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SERMON L 


"OST Tr Iv. 3 
— | Godlineſs 15 profitable 
unto all Things, having 
the Promiſe. of the Lafe 
Hat now ig, and of that 
which is to come. x 


nd HE eubjeck iich 1 pro- 
Þ ga pote to diſcourſe upon is 
l 8 or the laſt Importance and 
Fo & Concern” for all of us to be 
farisfy'd in; Lg ris no"lefy 


a4 4% — 


tun this, 
i. Wu run Men af firſt 1 


grew out of the Earth ſpontaneouſly 
as Trees; or that there has — 
e B — 4 
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ſent; or whether a Wiſe and Intelli- 
gent BEING ſent us into this World. 


Marerialiſ contends for, to the Place 


religious Man believes , there is to 


"Us ſhort Thread of Life is wound 


are on the Side of Religion; and no- 


ſtaken in believing them true. And 


SERMON 


always 4 of Men and Wo- 
men upon Earth, propagated after 
the ſame manner, as. they are at pre- 


2. WHETHER we are to go, as the 


quo non nati jacent ; Or whether, as the 


be another State of Being for us after 


oft. 

Ir any Prejuices were allowable, 
they would certainly be in this Con- 
troverſy between Us and the Atheiſts, 
where all the Advantages to Mankind 


thing but Darkneſs and Deſpair in the 
AtheiſPs Scheme of Things. The Pro- 
fitablenes of Godlineſs, or of living 
under- a Senſe of religious Principles, 
and the Unprofitableneſs of Infidelity, 
may be made very plain to us, tho 
we ſhould ſuppoſe that we may be mi- 


for theſe Reaſons : 


1. BCM 
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lief can carry 


SERMON I. 
1. Becavse nothing but ſuch a Be- 
a Man thro' the Diffi- 
culties and Miſeries that human Life 
is ſubject to. 

2. BrcAusE the Belief of religious 
Principles reſtrains a Man from no En- 
joyments but ſuch as would be hurtful 
to him and make him uneafy. © 

3. Bxecavss. hving under * 
of Religious Principles will make 
Man's Mind eaſy with regard to any 
Apprehenſions of a Future State. | 

1. THAT but the Belief of 
Religious Principles, vis. of GOD and 
a Providehce can carry a Man through 
the Difficulties and Miſeries that Hu- 
man Life is ſubjet to. If a Man 
makes the leaſt Reflection upon the 
State and Condition of his Life, he 
will preſently ſee that he has not ſub 
ficient Power of himſelf to procure his 
own Happineſs. That there are many 
Things which are able to hurt him, 
and he neither knows how to ſecure 
himſelf againſt them, or to acquit him- 
ſelf of chem, when they have attacked 
him, There are many Evils he muſt own 
B 2 him- 


SERMON 1. 


himſelf obnoxious to, becauſe he ſees 
others oppreſsd by them. If there was 
no Gop or Providence to habe Re- 
courſe to in this diſagreeable Proſpect 
of Things thoſe whom we all of us al- 
low to be Animals inferior to ourſelves 

would have greatly the Advantage of 
him, for as they have no Foreſight of 
Future Evils, ſo they could have no 
Forethought about them, nor torment 
themſelves with any Fears of what 
may be hereafter; whilſt our conti- 
nual Anxiety and Solicitude about Fu- 
ture Evils would make the Life of 
Man appear to be a Scene of Things 
perfectly diſmal and without any kind 
of Hope, if without 4 God in the World. 
Tax Author of the Characteriſticks 
has fairly own'd that there cannot be 
a Compleat Virtue without Piety or 
the Belief of a Gop and Providence, 
that thoſe Virtues which {ſhould ſup- 
port us in Adverſity, ſuch as Fortitude, 
Patience and Contentment under our 
Condition, would probably loſe their 
Effects upon us, if we had nothing to 
truſt to but Chance or a blind Ne- 
* b 


TY © K 


_ ceffity; that they would be convert- 
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SERMO N 1 


ed into a natural Kind of Spleen and 
Abhorrence of every Thing in the 
World, and imbitter our Tempers to 
that Degreę as to ruin the very Prin- 
ciple of all Virtue, ſo as inſtead of 
Fortitude and Patience, the Atheiſts 
Scheme in his Opinion would produce 
Impatience and Rage, Nothing, 
« ſays he, * indeed can be more me- 

* lancholy than the Thought of living 
in a diſtracted Univerſe from whence 
many Ils may be ſuſpected, and 
« where there is nothing that can raiſe 
any Paſfion beſides that of Contempt, 
Hatred or Diflike. Such an Opinion 
Las this may by Degrees imbitter the 
& Temper and help to impair and ruin 
© the very. Principles of Virtue, ” 


Speaking of the Belief of a God and 


Future State, he ſays +, © by Virtue 
of this Belief Man may retain his 
« Virtue and Integrity even under the 
£ hardeſt Thoughts of Human Na- 

333 © que® , 


pe IEEE 


* 


5:4 Enquiry concerning Virtue, P. 75 mY Bid, 
Yol. 2, p. 31. 
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Ve muſt expect that he ſhould loſe 


SERMON. I. 
« ture, but in the other 


"2 7, upon diſaſtrous Occaſions and under 


® the Circumſtances of a hard and cala- 
4 mitous Fortune tis ſcarce poſſible 


4 to prevent à natural Kind of Ab- 


© horrence and Spleen *.. And in ano- 
ther Place, © That tis not poſſible 
« to retain the ſame Firmneſs or Con- 
« ſtancy of Mind, which Religion 
4 would naturally give a Man 1 
Thus we ſee, if this Author's Obſer- 
vations (who has no ſmall Credit with 
our Free-thiakers) have any Weight 
in them, what muſt be the Behaviour 


of a Man in Adverſity, and what muſt 
be commonly expected from one that 


acts upon the Atheiſtick Scheme: In- 
ſtead of Conſtancy and Firmneſs of 
Mind under Afflictions, we muſt ex- 
pect to find the Arbeit raging, and cur- 
ling his Stars, acting more like a Mad- 
man than a wiſe and ſober Perſon, 


his Temper, grow ſoure and melan- 
choly, and conſequently uneaſie to him- 


. 1 Page 76. 
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SERMON I. 
ſelf, and every one that has any Thing 
to do with him. And is not this a 


Charming Proſpect of Things, and 


enough to induce a Man to part 
with his Religious Principles, that in- 
ſtead of behaving under Afflictions with - 
Decency and Dignity, if we will turn 
Atheiſts we may hope to loſe our 
Tempers, grow impatient, contract a 
Sort of Diſlike and Abhorrence of e- 
very: Body and every 'Thing : But if 
we deſire to keep our Tempers in all 


States of Life, and to do nothing that 


we ſhall. have Reaſon to be aſhamed 


of, we muſt live and act with a View 


to the Principles of Religion; it being 
impoſſible with any other Principles to 
keep up a good Compolure of the AF 
fections, or any Uniformity in our 
Minds as the above mention'd _ 
obſerves. 

Ex1curUs himſelf cook not for- 
bear ſaying, that he thought it better 
to believe the Fable of the Heathen 
Gods than to ſubmit to that blind Ne» 
ceſſity which our Modern Atheiſts ſeem 
to be ſo fond of (in his Letter to Me. 

B4 vec gu. 
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SERMON I. 
net aus given us hy Diogenes. Laortius in 
1% huis Life) becauſe, he ſays, there is 
FX Hopes that the Gods may be prevail- 
1 acc upon hy Worſhip and Prayer, but 
the other, viz. Neceſſity is deaf and 
inexorable to all Applications *. And 
thoꝰ he did not much mend the Matter 
by his introducing the Clinamen or Ob- 
lique Motion of his Atoms, in order to 
| ſecure the Liberty of our Minds, yet 
the Force of Truth extorted this Con- 
ſeſſian from him, that the Fatality 
which Leucippus and Democritus had in- 
troduced, and which is ſtill maintained 
by our Atbeiſts did reduce Mankind 
to a molt hopeleſs and miſerable Con- 
dition; that it would he even better 
to embrace Superſtition for ſuch was 
the Heathen Mythology, than to be 
tied down to the Laws of an unre- 
lenting Neceſſity. FI 
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SERMON: I. 
Tun Atheiſt when he is called up- 
on to give an Account of the general 
Conſent of Mankind in the Belief of 
a Gop and Providence is forced to 
aſſign ſuch Reaſons for it as plainly 
ſhew him very ſenſible of the Proſita - 


bleneſs of Godlineſs or Religious Prin- 


ciples, as firſt *, When he accounts for 
the Introduction of Religion, by Mens 
Fears and Solicitude about Future K. 
vents; he muſt own it to be his Opini- 
on that' it would 'be for the Benefit of 
Mankind that ſome Being ſhould exiſt 
who could order and diſpoſe of all E-. 
vents, to whom Men might addreſs 
themſelves for Relief, and in whom 
they might take Refuge, as being able 
to protect them - againſt every ' Acct» 
dent. Whereas the Fear and Concern 
about Future Events which themfelves 


if we were once perſuaded that Fu- 
ture Events were under no Direction 
but ſubject to the Caprices of Fortune 
or what would Wann uns 

25 . alrerable 


£ Prams in orbe Deon fecit timor. 
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ſuppoſe to be natural to us, would en- 
creaſe upon us, grow worſe and worſe, 


SERMOox I. 
aherable/-Laws/ of a blind and un- 
chinking Neceſſity, becauſe in ſuch a 
Caſe there is nothing to apply to, no- 


ſtical Deities bring about every Thing 


they are doing, it can be to no Pur- 
poſe to make any Application to them 
or hope for any Relief from them. In 
erder to amend this ill State of Things 
the Arif tells us Mankind found out 
believe that there muſt be ſome other 
Agent beſides this material World; 
which they were ſure could not help 
them; and tho? they could not fee him 
doing any Thing that yet he did all, 

directed the Motions of the Heavens; 
manag d all Events here upon Earth, 
and was able and ready ro relieve his 
Creatures when they called upon him 
for Help. What Proof we have for 
a God ſhall be afterwards ſhewn, by 
which it will appear to ftand upon 
the beſt of Evidence, and therefore 


that Fear was not the onely Cauſe of 


patroducing Religion among Men. It 
** re 


thing to truſt in: For as theſe Athei- 
without knowing all the while what 
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Tioga all Things r n 
fired and will'd . for by 


ANOTHER. Account 4 


1 
s the People when they were under 


were | 
tiny, would not blame their Gover- 
nors + but rather attribute their 
Misfortunes to their Want of Reſpect 
to Gov, to their Omiſſion of ſome 


nempe Pacem Civitatis, hoc ſaltem obtinuerunt, 
ut populus Calamitates fuas Errori alicui vel ne- 
gleQtui in] ageadis ſacris — attribueps minus con- 
tie ReRores ſuos incitaretur, Leviathan, p. 60. 
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before Men enter into Society 


Plague and Vexation to 


2 RE SIE r c e | 


tion of a Gop has nothing frightful 
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SEN MON I. 
as Right and Wrong, Juſt and Uajuſt, 
nor 


7 
Ir OWN 


conſequently any Thing but thei 
Intereſt: to hinder them from 


Having now ſeen fome of 


tages of Religious Principles | for our 


fame Degree of Infidelity. Platarch 
tells us his Deſign is to free himſelf 
from Fear, that he might ſtand in 
Awe, of no Body, and be at full 14 
berty to do what he pleas d . Thu 
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S ER MON I. 

in it, that it reſtrains 4 Man in no 
Enjoyments but what would be hurt- 
ful to him and make him uneaſy, and 
therefore that a Man can be no Loſer 
by being a Believer, if it ſhould- prove 
at laſt that there is to be no aſter State. 
That Plauterch's Obſervation was a juſt 
one, or that the Atheiſts Unwillingneſs 
to admit a Gop ariſes from a fright- 
ful Notion that he entertains of him, 
is evident from the Epicure ans continu- 
ally repreſenting Religion. as a grievous 
and heavy Burden. Thus Velleius in 
Tully de Natura Deorwm, lib. 1. pag. 48. 
ſays, That thoſe who had introduced 
a Governor of the World, had made 
Mankind perfect Slaves . 80 Laecretins 
in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 
repreſents: Mankind as ſinking under 
the heavy Load of Religion, - grovel- 


ling upon the Ground, not able to look 


up or lift up its Head for fear of the 
terrible Aſpect of a God * appearing 


, — » 5 


— 


— * Iraque impoſuiſtis in Cervicibus noſtris ſem- 
piternum dominum, quem dies & no&es timere- 


from above, and that this was the mi- 


no 

rt- ſerable Caſe of Man tall Epicures ap. 
nd peared *, And the fame Writer ſpeaks 
ſer of Epicurws's curing Men of the 


Fear of a Gon as the molt ſignal 
Piece of Service that was ever done 
for Mankind f. But there is 
can be more falſe than this Repreſens/: - 
tion of Go p and Religion. Tis true 
indeed our Holy Writings ſpeak of Re- 
ligion under the Phraſe of the Fear of 
God. But then this is not the Fear of 
an Arbitrary Being who has no regard 
to the Good and Welfare of. others, 
'Tis not the Fear of an Omnipotent 


good Senſe, fach a Fear as ſhould re» 
ſtrain Men from playing the Fool and 
hurting themſelves, from. violating the 


Lats of Reaſon, and confounding the 
Moral 


oe mms © Oo, 
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Moral Differences of Things. And 
ſuch a Fear no conſiderate Man ought 
to be concern'd at, for a Fear of this 
Kind is greatly for the Advantage of 
Mankind, as it tends to the keeping 
the World in Peace and good Order, 
and hindring them from injuring one 
another; tis the Fear of a juſt B E- 
ING Who threatens Puniſhment for 
doing - fuch Things as would turn to 
our real Detriment; tis the Fear of 
a kind Father, Who knowing better 
than ourſelves what is good for us and 
what would be miſchievous to us, leads 
us to our Happineſs and keeps us from 
hurting ourſelves by the Fear of of- 
ending him. This is the true and 
genuine Fear of a Gop; what Ad- 
vantage then would ir be to any Per- 
ſon if he were deliver'd from ſuch a 
Fear. Every Man that thinks at all 
would rejoice that there ſhould be ſuch 
an Obje& of his Fear as might keep 
his Paſſions and Appetites from doing 
him Harm, he would ſee that ſuch 
Fear was ſo far from being Sla- 
very, that tis conſiſtent with the 


F an. 
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trueſt Liberty, and the beſt Preſervatiye 
of it, and that without it, it would 


17 


ſcarce be poſſible to ſecure the Fter - 


dom of our Thoughts and Actions. 
Whenever this Fear is attended with 
Jealouſies and Sufj Diclons of the Deity, 
as an imperious and arbitrary BEiNG, 
that rather delights Himſelf in the Mi- 
ſeries than the Happineſs of his Crea- 
tures, it then ceaſes to be a religi. 
ous, and commences a vicious Fear, 
or what we are wont to call Super- 


ſition. | 
'T:s againſt this laſt, Sort of Fear, 


that the e of Lacretias, aud 
of all Sorts of Atheiffs are directed. 
For they, laying it down as a certain 
Truth, That there is no ſuch Thing 
in Nature as Moral Differences, 'no 
Right or Wrong, Juft or Unjuſt, ſepa- 
rate from Pleaſure and Pain, Conveni- 
ence and Inconvenience, it would then 
indeed follow, That if there was a 
Gop, He could have no Moral Qua- 
lities, nor be oblig'd to a& in Virtue 


of them. If there was a Being diſtinct 


from the World, and endu'd with a 


Cc Power | 
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Powe? of doing every Thing ; yet there. 
could not be a juſt Being, if there be 


no ſuch Thing as , Juſtice (abſtracted 


from the — of Civil Goverament.) 
If there exiſted an infinite Intelligence, 


yet ſuch Intelligent Being could make 
no Diſtinction between Right and 
Wrong, if there really be no ſuch Thing 
as Right and Wrong in the Nature ot 
Things ; and then what ſhould we be 
the better for ſuch a Being? Or ra- 
ther, ſhould we. not probably fare bet- 
ter, if we were without ſuch a Go- 
vernor as acts by: mere Will and Plea- 
ſure? That theſe Notions are ' juſtly 
charg'd upon the _—_ and modern 
Athe:ſts, may appear a Quotation 
om each of them: a in Tally de 
Natura Deoramy | pag. 98. Devies's Edit, 
tells us, one Opinion of the Epicareans 
was, That there was no ſuch Thing 
as Benevolence or an Obligation to do 
Acts of Kindneſ; but that whatever 
appears of this Kind, ariſes merely from 
9 * * 9 if there 

am in dees e gratificationem & | bene vo- 
3 — ponitis. ; 
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was any ſuch Thing as a Goo, there 
could be no ſuch Thing as Love or 

Benevolence in him; becauſe as He 

would be all powerful, He could want 

no one's Aſſiſtance, ſtand in Need of 
no Body, and theretore care for no Body. 

And thus again, Mr. Hobbs in his Levia. 

than, and his Book De Cive, p. 260; 264, 

founds all the Right that Goo. has of G 

verning us, upon his Almighty NY | 

and all the Obligation that we have to 
obey him, upon this, That we cappor 

help it, his Power being irreſiſtible * 
Tuus we ſee the Atheiſts Dreſſing u — 

Goo in s frightful Shape, that they 

might have the better Colour for De- 

nying his Exiſtence. But I have altea - 

dy ſhewn, that this is a falſe Repre · 

ſentation of Him; that when He is re- 

preſented as He ought to be, and ſuch 
as He really is; that He is the moſt 

amiable BEN in the World; ſuch a 
C32 . BEING 
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Deo omnipotenti jus dominandi ab ipſa poten- 
tià derivarur”: manifeſtum eſt Obligationem eee pre- 


ſtandam ipfk Obedientiam incumbere hominibus 
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BzinG as every conſiderate Man would 
heartily wiſh for, and would even part 
with all the World, rather than give 
up the Belief of Him; as the Want of 
ſuch a BEING Would rob him of a moſt 
comfortable Proſpe& in a Time of Dif- 
ficulty and Diſtreſs, and in a Time of 
Proſperity" take off that Reſtraint from 
his Appetites and Paſſions, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to keep them from 
hurting him. 

HiTHztrTo I "have ſhewn the Profi- 
tableneſs of Religious Principles, and 
(conſequently) the Diſadvantages of thoſe 
of the Atheiſt on the Suppolition, that 
they could fully perſuade themſelves of 
the Truth of their Scheme: But, if af. 
ter all the Pains they take to diſown 4 
Gop, they cannot ſet their Minds eaſy 
from the Fears of Him, then the Pro- 
fitableneſs of living under a Senſe of 
Religious Principles, and the Difadvan- 
tages of Atheiſm, will receive a new 
Degree of Evidence: Which was the 
third Advantage of Religious Princi ples 
that I propos'd to diſcourſe upon, viz. 
That the Belief of them will ſet the 

| _ Religrous 
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Religious Man's Mind at Eaſe with Re- 
gard to any Apprehenſions of an after 
r 

Tus Hiſtories of all Times, and all 


Countries inform us, That there con- 


ſtantly has been a Belief of ſome future 


State, in which Men were to be ac- 


countable for their Behaviour in this. 
I am- not now to conſider, Whether this 
Apprehenſion in Mankind be agreea- 
ble to the Truth of Things, or any 

gopd Proof of them: I am at this Time 
= to conſider, What Effects ſueh an 
Apprehenſion may have upon Mens 
Minds. And I think it muſt be granted 
me, That whilſt Men have ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions, they cannot be indifferent 
or unconcerned what is to become of 
them in this after State, no more than 
a Man can be indifferent with Regard 
to his Happineſs or Miſery in this 
preſent one. And therefore, unleſs the 
Atheiſt can give us a ſure and certain 
Method by which we may get entirely 
rid of ſuch Fears, he muſt acknowledge 
his Scheme to be neither calculated for 
＋ Good of himſelf nor any Body elle. 


C3 For 
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For I have already ſhewn the Advan- 
tages of a true and genuine Fear of 
Goo, for the better Conduct of our 
Lives; and if the Atheiſt is willing to 
give up thoſe Advantages, ſo as he 
might free himſelf from the Fears of 
an after Reckoning, we might expect 
that he was ſure of gaining this Point: 
But the Hiſtories of all Ages ſhew us, 
that the Convictions of Mens Conſci- 
ences: are not to be ſilenced by ſuch 


. weak and trifling Reaſonings as the 


ablolute Certainty of that, neither can 


Atheiſts Scheme is built upon: The Ap- 
prehenſions of a future State have ta- 
ken too deep Root in Mens Minds 
to be overturn'd by any Speculations 
of Men; and T will venture to fay, 
That the Atheiſt himfelf, with all the 
Confidence he pretends to have in the 
Truth of his Scheme, cannot inſure 
hinaſelf for Life againſt the Fears of a 
future State, and for this plain Reaſon, 
That he cannot prove it to be impoſ- 
ſible, that ſuch a Being as Gov (in 


the Religious Notion of the Word) 


ſhould exiſt: For if he cannot have an 


he 
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he have any of the other. The Caſe be- 
ing this, there can be no Difficulty in 
ſhewing, That the Principles of Religi- 
on are better calculated for the Eaſe 
of Mens Minds, with Regard to a fu- 
ture State, than thoſe of the Atherff, 
For the Man that lives under Religious 
Principles, has a comfortable Proſpect: If 
his Apprehenſions be juſt, he knows that 
he is made for ever, that his Happineſs 
will be beyond the utmoſt of his Con- 
ceptions, and the Continuance of it to all 
Eternity. And if his Thoughts of the 
Matter ſhould prove nothing but a Mi- 
ſtake ; yet his Belief has made him paſs 
off Life with more Satisfaction than 4- 
theiſm can afford a Man, and it can be at 
laſt no worſe with him than the orher. 


LsT us now take a View of 


the Unbeliever, with Regard to the 


Apprehenſions of a future State: As I 


have already obſerv'd, That he cannot 
demonſtrate the Impoſſibility of a Lite 
after the Concluſion of this preſent one, 
the Suppolition of its being barely pot- 
libly to be true, muſt give. him now 
and chen an uneaſy Thought, tor Fear 

84 that 


that Poſſibility ſhould ariſe; and When- 


ever ſuch a troubleſome Thought di- 
ſturbs him, I know of no other Way 


he can take to make himſelf eaſy, but 


by perſuading himſelf, either 1ſt, That 
no Man is under any Obligation of Re- 
verencing or Honouring GO, tho 
there ſhould be One; or elſe, if he 
dares not truſt to that, That he is un- 
der no Obligation, becauſe not believ- 


: ing there is a Gov, he cannot pay any 


Reverence to Him. As to the firſt of 
theſe Excuſes, I believe the Atheiſt will 


- find it hard enough to make himſelf 


believe, that no Man is under an Obli- 
gation of honouring Him, if there real- 
ly be One; for if there be ſuch a Be- 
ING, the Relation that we ſtand in to 
Him, and the Obligations we have re- 
ceived from Him, will make it fit for 


us to expreſs our Thankfulneſs and Ac- 


knowledgments to Him. 


I Am ſenſible Unbelievers do not 


allow what we call moral Differences; 


but then this is upon Suppoſition that 
their Material Scheme is the true one, 


and that there is no Gov, or no Su- 


preme 


= 
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preme Being endued with Moral Per- 
ſections. But if there ſhould be ſuch a 


BeinG, the Atheiſt may be, for any 
thing he knows, anſwerable to this Bx- 


Ins for denying his Exiſtence, and in 


Conſequence of that, for paying no Re- 
verence nor Acknowledgments to Him 
for the Favours received from Him, 
For if there are any moral Differences 
ia the Natyre of Things, and they are 
judg'd of by the Supreme Underſtand- 
ing ſuch as by other underſtanding Be- 
dings, making only an Abatement for 
the Difference between a finite and in» 
finite Underſtanding ; that is, Suppoſe 
we know what Juſtice is in Gop, we 
muſt believe that it is unjuſt to deny 
Reverence to the Supreme Beins, as 
well -as it would be Injuſtice to refuſe 
our Acknowledgments to any Friend 
or Benefactor for any Kindneſſes we 
had received from him. And it can't 
be thqught but that the Supreme (as 

well as other Beings) muſt make a Dit 
_ ference between thoſe that honour Him, 
and thoſe that deny his Being and Au- 
thority over them. For if Gop has 


conſjituted 
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Things, He has thereby ſufficiently de- 
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conſtituted- any moral Differences in 


clared that it is his Intention to act ſui- 
tably to thoſe Diſſerences. The Thing 
i | Heron that the Learned and Un- 
learned have agreed in honouring the 
the Deity. Tull has long ago told it 


as a certain and undoubted Truth, 


That if there is a Supreme and Eter- 
mal BIN oO, He is to be had in the 


greateſt Reyerence and Admiration by 
Mankind *, And even Epicarus + him- 
felf wrote a Book of Piety towards the 
Gods. If he wrote this Book for no 
other Reaſon than to ſcreen himſelf from 
the Publick Odium, yet it ſhews thus 
much, 'That it was the-general Belief 
of People at that Time, that the Derry 
ought to be honoured. And that this 
Belief was well-grounded, will after- 
wards appear, when I come to prove a 
real Difference in the Nature of Things 


berween Vern * Vice. Vide Serm. 
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1 Cannot forbear making one Re- 
mark from what has been ſaid, which 
js this: That ſuppoſing there are any 
perſons of ſo perverſe an Underſtand- 
ing, as cannot perſuade themſelves of 
a Gop and Providence, that they ſhould 
not give themſelves much Trouble in 
drawing Men off from ſuch a Belief; 


becauſe, by their own Confeſſion, Man- 


kind was brought into this Belief for 
their own Good, that they might re- 
lieve themſelves from the Uneaſiueſſes 
which human Nature is ſubje& to, If 
they make any Pretenſions to Good- 
nature, or have any Love for their Spe- 
cies, they ſhould be contented to believe 
themſelves in the right, without 
any Endeavors to draw other Perſons in- 
to a Scheme which is ſo diſmal and with- 
out all Comfort, as theirs is; they can 
lie under no Obligations of Conſcience, 
becauſe they make ſhew of Denying 
all moral Differences; and therefore if 
they were not a Set of ſour and ill-na- 
tured People, they would be contented 
to be miſerable by themſelves, and leave 
the reſt of Mankind in the quiet Poſ- 
POT "nun 95 ' fſſion 
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ſeſſion of ſo agreeable a Delaſion as 
that of a Gop and future State. I 
can ſee but one Thing they can urge 
for themſelves, which is, That tho a 
right Notion of Religion —— be real · 
I. beneficial to Mankind, yet Superſti- 
tion is more deſtructive of the publick 


as well as private Quiet of every Man 
than Atheiſm itſelf; And for the Truth 


of this, they refer you to Platarch in his 


Treatiſe, & Surdepories, and to the vis 
fible Effects of it, Wherever it has pre- 
vailed. They add further, That the 


Hiſtories of every Age have convinced 
them, that Mankind is a Creature that 


is more apt to be influenced by a ſu- 


perſtitious, than by a religious Fear, 
And therefore, the Odds in human Na- 
ture being on the Side of Superſtition 
that tis not ſafe truſting it with any 
Religion. The Anſwer to this is very 


. Ealy, That if the Fears of Superſtition, 


are the only Reaſon of his rejecting re- 
ligious Principles, then inſtead of ſetting 
himſelf againſt all Religion, let him en- 


deavour to ſet the World right in their 


Notions of Religion, and e will hear- 
f * a 
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tily joyn with him in fo laudable an 
Urdertaking. And, as I hope the 
Danger of Mens falling into Superſtition 
may be much leſſen'd by our joynt 
Endeavours ; ſo. I am ſure, the above- 
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mentioned Advantages of true Religion 


will ſufficiently juſtify us in the At- 
tempft. 


8 E R M. 
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1 TaHzssat.ontans V. 21. 


Prove all T hings : hold faft 
that which i, good. 


nn Recaſonablenefs of Ob- 
26 cerving this Rule of our 
4 21 


this undoubted Matter of 
Fact, That there has been 
always a Mixture of Truth and Falſe- 
hood in the World: That there have 
always been Perſons who have endea- 
vour'd to propegate falſe, as well as 
true Doctrines, and therefore no Safety 
in holding faſt any Opinions, before we 
have carefully prov'd and examin'd 
them. 


Ir 
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Ir our Apoſtle might have a par- 
ticular View to the trying of Revela- 
tions 'or divine Inſpirations ; yet this 
Advice of his will equally extend to 
every Subject that is propoſed to our 
Conſideration ; and if we are guided by 
it, we ſhall never give our Aſſent to 
any Propoſition, till we have fully and 
fairly examin'd it ; For if, as in the pre- 
ſeat Caſe, which the Apoſtle ſeems par- 
ticularly to referr to, we ſuppoſe a Man 
led into Error by ſome mere Pretender to 
Inſpiration, if it would not, I fay, be a 
good Excuſe before Goo, that he be- 
lieved ſuch a Perſon inſpired, and pra- 
ctiſed amiß in the Virtue of ſuch a Be- 
lief, becauſe he ought to have examin'd 
his Credentials, and proved his Spirit, 
whether it was of God, or not; neither 
would it be a good Juſtification of a 
Man, if he ſhould plead, That he acted 
ſuitably to his own Opinions; unleſs 
'twas alſo true, that he had carefully 
examined them before he eſpouſed them; 
becauſe every Man will be as much con- 
cerned to avoid ' Miſtakes concerning 
the Truths of Natural, as well as 
thole 
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thoſe of Revealed Religion. And he 
that aſſents to either upon any other 
Motive than that of Evidence, alchg? 
he ſhould embrace the Truth, as this is 
purely accidental, may be anſwerabl 
to Gop. for not making a due Uſe of 
his Faculties: for St. Paul's Rule is, To 
prove al Things : and then to hold faſt 
that whith is 4 M8 

Wa who are guided by St. Paal 

and the reſt of the inſpired Teachers, 
do require, and preſs upon all Perſons 
a thorough Examination of the Argu- 


ments on which Religion: is built : We 
deſire. no more than a fair Trial, 


and are willing to abide by the Sue- 
ceſs. of it. And therefore the Author 
of the Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking,..is a 
Slanderer of his Brethren, when he 
would inſinuate, as if the Religious 
Man was is to a free and impar- 
tial Examination of Religious Truths. 
We deſire Men would examine with 
the utmoſt Strictaeſs; we only deſire 
them to lay aſide all Partiality, and 
every Prejudice ; ; we are only againſt 
Licentiouſneſs in Thinking, as we are 
D perſuaded 
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perſuaded, That a Man may as well 
abuſe his Freedom in Thinking, as 
he may his Liberty in Acting; as I 
ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew in Confider- 
ing another Evaſion the Atheiff has to 
avoid the Apprehenfions of a future 
State, vic. That a Man cannot deferve 
Blame or Puniſhment, fo long as he 
acts conſiſtently with his own Opinion, 
or that himſelf cannot deſerve Blame 
or Puniſhment for not Honouring Goo, 
becauſe he does not believe there is 

Fox if this Excuſe be a good one, 
one of theſe two Things muſt be true, 
either 1½, That a Man cannot deſerve 
Blame for acting according to his Opi- 
_ nions, how groundleſs foever they be, 
Or, 24dly, Becauſe he had made a due 
Examination and Trial of this Queſti- 
on, and could find ao Evidence for a 
Gov. | 

As to the firft of theſe: Let us ſee 
what Grounds the Atleiſt can have to 
hope for, Impunity, merely becauſe he 
acts according to his Opinion, when he 
refuſes Reſpect to a Supreme Be1nc. 
. * 1 
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1 Mvst confeſs, I cannot ſee much 
in the Argument uſed by ſome great 
Men againft incurring this Blame and 
Puniſhment, vir. — adviſe the Atheiſt, 
That he ſhould ſtrive to have Faith 
and. believe to the utmoſt ; becauſe, 
if after all there be nothing in the 
Matter, there will be no Harm in 
being thus deceived ; but if there be 
any thing, it will be fatal for him 
not to have believed to the full: 
And my Reaſon is this: Becauſe the 
Perſon we adviſe to believe, is ſuppoſed 
at beſt to be doubtful, whether there 
is a Gobp and Providence; And how 
then can the Man believe them, who 


their Truth ; but rather believes there 
is no ſuch Thing? For if a Man ſhould 
afſe& to believe, what he does not be- 
heve, there is little Reaſon for thinking 
that ſuch a Procedure would be agree- 
able to GO pp; becauſe this would be 
acting againſt the Light of his own 
Mind, which - no one . believes 2 
Gop, will ſuppoſe. to be a probable 
Way of recommending any one to his 
Favour, "8 I 


\ 
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at the ſame time is not perſuaded of 


To * 


tion, I am perſuaded he would find, 
that the Alteration of his Opinion is 


Conviction of his Mind, as to ſome vi- 


_ .and trifling; as I ſhall afterwards ſhew 


That there are many Motives beſides 
rational Evidence, which have deter- 
mind Men to the Opinions that they 
eſpouſe, and conſequently, that this Eva- 
ſion of the Atheiſt, vis. That a Man 
cannot deſerve Blame or Puniſhment 
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I SzovLp. rather adviſe the Athe;f 
to examine carefully, What were the 
real Motives that prevailed upon him 
to quit the Religion he had been edu- 
cated in, and to take up with Infide- 
lity? Whether a ſincere Love of the 
Truth, or rather ſome ſecret Paſſion 
had influenced him? If he would deal 
fairly with himſelf in this Self- examina- 


not ſo much owing to any rational 


cious Inclinations, which had made Ar- 
guments appear weighty to him, which 
would paſs with other People for mean 


when I come to conſider the Argu- 
ments by which he PRs to ſupport 
his Material Scheme 
In the mean time I am to ſhew, 


8 for 
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for acting agreeably to his Opinions 
cannot be relied upon by any prudent 
or conſiderate. Man. And then the A. 
tleiſt can never ſecure himſelf againſt 


the Apprehenſions of future Puniſhment | 


upon this Foot of Reaſoninng. 
WHen I am ſhewing; that a Man 
may deere fog his Opinions, 
and for. what he does in Virtue of them; 
I would not be thought to aſſert, 
That tis in any Man's Power to be- 
lieve what he has a mind to believe; 
for his Belief and his Opinion muſt de- 
pend upon the Evidence, ſuch as it, ap- 
pears ta; the Man; and yet thus much 
is certain, That a Man may deſerve 
Blame for his Opinions, if he has not 


duly ualified himſelf for Evidence when 
tin bed to him. As, 


"mY Is when he is enquiring after 
Truth, he ſuffers himſelf to be byaſs d 
by any predominant Paſſion or Appe- 
ts; for theſe are known to make 


Men deaf to the plaineſt ne of 
Reaſon, Or, | 


249, Ir thro? Lazineſs he inn a 
full or thorough Examination of any 


D 3 Queſtion 
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Queſtion in which he is much con- 
cerned. That theſe may be, and often 
ate, the true Cauſes of many Per- 
ſons Jufidelity, will appear probable, 
by conſidering forme of the Motives 
which too often govern Men, with Re- 
gard to the Perſuaſions or Opinions 
that are held by them: The Prejudices 
which I ſhall at preſent conſider, as 
having a great Influence upon us, and 
which may lead Mea into an Inclination 
es * Principles of Infidelity, | are 
I. AN Aſſectation of Singularity; |; 
Shi is wont to take much with ſuch 
Ferſons as deſire to be diſtinguiſhed by 
being thought to ſee farther than their 
Neighbours. 
2. AN Averhon to the Arora that 
have crept into true Religion, has in. 
ſenſibly led many Perſons into a total 
Disbelief of all Religion. 
E. A Dz$smz of being independent, 
uncontroulable by any one ; When 

this mow with Perſons of an impe- 
rious Temper, tis a ſtrong Temptatio 
to label. hs 
- | WHENEVER 
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 Wurnaver any of theſe prevail, 
they muſt be allowed to be falſe Grounds 
of Perſuaſion, and for hic a Man will 
be juſtly accountable, if there be a Su- 
preme Betis to whom an Account is 
to be given for the Uſe, or Abuſe of 
our abderfididing Faculties. 

1/. Ax Affectation of is 
wont to haye a powerful Influence up- 
on a Man's Opinions, eſpecially when 
it meets with a proud Temper. 

A Max 'muſt have paſfd his Life 
without much Reflection upon human 
Nature, that has not obſerved, That 
Men are more commonly influenced, 
as to the Opinions they hold, by ſome 
predominant Paſſion, than by any Con- 
viction from the Principles of Reaſon. 
The ſtriking out into a different Way 
of Thinking Stor ts reſt of Mankind, 
flatters the Vanity of a proud Man with 
this pleaſing z That he 
ſhall be . to ſee Gircher than 
any Body elſe. For he that contradicts 
any received Notions, expects the World 
ſhould believe, that he does ſo, becauſe 
he reaſons with greater Freedom and Im- 


D 4 partiality 


When he would put it off as the 


| SERMON: I. 
partiality than other People; and the 
mare generally received the Opinions 
2 which he oppoſes, the greater Credit 
hope 2 gain by it; and therefore, 


Kd fn ying been the general Per. 
ſuaſion of Mankind, is . for that, Reaſon 


the fitteſt Mark for the proud Maa to 
"Wea his Arguments againſt; for the 
wer he has on his Side, che more hg 
hopes to ſhine, as he knows, a Man is 
apt to be loſt in a Croud, and that if 
25 would be taken Notice of, he muſt 
ſtand ſingle, or have but Few in his 
Company:. 
TT HE Author. of. tho Niſcourſe 
about Free-thinking „ has acknowledged 
this ; ſecret Temptation to , Infidelity, 


common Opinion. of Mankind, that the 
Atheiſt has more Senſe than other Peo- 
ple. For, ſays he, F any go Chriſtian 
_ 6 caſon better than, ordinary, thy 
Chriſtians), charge him with 
2 He takes this fly. Way of 
commending the Atheiſts for good Rear 
ſoners, in ſuggeſting that thoſe very 
Barker who believed a Gon and future 


State, 
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State, could not forbear owhing Atheiſm 
to he the Eſſeqt gf good Reaſoning, and 
the Atheiſis better: Reaſoners than other 
people. How weak and groundleſs ſo- 
ever this Notion "may be of Mens be- 
ing better Reaſoners in proportion as 
they believed leſs of a GOD and Pro- 
vidence; yet thus much may be obſerv- 

ed from it to my preſent Purpoſe, That 
ſome Perſons may have been, and ſtill 
are tempted to appear on the. Side of 
Infidelity, from, the vain Hopes of be- 
ing thought more diſcerning and ſaga 
cious than the reſt of the We World. 


4% 


Monxsizux Boie, whoſe Writings 


wil free him from any Suſpicion of be- 
ing overnartial in the Cauſe of Religion, 
does honeſtly acknowledge, That the 
Inſdelit7 of many People - is owing 
more to ſome Degree of Vanity, and a 
Deſire, of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, than 
to any Force of Evidence: and 
can be truer than what he has ſaid up- 
on this Occaſion in his Hiſtorical Dictia- 
pary, lt is plain enough, ſas. be 


“ that thoſe. who make 'a Shew > 


1 reef of oppoſing the moſt 
* common 


- 


4 


| # impiovſly : 
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& common Truths of Religion, ſpeak 
* what they do not really think; their 
« Vanity has a greater Share in their 
Debates than any Conviction of their 
4 own Minds; they pleaſe themſelves 
« with the Thoughts that the Boldneſ 
< and Singularity of the Opinions which 
they defend, will gain them the Reps 
< tation of great Genius's, and of Men 
4 of a ſuperior Way of Thinking to 
* the reſt of Mortals, Thus they ate 
© tempted” againſt their Conſcienees 0 
« fer forth the Difficulties which the 
Doctrines of Providence and thoſe of 
4 the Goſpel are ſubje& to; ſo that by 
“ Degrees they get a Habit of ſpeaking 
And if their Vanity be 
attended with the Love of Senſua. 
3 o on faſter in 8 
piety . Thus far Me. Ble ſp4 

1 relarion” to an mgenious Free 11 
bertine, and to all of that Sort in 
the Title Des Barreex. The Acheif 
has perhaps heard too; That the E. 
picureen Atheiſt was wont to impute 
the Belief of a Gov to Mens Igno- 
rance of the Powers of Matter in 
Mocion; 
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Motion; and therefore hopes by the 
Denial of Him, 'to acquire a great Re- 
putation for Knowledge. 

ANOTHER common Fountain from 
whence | Infidelity is wont to ariſe, is, 
An Averlion to Superſtition. Some Men 
do no_ ſooner diſcover the Errors that 


are crept into true Religion, than they 
conceive ſuch an Averſion to theſe Er. 


rors, as that they begin to ſuſpect all 
the reſt to be a Miſtake, and from be- 
ing Enemies to Superſtition, become 
Enemies to all Religion in general. This 
I take to be the moſt uſual Way by 
which Men arrive at a State of Infide. 
lit; but this is an unjuſtifiable Proce- 
ding in any One that pretends to be 4 


Lover of Truth; becauſe it ſuppoſes 


that where there are Errors, there can 
be no Truth, There are Errors in all 
Communities of Men proſeſſing Reli- 
gion, therefore there can be no Truth 
at all in Religion itſelf ; Men have made 
great Miſtakes in the Pictures they have 
drawn for the Derry, therefore there 
can be no DerTY at all; becauſe they 


ary fure there cannot be a Gov with 
human 
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hape not Skill enough to take off the 


. S ERM x II. 
human Weakneſſes, therefore there can; 


* - — 


not be one with divine Perfectioas; 
They might with as much Juſtice ar, 
gue, That becauſe there is a Wrong, 
there can be no Juch! Thang . as 3 
Right. Fae 

Bur they. are not only. unjuſtifable, 
ala, they have no better Reaſan for 
kaving us, but alſo (which I believe 
will concern the Atheiſt more, becauſe 
t reflects upon his Underſtanding) they 
ſhew. great Weakneſs when they are 
bya&'d to Infidelity by their Averſion 
10 Superſtitian, as this ſhews a great 
Detect | in Point of judgment. For 
when Men flee from one Extream to 
the other, when they take Refuge in 
Atheiſm out of an Hatred to Superſtition, 
the Reaſon muſt be. becauſe they, know 
not how to diſtinguiſh what is true 
from what is falſe. They find they 


Diſguiſe from Religion, to ſeparate the 
Appearance from the Reality; and 
therefore finding they muſt take all or 
none; the Hatred they have conceive 
againſt the Errors they have already & de- 

tected, 
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refted, prompts them to quit Religion 
entirely) a8 tie only Way for ſuch. poor 
Reaſoners to be ſecure againſt Errors 
in Religious Matters. This is the true 
Reaſon and Foundation of that Obſer- 
vation ſo oſten made, That where there 
is moſt Superſtition; as in Tray, Atheiſts 
are moſt frequent; becauſe the Gene- 
rality of People are apt to conceive 
ſo ſtrong a Prejudice againſt any Cauſe, 
how juſt ſoever, when they diſcover any 
Fraud uſed in the Support of it, that 
they immediately conclude the whole 
to he a Cheat. Their Averſion for the 
Fraud, makes them overlook all the 
Arguments that can be given them for 
the Support of the Truth; as if it was 
an Impoſhbility in the Nature of the 
for evil Men to defend the 

Truth by a Falſhood. But this has 
ſo often happened in the World, that 


no Man can be accounted a fair Ex- 
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aminer that rejects Religion merely | 


upon this Account. 


340%, A DrsixE of being uncontroul'd 


and unaccountable as to their Thoughts 


and Behaviour, tempts ſome Perſons - 
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the Denial of Gop's Exiſtence. Men of 
haughty and imperious Tempers would 
be Monarchs to themſelves, they care 
not to believe themſelves abliged to 
any. Body, and therefore are fond of 
the Material Scheme, as it ſets them 
at full Liberty from all Obligations; 
for no one can think himſelf obliged 
to any Being merely for doing for him 
what it can't help doing. Atoms by 
luckily jumbling together for my Good, 
or the neceſſary and unalterable Laws 
of Matter in Motion producing all that 
we ſee, tho' I received never ſo much 
Benefit from them, could lay me un- 
der no Obligation of Gratitude to them; 
I ſhould ſtill be under the fulleſt L. 
berty of Thinking and Acting ' as 1 
liked beſt; (if any ſuch thing as L. 
berty were conſiſtent with either of 
thoſe Schemes) But if a Man ſhould ac- 
knowledge an Intelligent BEING for 
his Creator and the Author of all the 
Comforts he meets with in Life, he 
cannot forbear thinking ſometimes that 
ſome ſuch Submiſſion may be due to 


— — r VS» "So * 
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Him, as may -reftrain his Fulneſß of 
Freedom in Thinking and Acting. 

Aus this St. Ewemon, Who was 
never to be troubled with Be- 
lieving too much in Religious Matters, 
acknowledges might be a Temptation 
to Perſons of an imperious' Temper ; 
if he was truly the Author of a Trea- 
tiſe aſcribed to him *, where it is faid, 
« That there are others who in an 
extravagant Preſumption of their own 
« Abilities, ſcorn to depend on their 
« MaxER; vainly imagining, that the 
Obedience that is paid to this Inſi- 
« nite Mais r YH, muſt neceſſarily take 
« away the Freedom of their Thoughts 
* or Opi ” We have already 
ſeen by the Confeſſion of Locretius J, 
that the Defire of being in a State of 
Independence, and of having none to 
eontroul them, was a great - Induce- 
ment to many Perſons to enter them- 
ſelves in the School of Eprearus ; and we 
cannot doubr bur the fame CO 


ww n _— a... AM... _ * — 
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Vid. Curious Miſcellanies. + Sermon I. 
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ſtill working the ſame Effect in the 
Children of Diſobedience: Eſpecially a 
to thoſe who are Libertines in Aion 
as well as Thought, who deſire to gra- 
tify. every irregular Appetite, and ty 

the Clamours of their Con- 
ſciences, tis their Intereſt to throw off 
the Belief of a Go v and turn Atherſts: ag 
Jong as they have any Reaſon left, they 
muſt for Peace and Quietneſs Sake en. 
deavour to perſwade themſelves, that 


there is no Superior Underſtanding to 


take notice of and animadvert upon 
them for acting againſt the Senſe 0. 
their own Minds. Athesſm is the only 
Refuge they have to take to; for ſo 
long as Men will act againſt their 
own Underſtandings, they muſt wiſh that 
there were no Underſtanding Being to 
obſerve. what they are doing: but 
theſe are the Fools, Which the — 
tells us have ſaid in n nn 
there is 10 Gad. 


Tus Uſe that 1 welken of this 
ſhould be to adviſe the Atheiſt, That 
ſince there are confeſſedly vicious Motives 
that have led Men into * Opinion 

that 


„ wc =_ 72 ,  * Fam, oo RN we FTE 
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that he would examine, whether none 
of thoſe I have already mentioned had 


determin'd him to exchange the Reli- 
gion he was brought up in for Atheiſnr. 
For if he has left it without ſufficient 
Reaſon, his | pleading that he acts ac- 
cording to his Opinion, will not ex- 
cuſe him from Blame and Puniſh- 
ment, | 

I Am eaſy to believe, that the La,. 
ll will diſregard the Adviſe I have 
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given him of examining what were the 


Motives that principally occaſioned his 
Infidelity, and may think, that his Miſ- 


take, if it ſhould prove ſuch, can do 


him no Harm. I ſhall therefore chuſe 
to put him in mind of what Monſieur 
Bajte fays of ſuch as have been drawn 
into Infidelity thro* any vicious Mo- 
tives, particularly. thoſe he inſtances of 


Pride or Senſuality in his Hiforical Dicti. 


* had taken up in Converſation of oppo- 


* ſing the great Truths of Religion, c- 


* caſion'd either by Vanity, or a Defire 
* of being thought more knowing than 
* c Were 


onary, Title Des Barreaux : © That evil 
« Cuſtom, ſays he, which ſome Perſons - 
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4 under the Aſhes, which will quickly 


* bling, and more in Fear than an 


- & tempt tor . Holy Things Þ than other, 


and agreeable, to, Truth, the Advice! 


| Motives that induced him to renounce 
Vs! 
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4 thers, or to juſtify themſelves in their 
«- Senſuality, may ſor fome time ſilence 
© the inward Convictions of their Minds, 
4 and make them to have entirely for- 
„ got what they had learnt in thei 
< Youth concerning a Gov, a He. 
« ven and a Hell: but they cannot 


6 * wholly extinguiſh the Belief of them, 
* it being only like a Fire conceake 


« ſhew its Activity, eſpecially When 


there is any Proſpect of Danger; 
then, ſays is we find them Trem 


« body elſe ; they become then ever 
« ſuperſtitious : ” And he gives thi 
Reaſon for it ; © That the Remembrang 
4 of "their having. 1 more Con 


c increaſes. their Une If thy 
Obſervation of Monſieur Bae $ be jul 


a +a mz 4a . a = 


have given. the Atheiſt of examining the 


ion, may not be altogether amis 
Becauſe whatever he may think whi 
be is in He, and out of Danger, ht 
canno 


5 


g 
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cannot ſecure himſelf againſt the Ap. 
prehenfions of Puniſhment; if he las 
wantonly taken P the Cauſe of Luft- 
delit/. 1 5 PA (3077 119.5 175 11: aw 
Bur ſome. eine ay That this 
Way- of arguing againſt 44:75, is ons 

into the Hearts of Men, and charg- 
ing them with what may be as eaſily 
denied as affirmet'; that it is àn ut 
fair, Procedure with them, becauſe: tit 
taking fot granted, that a Man mutt be 


he embraces\Arheifſar; that this mittht 
be with equal Juſtice retoted upon 
the Belitver, that he too is-prejudited, 


and willing againſt Evidgnee! to believe 
2 60D, becauſt he wiſhes there was 


him that ther ſhould' be dne; and 
therefore that the Argument drawn 
rom pions ſhould be —— 70 
both Sides. 

Tus After is, That 1 ben e 
if I could, that other Motives beſides 
Euidence; miglix influence Men in their 
Opinions; that ſuch Motives were vi- 
. * puniſhable if there ſhould he 

E @& GS97 


influenced; by ſome! Prejudices Whenever 


one, and tllinks it wound be better for 


$2 , 
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could find no Evidence for a Gop, and 


therefore could deſerve neither Blame 
nor Puniſhment for being conſiſtent 


with himſelf, in not paying any Re- 


ſpect to One whom he did not acknow- 
ledge for Go. 
Having conſidered certain Preju- 
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dices which might be ſuppoſed to have | 


determined many of thoſe who have 
eſpouſed the Cauſe of Atheiſm, it cau- 
not be amiſs to put them in mind, That 
their Anceſtors in Infidelity ſupported 
their Principles by Reaſons which our 
Modern Atheiffs muſt acknowledge to be 
falſe, and therefore were certainly to 
blame in againſt a Gop up- 
on ſuch Reaſonings, as a further and 
more careful Examination into Nature 
would have diſcovered to be falſe: This 
ſhould di e the modern Atcheiſt 
ſrom being over-confident in his Scheme, 
left further Diſcoveries in Knowledge 
ſhould make his Cauſe leſs defenſible, 
and himſelf culpable for determining 
haſtily againſt a Gov, before a full and 
thorough Examination of the ſeveral 
Particulars on which he is wont to 


E 3 | ground 
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Examination before we take up out 


el the Thunderbolt out af Jupiters 
Hands; and yet be appears to have 
been à carelets! Examiner into Nature, 


SERMHON He 
ground his Infidelity, © Which brings 
me to conſider another Bahn auß 
ing any OQueſtiod, t. 
A4l. Tant wen deſerve Blame; i 
tha Lazineſb we decline a thoreugh 


Opinions. h Peron f1%s H 

Ir ccannat he doubted chat there ar 
in the world Half Thinkers as well-4 
Free⸗Thinkers; ſuch as lead theæmſelye 
int Miſtakes; eller becauſe they want 
Abilities or Incſinat ion to make a cloſ 
Inquiry into Thiagst d The great Loti 
Baevr: places Atheiſun ta the gcęeunt d 
Short - Thinking, to a ſmatter iag in Phi 
loſpphy, I kagw: gun, modern: Vabe 
lievers would think theniſelyts.! greatly 
injured” it we charged them with an 
Want of Ability, and fo would their 


Predeceſſors; for we ſind Lantrtikſ per- 


petually Talking with -ſuch ;aiwcAir of 
Aſſurance, as if he had actually. wret 


when he accounted for the Prodir 
W of "Aims" from infenfible Mat- 


; | ter 
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ter, by Worms ariſing from corrupted 
Carcaſſes; Which. was: the only Ac- 


count he could give of Animal Pro- 


ductions, rig of Life and: Senſation *; 

And yet cut preſent Allriſts muſt a0 
knowledge, That he pronounced in this 
Caſe as a poor Philoſopher, and be- 
fore he had made a fair Examination: 


For I think Equivocal Generations are 


now generally given up. This there- 
fore muſt paſs with our Unbelievers for 
2. Proof, That their: Anceſtors were in 
this Reſpect Short-Thinkers, and took 
up their . upon infufficien Dos 
tives. 

TREK E I * another [Inſtance iy 
be given, in which the Aherfts. have 
taken up their Opinions before their 
having made a due Examihation ; which 
is this: That nothing could 20 upon 
Matter but by Contact; from thence 


"yy inferred, there could! be no real 
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6&9 * Quippe Yittere ticer vivos#idiftete 7 
ſeereore de tetro putrorem cum ſibi nacta eſt, & c. 


by Contact, and then nothing but 


could have no Efficiency or Action up- 
on into the Laws by which Nature is 
that Bodies themſelves can act upon 


amination had been made into _ 


- Thinker in our Time, who had af 
ſerted, That we might as well con- 


wok e, Quality. to Mud $8 
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Being but Matter, or, which would 
be the ſame thing, that if there was 
any thing immaterial in Nature, it 
could have nothing to do with the 
Material World; becauſe Matter could 
be acted upon in no other Way but 


Matter could act upon Matter; and con- 
ſequently, an Immaterial Being, which 
could not act in the Way of Contact, 


on Matter: But a farther Examinati- 
govern'd, has convinced the World, 


one another at the greateſt Diſtance 
from each other, and in another Way 
than that of Contaf#; and then it mult 
be allowed, that the Argument built 
upon it wab form'd before a due Ex- 


Nature of Things. 
A vERyY Learned . i 


« ceive that Gon might have added 


Acting or being acted upon by an 
« Immaterial one; becauſe there could 
be no relation of Contact between 
« ſuch heterogeneous Subſtances; was 
afterwards convinced, that there was 
another Way than that of Contact by 
which Bodies might be acted upon 

as may be ſeen in his F. or 
ters. 

Tus Uſe that I would make of 
this, is, That in a Matter of ſo great 
Concern as that of a GoD and Pro- 
vidence, the Unbeliever would ſuffer 
himſelf to be perſuaded to re-examine 
his Concluſions, and ſee whether he 
has not been deceived in any of his 


« Habe a riarerial Subſtince capable of 


= 
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Premiſes he ſees his Predeceſſors in 


Infidelity by a cloſer Inſpection into 
Nature, ſtripp'd of ſome Part of that 
Armour in which they n moſt : 
ther ies into Nature may nat 
ſtill weaken his Cauſe? And if thro? 
Lazineſs he ſhould decline ſuch Eu- 
Nr gs and his 2 ſhould at 
laſt proye falſe, W will be 
| Criminal, 
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ſtion; that we muſt, previouſly. to | I 
our” Inquiries/-diveſt ourſelves of every | 
Prejudice and Paſſion, ſuffer no Incli- 
nations, nor any Deſires, but thoſe of 
finding the Truth, to influence our 


Judgments : That we muſt be con- 
tented 


—_—— ——— 
— am 


tented in Queſtions of great Moment, to 
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undergo the Fatigue of a full and care. 
ful Examination, and not thro? Lazineſs 


decline a thorough Search into the Ar. 


guments on both Sides, . or draw our 
Concluſions before we have well * 
ſidered our Premiſes. 

I HAVE ſhewn Ml the Want of 
obſerving theſe Rules, doth often. lead 
Men into Errors; and that the greateſt 


and worſt of all Errors, viz, Infidelity, 


would decreaſe in its Numbers, and 
loſe a great Part of its Proſelytes, 
whenever the World ſhall reſolve to 
take up their Opinions from no othet 
Principle but a fincere Love of the 
Truth. That the Atheift ought to A 
his Hand upon his Heart, and declare 
if he can, That nothing but a Love 
for the Truth had determind him to 


exchange Religion for Arbeiſm ; and 


that it concerns him to be ſincere in 

ſuch a Declaration; becauſe every o- 

ther Reaſon for making the Exchange, 

would render him a Criminal for the 

Abuſe of thoſe: Faculties AM 
W 
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which. would _—_ directed him bet- 


ter. 

7 a Weiner the other 
Excuſe the Atbeiſt is wont to make, 
That he has made the beſt - Enquiry 
he can, without being able to diſcover 
any Evidence for a Gop. _ 


Bur before I conſider what * 


have to ſay for themſelves, who pre- 
tend to have taken up Atheiſm after 
a ſerious Conſideration of Things, I 


muſt inſiſt upon this, as a Prelimina- 
ry to the Debate, That the Atheiſt 


ought not to bring againſt us any 
ſuch Obje&ions, whoſe whole Strength 
ariſes merely from our Incapacity of 
conceiving the Nature and Operations 
of Gov; and for this plain Reaſon, 
Becauſe tis agreed betwixt us, that we 
are finite or limited Beings ; and muſt 
therefore have limited Underftandings- 
But that the neceſſarily exiſting BEING, 
whoever He is, muſt be an Infinite and 


Eternal One, filing all Time and all 
Place, For there is no denying that 


Something muſt have been from Eter- 
ay; - becauſe if it were not 10, Some- 
thing 
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thing muſt have ariſen abſolutely from 
Nothing, or exiſted without having 
any Cauſe or Reaſon of its Exiſt. 
ence: Which is plainly impoſſible. Aud 
yet tis certain, we can ſorm no No. 
tion of an eternal Duration already 
paſt; an Argument therefore dran 
from our Inability to conceive the Na. 
ture of a BzinG; that has actually e 
ated from Eternity, or to comprehend 
its Manner of Operation, ought! t 
— no Weight with , nor be urgd 
by the Ahelſt, becauſe: his ; Material 
God would be equally acted by it. 
If then he would juſtify himſelſ, the 
only rational Inducements that can poſ 
ſibly be aſſign d for exchanging} Re- 
ligion for. Atheiſe ,.. muſt. be one 08 
other of theſe; un ir Anse 
EITE for the. avoiding ſome par- 
ticular Difficulties, which he thinks 
may be proved to amount to Impot 
abilities in our Notion of a GO. 
and which too his Material Scheme. b 
not attended with: 3 l 110% 

Or elſe, becauſe, in general ad 
fr leſs, — to be gotten ws 
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in accounting” for Appearances by the 


material Scheme, than there would: be, 


ſhould we onee admit a Go and 
Providence. - Theſe are the only juſtiſia- 
ble Inducements that ean be affigned 
for quitting Religion and embracing 
Atheiſm. And if the firſt of theſe ſhould 
appear to be ſuch as cannot be de- 
fended, and the other to be falſe in 
Fact; then it muſt be granted, «that 
the Atheiſt has not taken up his Ma- 
terial Hypotheſis after a fajr Examina- 
tion; and will be therefore highly cut- 
pable for nat acting with that In- 
genuity N T, becomes a Lover of 
"Truth. wer 

As to the firſt of theſs abe 
Iwill fhew, That it can never if, 
him in reſedding Religion. 

of," BECAUSE he can never * 
that the particular Difficulties he 
rs of, do 'amqunt to an Im- 
Poſbility: dr a ContradiQion. 

240, BECAusE his Material S 
which be takes up with for avoiding 
thoſe Difficulties, i is attended with infi- 
nitely greater ones. than thoſe which he 
finds 
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finds fault with in our Notion of a Gon 
A ND then, as to the other Induce. 

meat, viz. That in general, there are 
Fewer Difficulties in accounting for 
Things by a Material Principle; I will 
ew, that ſome of the moſt conſiders. 
ble Phenomena in Nature, cannot be ac- 
counted for by ſuch a Principle only. 

Tux firſt Inducement for embra i 
.cing Atheiſm, is not defenſible, becauſe 
the Atbeiſt can never prove, That the 
particular Difficulties he complains of 
in our - Notion of a God, do amount 
to an Impoſſibility or a ContradiQion. 
The chief Difficulties which the Acheif 
is wont to charge upon our Idea of 2 
\ Gop, are theſe : | 
iff, THAT we aſcribe Lmmateriali 
to Him. 

2dh, THAT we allow Him a Pow- 
er of Something out of No- 
thing : Both which are thought by him 
to be impoſſible, whenever they are 
ſuppoſed to. be. the Nature or the Ope- 
rations of any Thing whatſoever. And 

zal, Bx cu we make. Goodneſs 


2 Part of his Character; which they 
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think. to be ſufficiently contradicted by 


the many Natural and Moral Evils 


that appear in his Workmanſhip. 


1%, J am to conlider the Difficulties 


which are raiſed againſt a Gov" from 
his Immateriality. If the Atheiſt would 
prove an immaterial or” incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance to be impoſſible: or a Contra- 
diction; in order to prove it ſuch, he 
muſt undertake the Proof of this Pro- 


poſition, © Whatever is immaterial, is 


Nothing. And therefore an imma- 


terial Subſtance, a mere Non Entity. And 


he 00s Prove 0G one of theſe two 
Idea of .can due no Exiſtence in the 
Nature of Things; that we have no 
Idea of an immaterial Subſtance, there- 
fore there can be no ſuch Thing. Or 
elſe he muſt affirm, That the only ſub- 
ſtantial Thing in the World is Matter 
or Body; and therefore an incorporeal 
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Subſtance would be the ſame thing as 


an incorporeal Body : Which muſt be 
a Contradiction in Terms. 
Taz Anſwer we give to the firſt of 
theſe Objections, is, That we cannot 
F allow 


| . allow them to ſpeak Truth, if they af. 


are Properties of immaterial Subſtance: 
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firm, That we have no Conception of 
an itnmaterial-Subſtance, 240), That if 
it were a Truth, it could not be a good 
Proof of the Impoſſibility of its Ex 

As to the firſt of theſe Obje&ions, we 
are-perſuaded;That we as certainly knoy 
ſome of the Properties of immaterial, 
as we do thoſe of material Subſtance; 
that Perteption, Underſtanding, and x 
Power of beginning Motion, are 2 
certainly the Properties of an immate- 
rial Subſtatice, as, Solidity, and a, Cx 
pacity of receiving and communicating 
Motion are Properties of Matter or BU 
dy. I know the Atheiſt would make 
all. theſe Properties of immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, to be only Qualities refultiag 
from Matter. But as I ſhall - after. 
wards have Occaſion to bew, That thi 
Suppolition of the -Atheift is Groundle 
and Unphuloſophical, I wall for the 
preſent take it for granted, what ſhall 
afterwards be proved, viz. That theſ 


and as a Conſequence of that, that ve 
art 


WAS. 
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are able to form ſome; Notion of an 
Immaterial . Subſtance *. And as ſot 
the Subſtance. itſelf of an Immaterial 
Being, it would be in yain and to n 
Purpoſe, to argue, that we knew 00» 
thing of it, or could form no Idea 
about it; becauſe the ſame Objection 
would equally affect Material or Cor» 
poreal Subſtance, of Which we know 
as little as we do of the other. 391 
Bur ſuppoſing it never ſo certain 
That we could form no Idea of an 
Immaterial Being; this would not prove 
the Impoſlibility of its Exiſtence. ; un · 


ties of a limited Nature, ſuch as outs 
onſeſſediy is, could reach to the ut- 
molt Extent of every Truth, and no 
Poſſibility of Being could eſcape the 
Searches of our Underſtanding. Where · 
as all the Knowledge we can pretend 
to have of the Exiſtence of Things 
without us, muſt be derived to us thro? 
ſome or other of the Senſes; for theſe 

e 
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* Vide Serm. VI, VII, VIII, IX. 


leſs it was as gertain, That the Faculs 
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are the only Carriers of all the Inte. 
ligence that the Mind receives col. 
cerning External Exiſtences. And then 
which Way will the Atheiſt take to 
convince any Body, that our Five Senſe 
are all the poſſible Ways of receiving 
Information concerning the Nature and 
Operations of External Objects. If we 
ſhould conſult our Reaſon in this Mat. 
ter, that would probably tell us, That 
this particular Number of Informer 
was rather calculated for our preſent 
State (in which we find ourſelves be. 
ſet on all Sides with Corporeal Object 
ſoine of which are good for us, and 
others would hurt us) than to give 
an exact Inſight into the Nature d 
Things. And that probably there may be 
many more Chanels of Knowledge than 
thoſe we are furniſhed with, and fucl 
as would have given us farther Views 
into Things than we are capable d 
in our preſent Condition. And there: 
fore we ſhould with juſt the fame Rez 
ſon and Juſtice pronounce a gainſt the 
Poſſibility of any Thing which is n 


the Object a one of our Five Seals 
ah 
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as a Man that is born blind might de- 
clare againſt the Poſſibility of Light or 
Colours, becauſe he has no Idea of 


World with only Four of them, or _ 


out the Senſe of Seeing. 
Ir is certain we can form no Idea 


of an Eternal Duration already paſt ; ; 
and yet the Atheiſt, as well as we, is 


ſufficient, even in his own Opinion, to 


the very ſame Reaſon which obliges 
the Atheiſt ro admit Something Eternal, 


Subſtance, if there are, as I ſhall after. 


them; or as we all ſhould have done, 
had our Whole Species come into the 


forced to acknowledge the Exiſtence 
of Something from all Eternity. And 
his Want of an Idea of Eternity, is not 


excuſe him from believing it true. Let 
but Immaterial- Subſtance have the 
fame fair Play, and we are in no Pain 
from this Objection againſt a Gop. For 


tho* he has no Idea of Eternity; will 
equally hold in the Caſe of Immaterial 


wards prove * certain Arran in / 
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the World which cannot be accounted 
tor by the mere Mechanical Laws of 
Matter in Motion. For then he will 
have the fame Motive for taking in 
ame Being that is not a Material one, 
as he has ſor that of an Actual Eter. 
nity. For he takes Refuge in this, 
that he may avoid the Abſurdity of 
Acknowledging, that any Thing can 
come into Being abſolutely. from No- 
khiag, or without any Cauſe of its Be- 
18g;. and if he cannot make it very 
Probable, that certain Powers I lately 
mentioned, may ariſe purely from Mat- 
ten; he muſt then either acknowledge 
choſe Powers to have exiſted NY 
any. Cauſe or Reaſon of their Exiſtence, 
or elſe with us he muſt admit Immate 
'M tal Subſtance, - 

Tu | other Argument againſt Im. 
material Subſtance, | viz. That there is 
nothing / ſubſtantial in the; World but 
Matter; is 8 ſhameful-begging of M 
Quekion- in Diſpute, and W 6 

granted, what they know we con- 
 » fantly deny. For how would the 


| ä _* ONE 3 
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does it, he gives us a Definition of 
Subſtance, that Tis Something In- 


dependent of every other Thing, and 

« exiſting by a Neceſſity of Nature. 
From thence he inferrs, That ſince 
there can be but One Self- exiſtent or 
Independent BE. NG, and Exten- 
fon or Matter is confeſſed to be a 


ſubſtantial Being, therefore there can 


be no other Subſtance in the World 
beſides Matter; and conſequently, no 
ſuch Thing as Immaterial Subſtance. 
But all this Proof amounts to no more 
than if he had only tald us, there is 
Nothing but Matter, therefore no Im- 
material Being. For be knows very 
well that we denied Matter to be the 
Selt-exiſtent Being; and therefore that 
if his Definition of Subſtance was a 
good one, that we ſhould deny it be- 
longed to Matter, or in this Senſe 
of the Word, that Matter itſelf could 


1 


be a Subſtantlal Being, or indeed 'any 


Thing except the One Self- exiſtent BE- 
N: And then how will his Definition 
prove to us the impoſſibility of Imma. 
terial Subſtance? Thus far then we can 
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go in Defence of a Goo, That his 


Immateriality cannot be proved to be 


impoſſible , or to een a Do” 


diction. 


249, Axor nix Difficulty the 
Atheiſt is wont to raiſe againſt our No- 


tion of a God, is, The Power that 


we aſcribe'to Him of making Some- 
thing from Nothing. Here the Atheif 
is wont to triumph, as if we had found 
out a Power that could not poſſibly 
have any other Exiſtence than in our 
own Imaginations: Here they perſuade 
themſelves, that they are ſupported by 
Authority as well as Reaſon. The 
Atheiſt does ſeldom take Refuge in Au- 


thority, but in this particular Caſe he 
condeſcends to part with his beloved 
Singularity, and is contented for once 
to be found in a Croud, and to take 
Shelter in Numbers. But he might as 
well have kept out of them for any 


Advantage they- will be'to his Cauſe, 


For he ſuppoſes the Meaning of this 
Axiom, Nothing can be made oat of No 
thing, to be deſigned by all thoſe who 
made uſe of 1 10 not only againſt the 


Prod uction 
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production and Annihilation of any Spe- 
cies ot Things; but alſo that there can 
be no other Productions but what are 
from pre- exiſtent Matter; that every 
Thing muſt have a Material as Well as 
an Efficient Cauſe of its Being. But 
here his Numbers forſake him, and he 
is. reduced to thoſe of his own Set. 
For altho' it was generally believed 


That Matter was eternal and unmade, 
yet we are ſure that all thoſe, at leaſt, 


exiſtent Matter: For thus Plato ſays *, 
« the Body, then muſt the Things of 


© of the Body; and therefore Cogita- 
tion, and the ſeveral Species of it 
“ muſt be in the Order of Nature, not 
only before local Motion, but alſo 
© before the Longitude, Latitude and 


tis 


—6 


8 


* — 


„ Plato de Legib, Lib. X. pag. 896. 


Std 


before the Appearance of Chriſtianity, 
who acknowledged our Souls to be in- 
corporeal, did not derive them from pre- 
& That if the'Soul be ancienter chan 
© the Soul alſo be ancienter than thoſe 
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* Te of Bodies. » From whence 
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ti evident, Plato could not poſſibly 
ſuppoſe. the firſt Production of Souls to 
be derived. from pre- exiſtent Matter ; 
Which is directly contrary to the , Ac. 
count which the Atheiſt gives of Things; 
For, he muſt fay, That the Things of 
the Soul, viz. Thought, Cc. are poſte. 
rior in the Order of Nature to the 
Formation of Things, being an Efle& 
of Matter properly moved. And there 
ore ſuppoſing the Antients to have been 
unanimous in Denying the ProduQian 
of any Subſtances i , ze; yet (inc 
they did not - derive all Beings from 
Matter, they will do the Acheiſßs Cauſe 
little Service; for if the Atleiſ will-not 
allow their Authority, when they ſup⸗ 
poſe that there muſt be ſome active 
Subſtance not derivable from Matter; 
neither are we obliged to allow it, when 
they ſuppoſe the An of all Thipg 

to be eternal. 

Bur the Atheiſt may fay, that theit 
8 in deny ing a Power of pro 
ducing Subſtances, will be of great Ser. 
vice to him, becauſe a juſt Purſuit of 


that PI muſt ton end 1 
| - - the 


Weesen 


the! Denial of à Gon, as the advan- 
cing of two Independent Principles, is 
2 ſetting up two Gods, which is the 
the fame "TOS with ge: — 
one. 

AND therefore if they had ben che 
Impoſſibility of two Selt-exiſtent Prin- 


ciples, they muſt have joyn'd with the 


Atheiſt, in deriving; all Things from that 
which every Body's Senſes aſſure them 


ve ſubſtantial Being, ale, Body 


or Matter... 

To this we anſwer, That all the Sets 
of Philoſophy; excepting that of Hicurus, 
ſpeak ſo fully their Senſe as to the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſome active Being diftiaR in 
its Original from Matter, in order to 


account for the Appearances of Things, 


that we may with much better Rea - 
ſon conclude, that if they had ſeꝶ the 
Conſequence of their Doctrine, they 
would rather have allowed of a Crea- 
ive, than have given up to the Atheiſt 
an Active Power diſtin from Matter. 


As the Stick is generally ſuppoſed to 
be the greateſt Materialiſ of all the 


dect, next to that of rauen, lie 15 
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be the ſitteſt Perſon to be interrogated 


_ eaſily perſuaded to admit a Pow. 


Naturk, ex quibus omnia fant, Cauſam & mate: 


ex ills varia opera producit. Seneca Epiſt. 65. 
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upon this Occaſion; and I think it cannot 
be difficult to ſhew, that if the Stoict 
argued conſiſtently, he muſt have been 


of Creating Matter, than to part 

his Active Power or Principle; 

for ſo long as he ſuppoſed Matter ot 
his Materia prima (which, according to 
him, was the le Principle of all materia 
Exiſtences) to be a lazy and inactive 
Being, it would be impoſſible for him 
to give any Account of this Frame of 
Things, without an active Power to 
work upon the Inertia of Matter, or 
rouze it out of its Stupidity K. 
AND. therefore tis reaſonable to be. 
lieve, that had he been reduced to 
this Dilemma, of either admitting 
a Foyer of C or rejecting an 
| 41 10 Active 


— 


— — 


»Dicunt, ut ſcis, Stoici poſtri duo eſſe in rerum 


riam : Materia jacet iners, res ad omnia parata, 
ceſſatura, fi nemo moveat. Cauſa autem, id eſt, 
Ratio, materiam format, & quocunque yult verſat, 
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Active Principle ; that he would have 
choſen the former , rather than have 


owned himſelf to be of a Seck of 
Philoſophy that could give no Ac 


count concerning the Formation of 
Things. For it cannot be faid, 
the Stoical Active Principle might be 


"A 
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2 very volatile Matter, and what he 


called Matter, che groſſer Part of it, 
wo diſtinguiſh it from the former; be- 


cauſe there is no other Difference be- 


tween the fineſt and the groſſeſt Mat- 
ter, if Matter, as Matter, be inactive, 
than that the fineſt requires a leſs Force 
to put it into Motion: and then this 
Active Principle, inſtead of giving Mo. 


tion to every Thing, muſt be moved it- 


ſelf by Wg and therefore could 
not be a Principle of Action, or account 
for the Formation of Things. h 

Bor however that be, if we con- 
fader the Reaſons by which be ad the 
reſt of the Philoſophers were deter- 
mined in rejecting the Creative Power, 
they will appear to be ſo weak and in- 
concluſive, that ' their Authority in this 


particular Point ought to have little 


Weight 
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1 Weight with us; they either argue 
= from Natural Generations, or Artificial 
Productions. Becauſe we do not now 
ſee. Nature producing any Subſtances; 
but only different Modes of Being, 
. the Author of Nature nevet 
:., Becauſe all Works of Art are 
only the Management of pre-exiſtent 
Matter, and fitting it for particular 
Uſes, therefore Gov, as well as eve 
ry other Artiſt, muſt have a Subje&t 
prepared to his Hands to work upon, 
But this Way of Reaſoning will never 
prove what ought to be proved, viz, 
That it is impoſſible in the Nature of 
the Thing, that there ſhould be any 
ſuch Power, For this Power of ma- 
king Something out of Nothing, or of 
creating a Subſtance, is no more than 
the bringing Something into Being, 
which before had no manner of Ex. 
iſtence ;. but this is not to affirm, That 
2 Thing may be, and not be at the 
ſame Time; which is a Contradiction, 
' and therefore the Object of no Power 
| 1 Wuhatſoever; but only that Something, 
| which once had no Being at all, = 
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be brought into Being. If we, Who 


work only upon pre- exiſtent Matter, 
cannot conceive how this ſhould be 


| againſt the Poſſibility of its being done 
by an Infinite Power; for there will 
always be ſomething in ſuch an Ob- 
ect as the Infinite Beinc, that will 
more than fill our finite Capacities. - 


much, when he tells us, “ That he 
« cannot © underſtand the Manner how 
« many Things are brought about by 
« his Self-exiftent Bx ix 6, ſuch as the 
4 Cohæſion of the Parts of Matter, 
and the Connexion which particu- 
© lar Beings n with each — 

And 


BY Seriem rerum 2 din Dot. 
ſible foret humanæ imbecillitati aſſequi, cum prop- 
ter earum omnem numerum ſuperantem multitu- 
dinem, tum propter infinitas circumſtantias, in un 
& eidem re, quarum unaquzque poteſt eſſe cauſa ut 
res exiſftat aut non exiſtat. Tract. de Emend. 
Intelleck. p. 388. 

Cognoſcere * iP partes nature revera co- 
ters & quomodo una quæque bars cum ſuo to- 
Pang eniat, id me ignorare dixi in antecedenti 

piſtols, quia ad hoc cognoſceudum require» 


retue- totam naturam omneſque ejus partes cog- 
nofcere. p. 439. 


An D Spinoſs himſelf confeſſes as ö 
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done; this can be no good Argument 
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« And yet he is fully perſuaded, that 
« there is a Chain and Connexion f 
4 particular Beings; that there is ſuch 
& a Thing as the Coheſion of the 
« Parts of the Body, and an Union f 
_ all the Parts with the whole. And 
therefore, in Purſuance of the ſame 
Way of : Reaſoning, Altho' we cannot 
tell how G o » could make all Thing 
out of Nothing, our Ignorance will 
never prove the Thing to be impok 
ſible, nd more than Spinoſa's Ignorance 
of the Cauſe. of Coheſion in the Parts 
of Matter, will prove that there can 
be no ſuch Thing. 
Tux Neceſſity of admitting a Goes 
tive Power, will appear ſtill ſtronger, 
when we come to ſhew the Abſurdities 
which the Meterialift for Want of ſuch 
a Power 1s reduced to. But _ 
- .3Zdh, ANOTHER Impoſſibility the 
Atheiſt is wont to charge upon our 
Notion of a Gop, is on account of 
our aſcribing Goodneſs to Him, which 
they ſay, is plainly contradicted by the 
many Marks and Tokens of Natural 
and Moral Evil Which appear in that 
| | Part 
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Part of his Workmanſhip which we 


are beſt acquainted with, Before the 


ol 


Atheiſt can prove that theſe could not 


poſſibly proceed from a Good BEING, 


it will be incumbent. on him to ſhew, 


ferent Degrees of Perfection. If he 
cannot do that, then certainly every 


rutes what we call Natural or Phy- 
ical Evil, Thus for Inſtance, Tis an 
I mperſection in us Men that we 


Frame and Conſtitution; ſuch a Know- 
ledge, I mean, as, would enable us 
to find out (anteceden tly to the tedi- 


what would be good. for us, and what 
would be prejudicial or hurtful to us, 
To ſupply the Want of this Know- 
ledge, Go p has affix*d the Idea of 
Pain to our Natures, which is de: 
ſgned to give us Warning of any 
Thing that might hurt us. Pain is 

6 acknow- 


— 


That tis inconſiſtent with the Nature 
of Goodneſs to make Beings with dif- 


Degree of Imperfection makes an A- 
batement of the Happineſs of the Crea- 
ture; and ſuch an Abatement conſti- 


want a perfect Knowledge of our own 


ous Way of Trial and Experience) 
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and Ignorance of our own Frame 


out of Order, nor endeavour to ſet | 


SGoodneſs to make bim capable of re 


and iuvolve icſel ! in Moral Evil. 
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acknowledged to be a real” Eyil, and 
yet if we were not admoniſhed by 


it to avoid ſuch Things as would be 
hurtful to us, what thro? Inadvertency 


we ſhould never know when it wg 


aright, till it was too late. If there 
fore it be not repugnant to the Idee 
of Goodneſs to create a ine with 
ſuch a limited Knowledge; neither 
could it be inconſiſtent With the ſam 


ceiving painful Ideas, when ſuch! 
Conſtitution Was fitted for the Uk and 
Benefit of Tucka Crearure. 
Axpo thus for Moral” Evil, 
Atheiſt can never ſhew its rel 
ence to be a Contradiction to the 
Idea of Goodneſs, till he can fully fatixh | 
us, that there can be no bel thing 
as a Creature endued with Aa, Powe 
over its Own Actions becauſe if that 
is poſſible, which the Atheiſt cannot 
diſprove, ſuch a Creature may moſt cer 
tainly make an ill Uſe of that Power, 


Bur 


r Lodo 
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Bur I ſhall decline ſaying any more 
upon this Head of Natural and Moral 
Evil, becauſe this Subject has been al- 


ready Handled by the Learned Perſon 


who lately Preached theſe Lectures; 
to whom the Reader is ved for 


farther AE AAS 


03 


5 
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Prove all Things: hold faſt 
that e is al. 3 


A vr N Gi in ihe pricing 
Diſcourſe ſhewn that the 
Atheiſt cannot prove a Con- 
tradid ion upon our Notion 
of a Gop; and yet ſure if 
there was a real Contradiction in it, he 
might help others to a Sight of it as 
well as himſelf; I proceed to conſider 
the Difficulties attending his Scheme, 
by which he will appear to be a very 
partial Enquirer after Truth, as he 
G 3 might 
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mi glit have ſeen much greater Diffi. 
3 in his Material Scheme, than 
thoſe which he makes Objections againſt 
the Religious dne; that under the Co. 
jour of avoiding the three Difficulties 
of an Immaterial, Omnipotent, and 
Good. G Os, "FR fore'd to take Re- 
fuge in ſuch” Explioations of Things as 
are evidently falſe and impoſſible; and 
is therefore inexcuſable in making thoſe 
G Difficulties. a Pretence for rejecting Re- 
3 10N, ' 
| . is the only Perſon among 
| the modern Atheiſts, that has. pretend- 
| ed to give us à regular Scheme d 
' Atheiſm ; and therefore I cannot act un- 
fairly in making him the Repreſents 
tive of their Party, and in, proving the 
Meakneſs and Abſurdities of the Athe. 
iſtick Scheme, by ſhewing the Faults 
of his: tho I ſhall not ſo: entirely con. 
fine myſelf to the Examination of his 
Scheme, as not to ſhew occaſionally, 
that every other Scheme that leaves 
out the Religious Notion of a GO 
will be liable to great Abſurdities. And 
x we examine the Hypotheſis Which 
7425 ws | '*, Spingjs 
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Spineſs has ſubſtituted as a Remedy to 
the above-mentioned Difficulties, I am 
fally perſuaded his Remedy will: appear 
to all indifferent Perſons to be much 
worſe than the Daſcuſes he Arn 
of, 

HE Gignaſe: with usz1 of That Some- 
© thing - muſt haye exiſted from all 
« Eternity, without having any; other 
« Cauſe: of its Exiſtence than the abſo- 
* lute Neceſſity of its own Nature: 
Thus far we are agreed; He further 
ſuppoſes, * That there is Nothing in 
Nature, that is, no Subſtance or real 
Being, beſides this One Neceſſarily 
* Exiſtent Being; and ſince the Ex- 
4 iſtenoe of Material Subſtance is moſt 

« evident, that this muſt be the One 
1  Selbexiſtent Brix, and all the va- 

* riety of Beings in the World, no- 
* thing but different Modifications of 

this One Material Subſtance. He ſup- 

© poſes this Subſtance to be Infinite 

For Immenſe, and to have an infinite 


Number of Attributes, two of which 


«* he ſuppoſes to be Thought and Ex- 
* tenſion; he then affirms in Conſe- 
92 9 94 s quence 


4 being all of them Conſubſtantial with 


\ tho? | Spinoſa and we do differ as to 
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4 quence of this, That all Bodies 
« are Modifications of this One Sub- 
t ſtance, conſidered as extended ; as all 
« Souls. or Thinking | Beings are the 
Modifications of this One Subſtance 
«& conſidered under the Notion of 
% \Thought. So that Gop, the Neceſſari. 
« ly Exiſtent Beixns, and endued with 
« infinite Perfe&tions, is the Cauſe of 
6“ all Things that exiſt, tho' at the ſame 
c time He himſelf differs not really 
© from thoſe Things that exiſt; they 


© him, and not fo much as perſonally 
© differing from Him. He is at the 
«< fame time Agent and Patient, Cauſe 

* and Effect, and every Thing He pro- 
6 duces, is only practiſing upon Hin- 
3 and generating a new 

* ance of Himſelf." 4 

Txr1s is the mic chen 
that Spinoſa has thought fit to erect, in 
order to get himſelf clear of the Three 
above · mentioned Difficulties. From this 
Account of his Syſtem tis evident, that 


the Subject of the Selſ· exiſtent Nature; 
err LV. Vet, 
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yet, as to certain Characters or Pro- 
ops; we ang thr 1. gs, Franc 


0 Tux Vnity or Simplielty of hs 
Selfexiſtent BEING. And 24h), Its 
Immutability. For whatever Diverſi- 
ty, whatever Changes there may ſcem 
to be in the Nature of Things, yet all 
this does ſeem” to paſs with him for 
nothing; ſo long as tis but one and the 
fame Numerical BEING appearing in 
different Dreſſes: As a Man ſuffers no 
real Change by aſſuming different Cha- 
raters, or by perſonating any State or 
Condition of Life different from his 
own : Which he thinks ſufficient to ſe- 
cure both the Unity and Immutability 
of his Self-exiftent BEIN G. Thus far 
then being agreed, we are to enquire, 
How far he has mended the Reli- 
gious Scheme by rejecting Immaterial 
Subſtance ; and whether his Material 
Scheme can poſſibly anſwer the above 
mentioned Characters. 

TRE inſuperable Difficulties which 
thinking Men found in reconciling theſe 
e Nen with material * in- 

clind 
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hitherto ſuſpected of it. Matter had 
always been thought capable of Di 
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clin d them to admit, altho' their Senſes 
could give them no Information con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of any ſuch Bx. 
ING, - that there might be in Nature 
ſome more perfect Manner of Exiſtence 
than the Material one; and this they 


Called Immaterial Subſtance. Spinoſe 


himſelf. was well aware of the Diff. 
culties that would diſturb his Material 
Scheme, and therefore found it neceſſs 
ry to give us a new Notion of Matter, 
and different from what the World had 


viſion into numberleſs Parts; each d 
which Parts might exiſt ſeparately from 
the whole ; and conſequently, if Matter 
was the Self-exiſtent Being, according to 
the common Notion the World had of 
it, there muſt have been as many Self 
exiſtent Beings as there are Parts into 
which Matter is diviſible. But Sprmoſe 


Was ſenſible that the BeinG which 


was Neceſſarily Exiſtent, could be but 
One; he therefore lays it down as the 
Foundation of his Undertaking, That 


Y there is no more than One Material 
&« Subſtance 
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* Subſtance in, the World; that What 

every Body before him had call'd di- 
« ſtinct Subſtances, were to be no long · 
« er ſuch. And tho the ſeveral Parts 
of Matter are every Day ſeen to be 
ſeparated from each other without lo- 
ſing their Exiſtence, as when the Parts 
of Wood are divided from each other 
into Smoke and Aſhes; and tho? the 
ſeparate Exiftence of Individuals, and of 
the ſeveral Concretions of Matter look 
never ſo much like diſtin&t Subſtances ; 
yet they ſhall all paſs with Spinoſs for 
nothing more than different res, 
one and the fame Being. 

Bo r e know any thing at all 
we know this to be falſe: and impoſſi- 
ble: if we have any diſtint Ideas, and 
if fuch diſtinct Ideas will at all prove a 
«eal Diſtindction or Difference in Things 
without us, we are as certain 
as we can be of any Thing, that there 
mult be more than one Material Sub- 
ſtance ; as many as there are or can be 
of ſeparate, material Exiſtences, and 
thoſe. as many as the Divilions whach 
ini is capable of receiving. And 

therefore 


oy 


Dilemma, of either admitting 
or elſe acknowledging Matter to be 3 
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therefore Spinoſs by ſubſtiruring Mar: 
ter in the Room of Immiaterial Sub. 


ſtance, has avoided a Difficulty; and 


taken up with an Impoſſibility. For 
let there be never ſo much Difficulty 


in conceiving Immaterial Subſtance, yet 
when we find ourſelves reduced to this 


it for true; 


Simple Being, the Choice which Side 
to take, cannot be long in making: 
For all that any one can ſay againſt Im- 
material Subſtance, is only this; That his 
Senfes give him no Account of any ſuch 
Exiſtences; but as for Matter or the 
Material World, he 1ces nothing plain- 
er than that this is a Compound Being 
each of -whoſe Parts may exiſt ſeparate- 
Iy; and therefore can never be made 
conſiſtent with that Unity and Simplis 
city which are neceſſary Conſequences 
of that Ozeneſs of Subſtance which Spi- 
noſa aſcribes/to the Neceſſarily Exiſting 
BNIx G. The only Subterfuge Spimeſs 
has, and a mere Subterfuge it is, 5 


this; That he takes it for - granted, 
there is no ſuch Thing as a Vacuum; 
and 


r 1 Jy 1 
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and therefore. that there can be no real 
n 


another, , 

In. the firſt place, This.is Ning for 
granted, and Building his whole Schems 
upon what Sir Iſauc Nemton, a much 
better Philoſopher than himſelf, has 
ſince his Time given the World ſtrong 
Reaſons for believing to be falſe, viz, 
That there are no Spaces voia of Mutter, 
But ſuppoſing there is no ſuch Thing 
as a Vacuum; yet thaſe who maintain'd 
the Inn of Matter, or. that. all Space 


was filled with Matter, did acknow- 


ledge, that the Parts of Matter were 
really diviſible, and ſeparable from each 
void Spaces neceſſary in making a Se- 
paration of one particular Part of Mat- 
ter from another, however neceſſary 
they might be to make a total Sepa- 
ration from all Matter in general: For 
who will not ſay, that two Perſons are 
as really ſeparated from one another, 
tho the Space or Diſtance that ſepa- 
rates them ſhould be filled with other 
Perſons, as if it were taken up by any 


9 
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Thing elſe? and therefore one Part of 
Matter may be really divided from? an. 
other, altho* the Space between thoſe 
two- Parts of Matter ſhoul> be — 
vp by other Matte. 

-TxDt#rD, Spinoſa nimſelf ſexs 5 
miſtruſt che Strength of this Argument, 
and therefore thinks it beſt to provide 
himſelf'a Retreat in caſe” he were beat. 
en out of it, by ſaying, That he dos 
not know whether he attributes am 

to Go p, that is unworthy of 
him, if he ſhould grant char He was dl. 
viſible *. And all che Reaſon he give 
Why Diviſibiliey ſhould he an Imper. 
fection in Gp, is, Becauſe if He 
*: diviſible, He as divided by Himſelf, 
and not by any External Cauſe. ” But 
this Anſwer leaves the Difficulty in al 
its Strengtly: For let the Divifibiſity be 
r 
2 remains, * a CE 
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1 Se, — cur + dien Natura kde eſſet, 6 
dicatur' Divifibilis: n che Hotter Exd of the Sclalion 
Pap. x5. Part 1. 
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ſeparable Nature, can be a Simple 
or Uncompounded BerixnG, Till the 


* - 
% 
— * 
5 
6 5 
* 


Maerialiſt can fatisfy us in that Point, 


we muſt beg Leave to affirm, That he 
is no fair Examiner; that he could 


not be determined by the greater Evi- 


dence, when he left Religion to free 
himſelf from the Belief of Immaterial 
Subſtance, becauſe at the ſame time he 
aw himſelf under a Neceſſity of ſwal- 
lowing an Article of Belief of much 
harder Digeſtion; I mean, that Diviſi» 

bility 15 irreconcileable with Unity. 
2dly, ANOTHER remarkable Diffi- 
culty the Atheiſt brings upon himſelf, is, 
To make a falficient Proviſion for "the 
Immutability of his Self- exiſtent BzinG, 
while he makes Matter to be the Sub- 
ect of it. We are fully perſuaded that 
we know the Difference between a Be- 
ing that always continues the fame, and 
a Bei! 
Manner of its Exiſtence ; that a Being, 
who is what it is by a Neceſſity of 
Nature, cannot be ſubject to Change 
or Corruption: we are alſo well aſſured 
that Material Beings are ſo far from 
being 


ing that is perpetually changing the 


| 
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without Variation or Shadow of 
2 . that they are ſubject to all 
manner of Alterations, that they are 
fucceſſively putting on new Modes of 
Being, acquiring ſome Forms that they 
had not before, and loſing others that 
they had. 

How much ſoever our modern Atbeif 
may think fit to laugh at the Epicurean, 
yet I think, in this Reſpect, they haye 
taken better Care of their Gods than he 
has done, The Epicureans ſaw that their 
Material Gods could never be perm; 
nent Beings, if they were in the Way 
of their Atoms; that their Frame 
would be in continual Danger of be, 
ing diſordered, if not deſtroyed by their 
EET Tacurſions: and therefore they 
wilely removed them out of their. num 
berleſs Worlds, where the Atoms were 
continually joſtling each other , and 
placed them in, Security in their Intra: 
mundan Spaces: But. our modern 4. 
bei has taken no ſuch Care of his 

God, for he has leſt him in all the 
BY and Confuſion "of 'Things,contin- 

7 altering and changing his State and 

— Condition, 
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Condition, ſometimes for the better, 
ſometimes for the worſe; he is the Subs 
ect of all the Generations, and- all the 
Corruptions that are ſeen in the World, 
For, as what others would call parti- 
cular Beings or Subſtarices, are with 
Spizoſe only Modes of the ſame One 
blanc Gop; ſo it muſt be Go 
that is tlie Subje&t of all the Changes; 
and yet Cotta in Tull de Natura Deorum, 
peaks of it as an undoubted Axiom in 
Philoſophy, Si ortus eſt Deoram, intcritus 
ſt nereſſe eff. p. 1 
MoTasrtity® has ſo plain a Matk 
of Imper fection upon it, and is ſo in- 
conſiſtent with neceſſary Exiſtence, that 
it gives Spinoſa no ſmall Trouble to 
dear his Neceſſary Being from any ſuch 


'" 


Imputation; and the only Way he could 


think of, was this: That tho' the Man- 
ner of Being was always changing, 
yet the Subſtance or Subject of thoſe 


Changes always continued the ſame. 


But this Plea will never excuſe his Self- 
exiſtent Being from Variableneſs and 
Change, whenever we appeal to any 
of the Ancients who have made 'uſe of 

H theſe. 
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theſe Words: For they all maintained, 
as much as $pinoſa, the Immutability of 
the Subſtance. of Body; they ſuppoled 
that the Subſtance of Matter was never 
created or annihilated, but always conti. 


nued the ſame; and yet believed it 2 


BzixG that was eee. & Trl, 
becauſe of its ſo oſten altering the 


Manner of its Exiſtence. 


Tus Proteus of the Ancients, tho 
the Emblem of the greateſt Inconſtay 


cy, would he as. immutable a God, 


with all the different Forms he A 
himſelf imo, as Spinoſa's Self. exiſtent Be 
ing. For twas always the ſelf-ſame 
Being, tho” ſometimes in one Shape 
ſometimes in another. And therefore 
to deny the ; Muyrabiliry of any Being 
merely becauſe the Subſtance, remain 
che ſame, is 10 give à neu Signific 
tion to the Word, and different from 
what was ever given before. For in 
every Mutable Being twas always un. 
derſtood, that the Subſtance remained 


what it was, only the Mode of its Ex 
iſtence was altered; otherwiſe- there 


would be no Difference between the 
11 * Change 
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Change and the Annihilation of a Being; 
and yet the Poets as well as Philoſophers; 
the fabulous Mctamerphoſes of Ovid, as 
well as the real Changes and Corrups 
tions, as explained by the Philoſophers; 
have always ſuppoſed 4 Difference be- 


tween theſe two Ideas. And therefore 


Spinoſa's Argument will only prove the 
Immortality, not the Immutability of 
his Self-exiſtent Being. 

Tis plain from Pluterch, That he 
thought a Being might be immortal, and 
jet an imperfect and mutable Being: 
For thus he expreſſes himſelf in his 
Treatiſe againſt the Stic, where he is 
ridiculing the Stoical Notion of Jupiter, 


into whom the Stoicks ſuppoſed all o- 


ther Beings, Gods as well as Men, to 

be — at the Conflagration; 
* Chryſippas, ſays he, and Cleanthes , 
* when they had filled the whole 


„World with what they called Gods, 


they took no Care |. of. ſecuring any 


of them from Corruption but Jupiter 


only, in whom all the reſt of the 
Gods were loſt. And then he makes 
this Remark, That lis deſtroy ing of 
e 
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them was no better a Proof of hi 
« own Immutability than it was df 


&« theirs. For, fays he, it is no more 


Lan Argument of Weakneſs and My. 


tability in the Gods, that they are 


« 
cha nged and corrupted into Jupiter, 
« 
0 


than it is in Jupiter into N sf 
are changed. 
BESI DES, this Argument of th 


| Spinoliſts cannot be a good one, be 


cauſe it would prove too much: ft 


it would prove not only that 'th 
Self exiſtent BEING was not a Mutabk 


BE Ne, but alſo that there could be n 
fuch Thing as a Mutable Being in the 
World. For if the Self-exiſtent BRN 
could be an Immutable one amiqdſt al 

| ; | 
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cauſe his Subſtance was not deſtroy» 


lot 


ed but remained the ſame; then what 


ſhould hinder Man from being an 
Immutable Being, - altho* he ſhould 
change his Opinions, Inclinations and 
Purpoſes. every Day, or, if you will, 
every Hour of the Day ? for. amidſt 
all theſe Changes, he is {till the fame 
Perſon or perſonal Being. And there- 
fore by the Reaſoning of the Spino- 
lifts, he too would be a moſt ſteady 
Being, tho his Thoughts and Purpoſes 
were unſteady; enough, £ 
THz s x Difficulties, or rather 
Impoſſibilities |, - muſt aſſect every 
Scheme that the Atheiſt can raiſe up- 


oa the Foot of a Material God. And 


now I will leave it with every 
Thoughtful Perſon , whether the 4- 
theiſt could be moved by any rational 
Conviction, when he took Refuge in 
the Material Hypotheſis, to avoid the 
Dificulty of conceiving an Immate- 
ral Exiſtence ; and whether he has 
not ated the ſame fooliſh Part, which 
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of this ſimple Subſtance of -Matter. 


leret, p. 58. de Nat. Deorum. Dave's Edit. 
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cut charged upon Epiparas in another 
Caſe S 

au, I Au now to conſider how he 
has imeaded the Matter by an 
a Power of making Something from 
Nothing. As he allows no ſuch Power, 
he is under a Neceſſity of deriving al 
the Powers of Nature from the Suh. 
ſtance of Matter, as from an Emanatiny 
Cauſe, producing them by acting upon 
itſelf; and thus Thought, Senſe, and 
Life, as well as Material Extenſion, 
muſt all be drawn out of the Bowe 


As there are evidently Thinking 
as well as Unthinking in the 
World; the Difficulty is, how to ds 
rive both of them from one ſingle Prit- 
ciple. Sp##eſa and we are agreed, That 
there is but One Principle of all Things: 
we aceount for it, by ſuppoſing an Om. 
-nipotent, Subſtantial Intelligence to hays 
— to Matter, not as an Ems 

natine 
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native Cauſe, by produeing it out of 
its own Subſtance; for we do not ſee 
how material Extenſion ſhould flow from 
the Subſtance of a Thoughtful Being, 
any more than how Thought ſhould 
ariſe from Matter; but that Gop gave 
2 Being to Matter from Norhing, or 
when it had no manner of Exiſtence 
previouſly to the Exereiſe of this Pow- 
er of his. 

Taz Atheift, that” he may avoid 
afcribing this Power of producing Sub- 
' ances, or of making Something from 
Nothing, which he thinks to be'the Ob- 
ject of no Power whatever, is forced to 
have recourſe to Material Subſtance as 
the only Source from whence muſt a- 
ri both Thought and Exrenfion, all 
the Variety of Corporeal Beings, all 
their Powers and Qualities, and 4Ifo all 
the Powers of Mind, ſuch as thoſe of 
Perception and Incefligence. A hard 
Task this is for him to perform; and 
yet hard as it is, he muſt go thro? 
with it, if he will not with us admit a 


Power of Creation. 
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Wx agree to what the Author of the 
Characteriſticis has ſaid concerning the 
Production of either of theſe Sub. 
ſtances, (to wit, Extended and Think. 
ing) out of the other, when he fays *, 
„That the poor Dręgs of ſorry Mat. 
# ter, can no more be made out 
K the ſimple, pure Subſtance of imm. 
6, terial I hought, than the high 8p. 
« rits of Thought or Reaſon; can be 
extracted from the groſs Subſtance 
4 of heavy Matter. ? We. joyn, I fay, 
with him in this Reaſoning, and d 
therefore aſſert the Neceſlity of having 
Recourſe to a Creative Power; for ſince 
neither Material Subſtance can floy 
from Immaterial, nor Immaterial Think: 
ing Subſtance from Material in the Way 
of Emanation ; there mult either be two 
Independept Principles from whence we 
may draw out theſe two different Kind 
of Being; or elſe one of them mult 
neceſſarily be produced from Nothi 

If the Atheiſt will affirm, That Thou 
an 


— 


and Extenſion may ariſe from the ſame 
Subſtance; the Abſurdities ke will be 
reduced to, are theſe; he muſt fay, 
That Senſe and Inſ enſibility are the At- 
tributes of the ſame Simple Subſtance 
of God; and yet he nor no Man a- 
lire can tell how ſuch incompatible At- 
tributes could be identified, ſo as to 
conſtitute one Simple Subſtance ; that is, 


how. the ſame -ſimple Subſtance could 


be both ſenſible and inſenſible, thought- 
ful and thoughtleb. 

To avoid this Abſurdity, he muſt 
then ſay, That there is no real Diffe- 
rence between Thought and Extenſion ; 


he muſt fall in with that abſurd No- 
tion of Mr. Hobþs, © That all Matter 


* is furniſhed with actual Senfation and 
Thought; altho* only Matter Orga- 
* nized and in Life, can make Evidence 
* of its Perceptions.” And Spinoſa ſeems 
to be. under a Neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging this ; becauſe he makes Thought 
and Extenſion to be Two Attributes 
of his One Subſtance, and ſays, © That 
« there is no real Difference between 

7 the Attributes and the Subſtance. ® 
For 


* 
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every Body elſe ſees a manifeſt Differenet 


cel ding it mp 


f e the Ideas of different Things? * 
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For if there bs no reat Difference bes 
tween the Attributes and the Subſtance, 
there can be none between the At. 
tributes themſelves, to wit, between 
Thought and Extefifion; according 6 
that known Rule, Thiar thoſe - Things 
which” agree in a third, muſt ere 2 


mong themſelves. | 
Trvs we ſre Spina in avoidiiia the 


Difficulty of conceiving Something made 
out of Nothing, reduced to the Nebeſſit) 
of making no real Pifference between 
Thought and material Extenſion, tho 


berween them. Whatever Difficulty theh 
there may be in cohteiving it poſſible 
that Something ſhould be Single from No. 
thing: yet 1 Hope chere is a great dell 
of Bitference between our nut conctiving 
the Poſib#ity of à Thing, and the 40. 
effible to be: That FHoupht 
and Extenſion flould be really the fame 


Thing, we ſee, if we ke any thing; to be 
impollible; becauſe out Ideas of em are 


and 


— 


* Vide Serm. VII. 
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ind we muſt deſpair of ever b 

that one Thing is not another, if 

Marks of Diſtinction in our Ideas will 

not prove a Difference in the Things 
themſelyes. 

24h, Tux E is another Abſurdity 
which Spingſa is led into by rejecting 

the Creative Power; which is this: 

He muft make his Self-exiſtent Being 

the Subject of all the contradictory In- 
clinations and Paſſions which are met 
with in Mankind; for if there be 

no Creative Power, there will be no 
other Way in accounting for the Exiſt- 

ence of Thing, br by deriving them 

from the Sub of the Self-exiftent 
BEING: But all ſuch, Derivations can 

be nothing but ſo many different Modes, 

as himſelf. canfeſſes, of the Divine Sub- 
ſtance; and conſequently, the Souls of 
Men, all their Thoughts and Paſſions, | 
will be only different Modes of the 7 
Divine BBIN G. And therefore it will | 
be Gop, and not the Man (for he | 
is only a Mode of the Divine BEIN o 

that thinks, affirms or denies, loves or 

hates, ſo oſten as Man ſeems to do 

either 
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either. is an undiſputed Axiom 
in Philo 5070, 1 That whenever we affirm 
of any. Thing, That it is an Agent 
or a Patient, we mean, that the Sub- 
ſtance, and not the Accidents, does 
or; ſuffers this or that; as When we 
fay, Iron is hard, or Wax ſoft; we 
mean not to fy, that the Accident of 
Hardneſs is hard, or of Soſtneſs is ſoft, 
for this would be ridiculons ; but that the 
Subſtance or Eſſence which conſtitutes 
theſe Bodies is hard or ſoft: ſo when 
we ſay that a Man thinks of any Thing, 
affirms or denies, loves or hates any 
Thing; we do not mean, that the 
Thoughts themſelves (which are only 
Accidents or Modes of the Soul) but the 
Man himſelf or his Soul thinks, affirms 
or denies, loves or hates. From thence 
it muſt follow, that the Souls of Men, 
being according to Spinoſs's Scheme, 
Modifications. of the Divine Subſtance, 
we mult not (if we would ' ſpeak pro- 
, Perly) fay; that the Man affirms or de- 
nies, loves or hates; but that Gov 
loves or hates, affirms or denies, as of: 
| ten as Men do ſo: And as one Man at 
>; the 
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the ſame Time, and in the fame Re- 
ſpects, affirms what anotlier denies,” and 
loves what another hates. According to 
this Account of Things, Gov»: Dal at 
the ſa me Time, and in the fame Re- 
ſpect affirm, and not affirm or deny, 
love, and not love or hate, which are 
palpable Contradictions; and if we 
know any thing at all, cannot poſſibly 
belong to any Being, Vet 'theſe, or as 
great Abſurdities will ſtick faſt to all 
the Deniers of Creative Powetr. © © 

Fox they muſt either affirm, with 
Spinoſa, That all the ſeveral Beings in 
the World are only Modes of the Ne- 
ceſſarily-exiſtent BEIN, which moſt 
end in the Abſurdity T have now mer- 
tioned, of making all the contradictory 
Volitions and Paſſions of Men to be the 
Afſections of one and the ſame Being: 
Or if they affirm theſe Modes of 5 pimoſe 
to be real and ſubſtantial Beings ; they 
muſt admit what is equally- abſurd, an 
infinite Number of Neceſſarily-exiflent 
Beings, as many as there- are real Be- 
ings in the World: Or elſe they muſt 
with us, allow, how difficult ſdever it 
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may be to conceive, that there muſt be 
ſomewhere or other a Power of ma. 
king Subſtances or real Beings, which 
is the ame. thing with what we call 
the Creative Power. For nothing can 
be plainer, than that all particular Be. 
ings (ſuppoſing them to be real or ſub- 
ſtantial Beings) muſt exiſt by a Nece{- 
ſity of Nature, if there be no ſuch 
Thing in the World as a Power a 
making real Exiſtences. 

SIN os A was well aware of this 
Conſequence, and therefore as he was 
neither willing to admit a Power of 
Creation, nor a Plurality of Neceſlari- 
ly-exiftent Beings, he could ſee. no other 
Way of extricating himſelf out of this 
— but by advancing this new 
That what the World had 
ry before him called real Beings, was no- 
thing more than different Modes of 
Being. And tho Mr, Boe ſeems 
to think the Chineſe Notion, which 
makes all particular Souls to be © 
many Selſ-exiſtent Beings, or Democri. 
tus and Epicuras's infinite Number of 


to be à more ta- 
tional 


tional Account of Things, than that 


which: makes all particular Beings to be 
only Modes of Being; yet thus far D 
acts 2 moſt fouliſh Part When he takes 
Refuge in either of theſe, to excuſe him- 
ſelf from admitting a Power of Creation. 

Fax as to a Plurality af Sel6exiſtene 
Beings, nothing can be more abſurd 
than to make all the Diverſity of Be- 
ings, with different Degrees af Power, 
to be all Neceſſarily- auiſtent. The Rea- 
ſon which induced the Chino to ſup» 
poſe a great Number of Selſ. exiſteut 
Souls With different Powers, was, That 
they might the hetter account fur cheir 
animating. different and unsgual Port ions 
of Matter; and the Reaſon Why the 
Epcur:aps ſuppoſed their Selſ- exiſtent 
Atoms tp be of diſferent Figures, was, 
That they might give a more praba- 
ble Account of the differews Combina- 
tions of Material! Beings. But if this 
Inequality of Souls, and the Different 
Figures of Atoms, was really neceſfa- 


y in accounting for the Dixerſuy of 
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fary to look farther, and enquire for 
the Cauſe of this Diddrende in the 

Chineſe and Epicarean Principles: For it 

the Inequality in the ſeveral Portion 

of Matter, was a good Reaſon for ſup- 
poſing an Inequality in the Self-exiſtent 
Principles, what Reaſon can they give 
why we ſhould not as well look out 
for the Cauſe of the ' Inequality of their 
Principles, as well as they provide 2 
Cauſe of the different and unequal 
Combinations of Bodies? They could, 
I ſay, have no more Reaſon for ſup. 
poſing the Difference of their Prin 
ples to have ariſen from the Neceſſity 
of their Natures, than that the ' diffe- 
rent Combinations of Matter, ſhould 
have ariſen from ſuch a Neceſſity; 
which latter they do not ſuppoſe. And 
therefore, if they would argue con- 
ſiſtently with themſelves, they muſt ac- 
knowledge ſome external Cauſe of the 
Difference that is ſuppoſed” to be in 
their Principles; and this Cauſe muſt 
be ſome One Simple BRING, not ma- 
ny Beings; becauſe all Diverſity of Be- 


ing does plainly ſoppoſe a — 
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irs being what it is, extrinſical to the 
Nature of the Being, to wit, that it 
muſt have ſome external Cauſe, that 
makes it to be what it is, or different 


from any Thing elſe, 
AND thus I have ſhewn that the 
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Acheiſt does not act like a fair Exa- 


miner, when he rejects a Gop with a 
power of Creation; becauſe he either 
takes up with a Number of Self- exiſtent 
Beings of unequal Forces, or elſe, with 
Spinoſs, he makes the Self-exiſtent B E- 
ING to be every Thing, in the ſtrict- 
eſt and propereſt Senſe of the Words; 
which are ſuch Abſurdities, that we 
may without Breach of Charity, deny 
ſuch Perſons to be impartial Searchers 
after Truth. 
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Prove all T binge: hold fa F: 
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Da HAVE 8 ſhows 0 
18 the Atheiſt cannot be a 
1 Sl fic Examiner, when he 
|S 1 1 — quits Religion for * 

e voiding ſome Diffieulties in 
the Religious Scheme; becauſe he muſt 
ſwallow much greater, if he - will ar- 


count for the Appearances of Things, 
and abide by his Material one. As to 
two of the Difficulties Which he 18 
vont to complain of, vis, The Imma- 

I 2 teriality 
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teriality of Gop, and his Power gf 
Creation, or of making Something from 
Nothing, we have already ſeen, that i 
he will not admit theſe, he muſt ad 
mit ſome Things that are much hard. 
er of Belief, and that therefore he can 
not be juſtifi6d by any fair and Cats 
did Reaſoner in rejecting Religion, for 
the Sake of theſe Difficulties. 


I AM now to conſider one other: 


Difficulty, which he makes in Excuſe 
for not believing” a GOD, Which ; 
That it would oblige him to belive 
that Evil may be reconciled with the 
ſuppoſal of a Good BEN; and am 1 
ſhew, That all the Ways he can pol 
fibly take to account for the real Stat 
of Good and Evil upon the Foot d 
Atheiſm,” are impoſſible to be true; 4nd 
therefore that he is an unfair Examine 
in rejecting Religion for the Sake 0f 
this Difficulty. I will begin with that 
Account Spinoſa is able to give of thi 
Phenomenon, conliftently with his Syſtem 
of the World, which is built upon l 
| fingle Principle, from whetice he is to 
draw both Good and Evil. GY 
| IL 


þ ; 
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' Ts there was in the World nothing 
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but Natural and Moral Good, or no- 


thing but Natural and Moral Evil, 


there would be no Difficulty in deriving 
either of them from one ſingle Prin- 


ciple; but as there is an evident Mix- 
ture of both in the World, Spinoſa judg?d 
it to be impoſſible that ſuch a Mix- 
ture ſhould ariſe from a good Principle, 


and therefore erects a new Syſtem witty - 
2 Material God at the Head of it, that 


ſhould be neither Good nor Evil, but 
in its own Nature indifferent to both 5 
Such a Being then acting neeeſfarily Ac? 
cording to its Nature, which Nature is 
ſuppoſed to be perfectly indifferent as 
to Good and Evil, and acting by an 


infinite Force or Power, muſt dich | 


all the Poſſibilities of Being. For Sis 
1004 fa ys * *. Ex * Divine Natura 
infinita infuicis modis, hoc eſt, omnia qua 


[ub intelloctum inf nitum cadere poſſunt, ſe- 


qai debent. And therefore, ſince Etrors 

and Crimes, Grief and Pain, are as real 

Modifications of Being, as Truth and 

I 1 Virtue, 

TREE NODES! n 
* Prop. XVI. 25 
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Virtue, Pleaſure and Happineſs; conſe. 
quently one as well as the other muſt 
have a Place in the Univerſe. For this 
Principle being in its own Nature in- 
different to either ' what we call Good 


in order to get 


I would grant Spinoſa, that his Infinite 


Senſe, when he accounted for the Goods 
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or Evil, and producing all that is poſ. 
ſible to be produded, it muſt of courk 
produce Evil as well as Good. 

WE will now ſee whether "twas 
worth Spiagſas while to quit Religion 
rid of that difficult 
Queſtion, If a Good Goo, mio 74 4 


T oa. . ar. jen frnd FP rad © 


BEING ſhould produce all the Poſſi 
bilities of Being; but then I can nevet 
grant, that Contradictions are Poſſibi 
lities of Being. And yet ſurely it looks 
as much like a Contradiction as can be, 
to draw out of the ſame Simple, Un- 
compqunded Subſtance both Wiſdom 
and Folly, Virtue and Vice, Happineß 
and Miſery; and yet if this Account 
could be true, theſe muſt all flow 
from the Eſſence of the Self. exiſtent 
Be ING. ; 


HOMER * . much better 


and 
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and Evils of this Life by placing to 
Tuns near the Throne of Jupiter, one 
filled with good Things, the other with 
Evils, and that Goods and Bvils came 
from Heaven, as Jupiter poured out of ei- 
ther of them; if he poured; out of hath 
at the ſame Time, then there was ups 
on Earth an Appearance of both Good 
and Evil, or a Mixture of hoth. He 
ſaw that if he had made both Happi- 
ne6 and Miſery to be drawn out of 
the ame Veſſel, that it would have had 
too much of the Air of Incredible, even 
for a Poem; that it would have been 
as bad as if he ſhould have pretended 
to fetch both ſalt Mater aud freſb from 
the ſame Spring or Fountain, which was 
in St. James's Time a proverbial Say ing 
by which they uſed to expres an Im- 
poſſibility. Had Sprinoſa lived in thoſe © 
Days, and broached this Doctrine, his 
God might have been in Danger of 
becoming a . proverbial Expreſſion for 
any Thing that was thought impoſſi- 
ble. For to ſuppoſe a Simple Being to 
be neither Good nor Bad, but a Mix- 
ture of both, is ſuppoſing what is al- 

; I 4 together 
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together unintelligible. The Spinoft WM | 
muſt allow a real Difference between 
Phyſical Good and Phyſical Evil, Plea: MW | 
ſure and Pain, Happineſs and Miſery: WM 
And yet if his Account of Things were Wl 
true, theſe muſt be ſo like one another, 
and fo much of the ſame Nature, as to 
come indifferently from the ſame Un: 
compounded Subſtance. 

Bur this is not all, here is not only 

2 Difficulty - of giving Birth to both 
Good and Evil from fuch a ſingle 
Principle, but alſo when that - is done, 

of freeing ſuch a Principle from the 
Contradiction of being at the fame 

| Time happy and miſerable, in Joy 
= - and*in Grief, as often as Men or any 
other Beings are'in theſe Circumſtances, 
which is always the Caſe of ſome or 
other of them. Tally * ridicules a No- 

tion of Pythagoras, which made the 

Souls of Men to be Parts of the D. 

vine BEING; becauſe God muſt in 

ſuch Cate be often miſerable ; but thi 

. was not to be reconcifd with his ſuppoſed 

N Happineks 


* wm 


* q Tull. De Natura Dior. 
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Happineſs. Nam Pythagoras qui cenſuit 
Deum animum eſſe per Naturam rerum om- 
nem intentum &5 commeantem, ex qua noſtri 
animi carp:rentur, non vidit diſtractione hu- 
manorum animorum diſcerpi & dilacerari 
Deum: & cam miſeri eſſent animi, quod 
pleriſque contingeret, tum Dei partem eſſe 
miſeram. We fee that it was then 
thought a good Argument againſt Py- 
thagoras's Opinion, That if it were true, 
the DEI Ty muſt be miſerable, which 
could not be, becauſe Go p was a Hap- 
py Bz1xG,. and they little thought that 
twas Poſſible-to be both happy and 
miſerable at the fame Time; and there- 
fore Pythagoras*'s Notion was juſtly re- 
ected, and ſo muſt Spinoſa's too for the 
fame Reaſon ; for if Pythagoras made 
the Souls of Men to be Parts of the 
Divine BEIN O, Spinoſa makes them to 
be Modes of the ſame BEIN, or the 
fame Nature of Go, differing only 
in the Manner of its Exiſtence; and 
therefore the Divine BEING muſt be 
at leaſt equally affected in the one as 
in the other Caſe. 


TAE 
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TEE Religious Man ſtands clear of 
any ſuch Abſurdities; as he ſuppoſes 
theſe particular Exiſtences Which are 
che Subjefts of Evil, to be made not out 
of the Divine Subſtance, but from Ne 
thing, and to be created with different 
Degrees of Perfection, and conſequent- 
ly, that the Evils they are obnoxious 


to, whether Phyſical. or Moral, do not 


proceed from Him, but are, as I be 
fore obſerved, ., merely the Effects of 
their imperfett Natures. And we do 
not think that the Atheiſt. can prove it 
inconſiſtent with Goodneſs to make li. 


mited or imperfe& Natures. Thus fac 
we are (ure we can talk Senſe. Where 


as Spinoſs having no Creatures nor li- 


mited Natures to take Refuge in, muſt 


neceſſarily ſuppoſe all the Evils and Im- 
perſections of the World to be the At- 
tributes of his Infinite BEING: And 
therefore. cannot avoid the Abſurditicy 


I have now charged upon him. 
THz KF is alſo one other Abſur- 


_ dity chargeable upon $pize/a's Syſteu, 
viz. That all the fooliſh and wicked 


Thoughts of Men, as well as thoſe that 
are 
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are good and rational, muſt be the 


Thoughts of his Self- exiſtent BEIN o; 
but ſo long as we ſee a real Difference 
between go 
Virtue and Vice, we can never fee how 
ſuch incompatible Properties can flow 
from the ſame Principle. For this would 
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good Senſe and Fooliſhneſs, 


be to make a moſt. Simple Being to 


be not only a Compound Being, Which 
is Contradiction endugh; but allo eom- 
pounded of ſueh inoonſiſtent Ingredients 
as could never be united together in 
the ſame Being, but would battle each 
other till one of them had ſubdued and 
deſtroyed the other. 

Bo r then, it may be ſaid, Why may 


Chriſtian Religion ſuppoſes to be true, 
vis That —.— Perſon may be the 
Subject of both human and divine At- 
tributes? For human Wiſdom, or the 


Wiſdom which human Nature, for In- 


ſtance, is capable of, when compared 


Folly : And if this be true, then the 
Subject of both Natures muſt be at the 
lame Time eine and humanly wiſe, 


not this be true, as well as what the 


with divine Wiſdom, is no better than 


that 
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that is, wiſe, and not wiſe; but this 
can no more be conceived than the 
other; and if theſe Things can be ſup- 
poſed by the Religious Man to exiſt in 
Gop, why not by the Spinoſift in his Self. 
exiſtent Being. Some Chriſtians to avoid 
this Difficulty of uniting Go » and Man 
in the Perſon of our Saviour, either 
ſuppoſed one of the Natures to be ſwal- 
lowed up, loſt or confounded in the 
other, viz.” the Man in Go; or elſe, 
that after the Union there ſtill conti. 
nued two diſtinct Subjects of the two 
different Natures; but there is no Need 
of either of theſe Solutions to clear the 
Union of G o with Man from the Ob- 
ject ions I have raiſed againſt Spinoſa's 
Self-exiſtent Being. For when Goo took 
upon him human · Nature, that human 
Nature was perfectly ſubmitted to the 

Divine, and conſtantly followed its Gui- 
dance, and the Actions of the Perſon 
were always the laſt Determinations, not 
of the Paſſions and Appetites of the 
Man, but of the Divine Logos. No con- 
trary Volitions, no Conflict between 
Gop and Man, but the Word * 
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and the Man followed: And tho our 
SAVIOUR, as a Man, is faid to have en- 
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creaſed in Wildom as well as Stature; 


yet it is enough for my preſent ** 
poſe, that there was no Claſhing 
tween the Wiſdom of the Divine — 
Human Nature: If the Wiſdom of the 
latter was leſs extenſive, yet it was 
without any Mixture of Folly : Where- 
as I objected againſt Spinoſa's Syſtem, 
becauſe it introduced a Nature which 
was a perfect Scene of Contention and 
Inconſiftency, as it was evident from 
the many rational and fooliſh Thoughts 
of Men; which if we know what Con- 
tradictions are, muſt be ſuch, when- 
ever they are both made to be at the 
fame Time the Thoughts of one and 
the ſame Being. And yet (as I have 
already ſhewn) his Self- exiſtent Being, 
o long as he ſuppoſes him the only 
Subſtance or real BEING in the World, 
and all other Beings only the ſame Be- 
ing in different Shapes and Dreſſes, ac- 
cording to the Diverſity and Variety 
that we fee in Nature, muſt be charge- 
able 
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able with all. the fooliſh. as well as Tay 
tional Thoughts of Men . 
HAVING now ſhewn, that Spineſ' 

Hypotheſis is ſo far from giving a bet. 
ter Account of that, Mixture of. Good 
and Evil which appears in the World, 
than the Religious Scheme, that it wil 
by nd means introduce any ſuch Mix. 
ture into the World ; and; therefore, that 
every Spinoſpt is Culpable When he re. 
jets Religion for the, Difficulty of re- 
conciling Good and Eu — — 


Gov: 1 V9 
— That no 0 


I coME. now to 
ther. Atheiſtick Scheme ought, to be ta- 
ken up by any fair and impartial Ex 
miner; becauſe every other Atheiſtick 
Scheme, different from that of ;Spino/a, 
will 1 more than One Neceſſa- 
rily-exiſtent Principle; but a Plurality 
of Self. exiſtent Beings cannot pollibly 
be true. And therefore how. well foe 
ver aan. of —— would | ac 


— 


1 2 — 2 


— 


vide Serm. IV, 
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t ought not to be admitted ſor a So- 
jution of it; becauſe every good Syſtem 
ought to be builr upon clear and evi- 
dent Principles of Reaſon, as well as to 
be qualified for folving Appearances of 
Things: But every Seheme that ſup- 
poſes a Plurality of Independent, Ne. 
ceſſarily-exiſtent Beings, is ſo far from 
being ſupported by clear, evident Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, that tis directly re- 
pugnant to the cleareſt Ideas we have 
of the Order of Things. All the real 
perſections that Men have ever had 
any Notion of, they have been wont to 
give to the Seif-exiftent BEIN O they 
were fure that Something muſt be 
boundlefs in its Exiſtence, both with 
regard to Time and Place; and as the 
Exifteiice of that Something was exclu- 
ded from no Place nor Time, that its 
Operation could not be hindered any 
ere nor any ben. As theſe Powers and 
Privi 1 were always th 
to — — — — 
they were as C aſcribed to 
the Self. exiſtent Bx ix; for the Exel. 
eney of ſuch a Nature mal be, accord - 


ing 
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ing to our Conceptions, if any Thing 


be fo, entitled to all poſſible Perfecti 
ons; but then it muſt be very hard 
to conceive two ſuch” Beings with all 
theſe Powers and Privileges; as for In- 
ſtance, We ſhall be hard put to it to 
find Room for more than One of ſuch 
4 Kind of Beings, as would by Itſelf 
fill up and exiſt in every Part of the 
infinite Space, as it mult of Neceſſity, 
fince tis Ripped to * Infinite ot 
Immentfe.'!' . 

TI the Atheiſt can titel us omg 
provide a Reception for a ſecond Inf 
nite, when all is already taken up by 
the other; we muſt beg Leave to a. 
firm; that he has a much greater Dif- 
ficulty upon his Hands, than the Reli 
gious Man has, when he is called upon 
to account for Good and Evil upon the 
Foot of a Good Go. For as the Arheiff's 


Self- exiſtent Beings, are ſuppoſed to be 


Material, they cannot be both in the 
ſame Place; and therefore a Second can- 
not be at all, becauſe the Firſt is ſup- 


poſed to be Infinite, and to have alrea- 


dy filled all the infinite Space. 
* „ 


* — 1 n 8 unn enn 


Sz E R M O N * 
Bur farther, The, Idea of Power 
flicks cloſe to our Idea of the Selbe N. . 
iſtent BEIN, and yet our Ideas wi 
not allow of talfing ar dividing the Pow-, 
er between TWO; becauſe "tis would be 
to admit Two ST that, could col 
trol one another, aud diſturb each other 
in their Operations + which furniſhes our 


SOL 


licited and reſtrained. to be given to 
4 Neceſſarily-exiſt ent and Infinite Bx 
NG. For in this Caſe, neither of the 
&lfexiftent Beings would be able *0 
produce” any one Thing witho "rhe 
lnterpoſition of the other. And cherte 
fore every Being in the W orld, woul 
be the Effect of tlicir oppoling bhe Ach. 
other, aud ſo 050 dt its Natlits 
from "either, bur from both. 
AS the Appearances” 01. Things, Irs 
10 where pace ot unmix'd Good, nor 
pure or unmixt Byil, ſame Perſons have 
Moßececk A ear Fondnefs for Two 
it and In dependent Principles, 
: ſuch a Syſtem would per- 
905 well account for the Mixture of 
Good and Evil, A whatever ſhould be 


_—_— proguced 
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produced from the Struggle and Con. 
fe of two contrary Powers, muſt of 
Erle partake of the Nature of both, 


Hut Werde "fond they may © be. of 


| this ay of ſolying the Difficulty, they 


may do well to conſider, whether the 
aſckibing to the N eceſſarily-exiſtent Br. 
ING, ſuch a Umited Power as evident. 
contradicts our cleareſt Ideas, be not 


à better Proof of the Falſhood of this 


Hypotheſi bs, than any Arguments they ca 
ring againſt the Being of a Goo. from 
eir Phenomenon of Good and Evil 

the firſt we are ſure cannot be the 

Truth, for Reaſons 1 have already g 

ven; the laſt may poſfibly be true, 1 

7 we "cannot, clear up every Difficul 

ty ig. may offer itſelf to 15 no. we 

are endeavourin to. regone e ood 

Evil * with a "Gon. „ la 

dhe, that fp 


5 '2dh, 1 WILL now, | 
N the Poſſibility of the; Exiſtence 
ontrary, Indepen- 


of Two or more. 


dent Principles, that yet they would 


not, any more than  Spinoſa's. 9855 


account for the Appearances of Good 
and . in the a wall | F 
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rs 
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1 
void 
of the Pifficultics thaz are met wi 
reconciling Evil with, a Good BEIN 


J entring into a particular "Detail 
with in 


is 177 
12 


K 2 unequal 
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unequal Powers, then the ſuperior Pow 

er acting neceſſarily and to the utmoſt 
Stretch of its Power, muſt, in an eter. 
nal ee bare deſtroyed all the 
1 ” the weaker Power ; And 

0 if the ſuperior Force were Gol 
there could be ov no ſuch Thing x 
Evil; or if Evil, no ſuch Thing 3s Good 
neither of which Will aufer t the 
true Appearance "of Things. The 
Arbeit cannot defend himſelf by the 
Kiikients, who füppoſed unequal, con: 
trary Powers! to habe always had an E 
tence without.” "deſtroying one a0 
ther: For altho* the ancient !Theology d 
the Pagan, as we find by the Poet 
auc other Mithologifts, confiſted of mai 
| 3 Principles 'eridued with” une 
Powers; tho the good Beings 

uch as Japiter, Sc. were ſuppoſed by 
them to be füperior in Power to ther 
Nove, yet they might eaſily believe 
the eternal Co. exiſtence of ſucli unequal 
Powers, or that the leſſer wert not de- 
ſtroyed by the 8 becauſe they 


fuppoſed Fupiter and the Teſt of the 
Good Principles"t to be Free Agents that 


acted 


. . 
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ated" with' Views" and for Ende, and 
might therefore — * the Goods 
tho" a fuperjor Principle permitted 
the Action of the® doen Evil: Fi Seng; 
in a Way of Puuifhment 10 ſuch ds 
bad broken the Laws of thoſe Beings, 

who were tlie Principles of Goodneſs. 
But as to the Atheiſtick Principles which 
a& neceſſarily} or © becauſe they cat 
belp it; and - conſequently, act to the 
utmoſt 'of their Power, the eternal 
dubſiſtence of unequal contrary Forces 
muſt be impoſſible, for the Reaſon al- 
ready given; and therefore they can- 
not-account for the Stare of Good and 
Se in the World. But, 

" 2dly Ir we 'take two contrary "AY 
eiples of equal Force to account'"for | 
Good and Evil, then as they act neceſ- 
farily, and therefore to the utmoſt of 
their Powers, their continual Oppoſition 
to each other Muſt either produce no- 
thing but Confuſion; that is, the evil 
Principle muſt deſtroy as faſt as the 
Good Principle produces any Thing, 
becauſe the Evil Principle is ſuppoſed 
to have as much Power, and to de | 

| | K 3 under 

. 


| 
| 
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under as great a Neceſſity ot K 
Power as — 9 2h nd 
equal Mixture 5 m 
run;thro' of al Tha as 
Reſult of — 1 4 107 
poſition. For there, is no third Way of 
conceiving the Eſſect of the Agency of 
nnd neceſſar In squab and contrary Poy- 
ers, But if neſcher of theſe þe;2grecabl; 
to the truth of Things, then the Arbeit is 
2 juſtified ja rejecting Religion for 
the Difficulty of ſolviag the Appear 
ances of Good and Evil, -becauſe every 
pretended Solution upon the Foot d 
9 will then appear to he talſe. 
iff, Tux Appearance of Goad an 
Evil cannot be aceounted for hy Two 
contrary, equal Principles; hecauſe i 
they acted Neceſſarily, the Effect of 
their mutual Action would be. nothing 
but Diſorder and Cofifufſon,, as Two 
equal, contrary: Powets - mult of Ne- 
ceſſity deſtroy: the Operations of each 
other. Monſieur Ble, as fond as he 
ſhews himſelf upon all Occaſions of the 
| Hypotheſis which. pretends to account 
1 * and Bull by Two contra 
| Principles; 


. 
g 
0 
i 
1 


© 2 
- 


priaciples; was yet ſrnſible, that Two 
ſuch contrary Natures, unleſs they act- 


ed with ſomething like Freedom, could 


never accgunt for Good and Evil; and 
therefore when he is making an Apo- 
logy far Igroaſfer , he repreſents him 25 
juſtify ing his Two: Prineiples in this 
Manner: That it was with his TWO 
Principles for ſome Lime, as it was With 
Mr. Hobbs Men ia a State of Na- 
« ture, and before the Eſtabliſhment 
Hol Societies; that every Man was an 
Enemy to every other Man, and did 


each other! all the Miſchief they 


« could ; and thus, ſays he, it was with 
« the Two Principles at 4irſt; till they, 
4 -wel-as Mr. Tables Men; weary 


* of ſuch a confuſed State of Things, 
in which one Principle was conti- 


* nually overturning What the other 
„was building up, came at laſt to an 


Accommodation, and joyned amica- 


* bly: together for the future, in the 
# ſeveral Productions of Nature &. 
* Nin l 0 * Mr. 


” - - . . . . — - = of 
\ pt © * * . - 
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Mr. Boyle enters into ſo many Particy: 
lars in his Vindication of this Doctrine 
of Lrouſtor, that we may believe he 
look i upon it as the moſt rational Soluti. 
on! of the preſent Difficulty.” But from 
henee we may obſerve, That Two con- 
erary" Principles; ſo long as they acted 
Nedeſſarily and to the utmoſt of 'their 
Power, could produce nothing but a State 
3 of the utmoſt 'Confuſion and Diſorder] 
þ becauſe'this is ſuppoſed and allowed ty 
3 have been the State of Things preuiouſſ 
to the Agreement of the TWO Principles 
and then witliout ſuch Agreement; every 
Thing muſt have been ſtill in Cohfuſioi 
and different from what we tee at pre- 
fent;-andtherefore were it polfible that 
this Account of Things could he thi 
Truth, yet it would do tlie Abe no 
Service, unleſs he would allow the Exi 
ſtence of Beings that act upon Choice, 
Which he always ſteadily denies, and 
While he does ſo, can have 10 Right to 
11 Advantage from this Hyporlefes, S; 2 
Ix it be faid, That ſuch an Accom- 
modation is conſiſtent with N Neceſſity, 


and 1 a FO" Princi ple is ö 


, | - 
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determined to ſuch an Accommodation 
4 2 Mixture of Good and Evi wn 
ter than no Good at alf; the Anſwer 
is, That ſuch a Determination muſt 
de the Effect of Choice and of 2 Free- 
dom of acting, and not of any abſolute 
Neceſſity of the Nature of the Being; 
becauſe the Operations of a Being chat 
acts from a Neceſſity of Nature, will 
always be as invariable as its Nature; 
ind therefore if they both acted from 4 
Neceffity of their Natures, the Eſſect 
of their ating . muſt be always the 
Tame, and no Room for Variation, which 
this Accomtiiddation ſuppoſes. *Tis true, 
the | Atheiſt allows Men the fame Pow- 
er of tränſacting with each other for 
their mutual Benefit, and yet denies 
them a Liberty of Action: but I am 
perſuaded Kr would not perſiſt in 
denying ſuch mutual Agreements be- 
tween Men, to be an Argument of 
Choice and Freedom, if they could ſee 
any P6 ibility of reconciling. Liberty 
With their Material Scheme. For they 
cannot but ſee a Difference between 
Moral and Phy ſical Motives, between 

being 


1 
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da- moved to act by a, Reaſon, and 

g forced into AG on by an Exter. 
nal l and that this Difference 
exiſts in the Nature of Things, ang 
therefore they would never have mad 
them to be the ſame, if they could hay 
fetched them both from Matter, and 
yet ſuppoſed any Difference between 
them. But, 


T >. proceed, If the Atteif findia 
de can make no Advantage of this ima- 
ginary Accommodation. between the 
Two Principles tor a Solution - of the 
preſent Difficulty, ſhould rather take yp 
with another, which the ſame Mr. Bok 
propoſes in the Title Pauliciant, v 
That the Good Principle oppoſes with 
* all its Might and without ceaſing. the 

„ Sin and Miſery. of the Creature; 
4 hut that the Evil Principle acting on 
„its Side with all its Strength in Op- 
< poſition to it, there reſults from this 
“ continual Shock of the Two Prin 
4 les, that Mixture of Good and Evil 
*. which we ſee every where, ds the 
Action and Reaction of two..contrary 
2 = Annes produces a third Quality par- 
3 | F, taking 


85 RAGONs ] 19 


« taking of the Nature of hoth: I I 
fag he has any Hopes from this Way 
of ſolving the Nifficulty, we will ſhe w, 
that this cannot be the true. one, Be- 
cauſe ſuppoſing ſuch a Conflict hetween 
Two, contrary Principles, if they did 
ot, as I have, already obſerved; turn 
all into Confuſion, then the Conſequence 
would be, that there muſt be an equal 
Mixture of Good and Evil running 
thro? all Things; whereas if this were 
the Cafe, there muſt be an inuariable 
aud uniform Appearance of Good and 
Eri; the Mixture of Good and Evil 
muſt be the fame in every Part of 
Space, as well as every Part of Time, 
becauſe" it proceeds from TWO co 
Quſes acting neceſfardy and to the ut- 
moſt af their Powers; and therefore no 
Reaſon can be given why their Action 
nd Reaction, or the Reſult of them, 
ſhould not be the ſame in every Part 
of the inſinite Space, their Powers be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be equal. But if the 
ame Quantity of Good and Evil had 
been blended together from Eternity, 
e diffuſed thro? the Infinite 

| Extenſion, 
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Extenſion, there could - have been 19 
ſoch Fking as human Conduct or Wit, 
dom, nb Foffibility of chuſing the lef 
Byils or Incbnvenieneies to avoid great, 

er ones; becauſe the Inconveniences 

muſt be equal Which Way ſoe ver we 
aQ, if the Evil be equal or as much 

. N 1 of Infinite Om: as th 

| n Shen with all the Maxim 
of Wiſdom. which Men have hitherty 
pretended to di themſelves by, 
if the ſame; Degree of Evil muſt be 
expected, act as wiſely as we will. By 
if the real State of Things proves, 

that there is more evil in one Way d 

acting than in another, this ſhews tin 

the Mixture of Good and Evil did not 
proceed from Two contrary Principle 
acting neceſſarily; but from One Fre 
and Intelligent BBINe, that has judy 
ciouſly annex d different Degrees of Evi 
or Inconvenience to different Ways el 
N 55 in order to make a Trial of op 
* the leaſt Incoave- 


wh 
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mixed together, and Jet! 8 FRO, 
for the mp iſe of good 
a BEING - that that ges not from m any N 
ceffity of Natur, 9 with every 
pree f Bus wg Which 8 conliſtent 
With acting wilely,.. may 15 order the 
Conſtitution of Things, tr. #, leave it 
in the Power olf ſome Bein Hg the 
tirely to ſeparate the Ev 
Good, yet, at leaſt, When en are 00 
Fenk Degrees of wil, to take the leſſer: 
Whercas if Good and a Ras] 
from two ifſerent and cogtrary Cauſes 
acting neceſſazily with, all, their Force, 
i could never de in the Power. of a 
e el ſuch as Men, © glen 
far the Original. - Conſtitution . of 
Things as to, take Good without taking 
an equal Portion of Evil; decauſe it 
cannot. be ſuppoſed, that what has been 
ned ger by two infinite -Pow- 
n Pe ly be ſeparated, by Mag. 
t. fince all the World allows s % Dis- 
e between wiſe and fooliſh Con- 
duct, the Appearance of Good and Evil 
fach ; as it rely is, cannot poſſibly be 
U eit reconciled 


Y 
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Feconciled by an Hyotheſir of Two cal | 
tracy Principles acting neceſſarily. 

As Aix, .as Wiſdom and Folly 3 Ire 
— reconcileable with TWO conttary 
ciples acting neceſſarily ; ſo neithet 
wil = unequal Allotment of Good | and 

vil to 1 Sorts of Men, receive 3 
Solution from Two contrary Principle; 
* 3 that act neceſſarily, it mul 
need, cannot de Reſpecters of 
but muſt diſperſe their Favour 
or 'Refetiemients | promiſcuouſly to al 
that come in the Way of them, and 
not ſingle out particular Perſons for tha 
Purpoſe.” This is ſo plain a Deduction 
from the Acheiftich Scheme, that Lac 
tus could not deny it; and therefors 
when he comes to chat Part of Na. 
ture relates to the Diſpenſarion 
of Good and Evi, he plainly gives up 
the Cauſe of Achern, la 0c 
ing that this" was not to be accounted 
ſor by ay Laws of mere Matter and 
Motion; for ſpeaking of the Misfortunes 
of great Men, of which the Hiſtories of 
all Times had furniſhed great Num- 
bers of Inſtances, he drops his — 
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and has Recourſe to I know. not what 
hidden, Power that took a Delight in 
making a Jeſt of all human Grandeur. 

Vſque adeq res humana, vis abdita quadant 
Obterit, & pulchros faſt ces. 7. ævaſque Hauber, 
gricultare | ludibrio ſibi habere videtur . 

We may by the Way obſerve, That 
Lucrefias does here the fame Thi for 
Which he and other Atheiſts 
ought fir to laugh at the Religious 

Man ; becauſe his Material Cauſes v were 

found by him not ſufficient to anſwer 

this Phenomenon of Nature, he is con⸗ 

tented to take Refuge in an unknow! 

Caufe, a od, dn wixearis, and yet 1 
we have recourſe to a God, they will | 
allow it 80 better 4 Name in us than Y 
1 Eloak for our . But if the 
Aeiſt would dec fairly with 
regard to ſeveral othet Phenomena 25 
Lurretius has done in this particular 
one, he would find as muck Want of 
1 G0 o for extricating fim onr of 
ocher Difficulties, as Larreria did in this 
concerning good IS. Sag | , 1 8 
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Ir the Religious Man meets with 
ſome Difficulties in "reconciling the 
Misfortunes of great . and good Men 
with a Good BeinG, yet nothing 
has been thought clearer than that 


Something beſides the . neceſſary Lays 


of. Matter and Motion muſt have had 
a Hand in human Affairs. There Was 
always ſo much ſeeming Caprice, 
ſuch Inconſtancy, and C hanges ſo ſub 
den, and fo unaccountable in the Hz 
ſtory of great Men, particularly of ſuch 
as had been great and good Men, that 
it has been always thought neceſſary to 
have Recourſe to ſome Agent that go 
verns all Events with perfect Freedom, 
and. not to Matter in Motion, whoſe 
Laws were too ſteady and too regular 
to account for them. For twas eaſily 
ſeen that * . of N 2 80 


„ & <7 


„„ 


the 2 muſt have ariſen from the 
Action of a Being or _ Beings that 


brought Things about from a Neceſ 
ſity of Nature. 


THvs 
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Tus we ſee the Atheiſt is never 
the nearer towards giving himſelf Sa- 
tisfaction concerning Good and Evil, 
when he exchanges Religion for Atheiſm ; 
but if he deals fairly with himſelf, he 
will only find this Difference, That 
whereas he ſtumbled at ſome Appear. 
ances of Evil which he could not re- 
concile with Goodneſs or the Exiſtence 
of a Good Principle, he muſt now ſee 
every Solution he can give of this 
Phenomenon upon the Foot of Atheiſm, 


plainly impoſſible to be the Truth, 


L SERM, 
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AcTs XVII. 28. 


Fir in Him ve live, at 
node, and have our Be. 


ing. 


ESE Words are Part of 
a Speech St. Par! made 
8 upon Mars-Hill at Athens 
in juſtification of himſelf 
againſt the Charge of en- 
deavouring to introduce a new Reli- 
gion into that City; he tells them; 
That he had Preached no ſtrange Gods, 
but the very fame Gop whom they them 
klves Workupped, under the Title of 
L 2 | the 
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the UN KNOWN Gov, tho” they were 
entirely ignorant of his Nature, a; 
was plain by their erecting Temples tg 
Him. for his Habitation and Reſidence, 
Whereas himſelf had erected this ſtate, 


ly Frame of the Univerſe, and there. 


fore could never be in Want of a Room 
or Place to dwell in; neither could He 
want the Aſſiſtance of Men for making 
Him Altars and Images, for that He 
had given Life and Breath to thoſe ve. 
ry Men by whoſe Skill and Workman: 
{ſhip they pretended to honour Him, 
We find by the 18th Verſe, that the 
Epicureant made a Part of our Apo 
ſtle's Congregation, for they went along 
with him from the Market-place, where 
they had been Diſputing, to the Are. 


2424s. -- Theſe Men had wilfully miſ 


taken the Nature of Gop, and imp 
oully.. ſtripp'd the Drirr of all the 
Privileges that had been univerſally ab 
ks to belong to it; for the God o 
Epicarus had no Hand in the making 
the World, he neither moved the Mat- 
ter of the World, nor directed its Mo. 


tions, he was neither concerned i io the 


Inanimate 
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Haminate nor Animate Part of it, and 
muſt be therefore ſhut out of all. For 
25 to the Motion of Matter, from whence 
all its Variety ariſes, that was ſuppoſed 
by them to, have been Eternal; and 
as for Life, that was nothing more 
than the particular Organiſation or 
structure of the Parts, ſuch as is ſeen in 
Animals; which Organiſation too was 
entirely owing to Chance or Fortune, 
without the leaſt Interpoſition of their 
Gods. And as to the Nature of their Gods, 
we find by Democritus (from whom 
Epicurus took a great Part of his Phi- 
loſeply) that they were beholden to 
Matter for their Exiſtence; for he ſup- 
poſes them to be nothing but the I. 
mages of Objects, which according to 
his Way of Thinking, were continually 
flying off from all Corporeal Objects; 
s appears by Tully *, Had this been 
the real Truth of the Caſe, a Worſhip, 

L 3 ſuch 


* Democritus qui tum imagines earumque Circu- 
dus in Deorum Numero refert. Cicer. de Natura 
Deorum. Lib. 1. p. 28, 
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ſuch as that at Athens by. Images, had 
been worthy enough of ſuch. imaginary 
Beings, or rather more than they de- 
ſerved : But St. Paul tells them, That 
this was to miſtake entirely the Na. 
ture of GOD; for that He was the 
ſole Cauſe of all Things, and the fole 
Giver of all our Powers of Action; 
for that *twas in Him we all: of 1 
both lived, and moved, and had our 
Beings.  _- 

Having already conſidered ſome of 
the moſt material Objections whuch the 
Hafidel is wont to urge againſt the Bo: 
ing of a GoD,. and ſhewn that they 
cannot be a. - Reaſon; for, denying 
Him, becauſe the Appearance of Thing 
will neceſſarily require the Exiſtence df 
ſuch Powers and Properties as we 
aſcribe to Him, and which the Ati 
pretends to find Fault with; I am nov 
to reprefent ſome of the Arguments on 


which the ** Man grounds his 
Belief of a Go b, drawn from the moſt 
conſiderable Phenomena in Nature, ſuch 
as Motion, Thought, and the Order of 
Things, Wich Plato calls the BL xs * 
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Iwill begin with that of Motion, and 
ſnew, That there is no poſſible Way 
of accounting for its Exiſtence, unless 
we will admit a G 0D, or which is the 
ame T to the Atherff, a Being dis 
linct from Matter, and yet a king 
upon it. 

THERE are but three poſſible Ways 
of accounting for Motion, either by 
ſuppoſing: that there has been an in- 
finite. Succeſſion of Impulſes communi- 


cated from one Body to another from 


Eternity, without any active Principle 
either in Matter or wit l out it; or that 
there is an Active Principle in Matter, 
that it is Self- active, and Motion eſſen- 
tial to it, or elſe that there is ſome Be- 
ing diſtin&. from Matter, that is the 
Cauſe of its Motion. I will ſhew,. that 
neither of the two firſt Ways of ac- 
counting for Motion, can poſſibly be 
the Trath ; and therefore that the Cauſe 
of Motion, muſt be ſome Being diſtin& 
from Matter, the fame BEIN, which 
our Apoſtle made the Subject of his 
Diſcourſe ; to the Athenians, the Gop 
that made Heaven and Earth; the 

L 4 ſole 
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ſole Giver of Life and Animal Motivg, 
for that *tis in Him we live, and have 
a Power of moving ourſelves. And, 

ft, AN infinite Succeſſion of Im. 
pulſes without an Active or Moving 
Principle, will never give Birth to Mo- 
tion, becauſe this would be to bring an 
Effect upon the Stage without the Help 
of a Cauſe. And yet abſurd as this i; 
Spinoſa was able to give no better an 
Account of Motion, or at leaſt thought 
this to be better than to ſuppoſe with 
ſome, That Motion was a neceſſary At. 
tribute of Matter. And tho' all the 
World agrees, That in 'a finite Time 
tis abſurd to ſuppoſe an Effect without 
a Cauſe, which muſt be the Cafe, if 
Motion was not an eſſential Attribute 
of Matter; yet Spinoſa would never un- 
dertake to ſhew how an infinite Time 
would make any Senſe of it; and there- 
fore always avoided” giving a dire@ 
Anſwer, when he was prefs'd by his 
Friends to explain how Matter could 
ever come into Motion, if Motion was 


neither eſſential to Matter, nor proceed- 


ed from any external Cauſe. This " 
e 
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he could never own without giving up 
the Cauſe of Atheiſm, and therefore would 
never ſpeak plainly to this Point, as 
appears by the Sixey-third and follow - 

ing Epiſtles in his Poſthumous Works. 
This Behaviour of Spinoſa's, makes it 
reaſonable to believe, that he himfelf 
would have given up his Account of 
Motion, if he could have faved his 
Scheme and his Reputation. And as 
Toland too has thought fit to rejeQ it 
as indefenſible, I ſhall take no farther 
Notice of it, but proceed to the other 
Atheiftick Account of Motion, which 
Tolind thinks will be ſufficient, with- 
out troubling the Supreme Bt 1x c, 
vis, That Motion is effential to all 
Matter, and Action as much an Attri- 
bute of Matter, as Extenſion or Soli- 
dity ; and conſequently, every Atom of 
Matter is neceffarily Self. -moving, or 
active from the N ceſlity of its own 
Nature. 

THz World has had fo ſtrong an 
Opinion of the natural Inactivity of 
Matter, that Spinoſa had not Courage 
enough to oppoſe it; but Tolaud find- 


ing 
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ing Atheiſm was not tenable, if Matter 


for the Activity of Matter, is, “Be. 
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was really Inactive, was reſolved to try 
whether he could not defend its Addi. 
vity, as the only Refuge. left for the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm, The Argu- 
ments he makes uſe of to prove the 
Activity of Matter, are theſe : 
4 * « BECAUSE, he ſays, Motion, 
* as well as Extenſion and Solidity, 5 
included in our Idea of Matter; that 
“ whenever. we ſeparate Motion from 


© Matter in our Idea of it, tis only 2 


4 partial Conſideration of it, or an ab 
“ ſtrated Notion of the Mind; and 
“therefore no more a Proof that Mat- 
© ter can exiſt without Motion, than 
& that Mathematical Lines, Surface 
« and Points, have any Exiſtence in 
Nature, becauſe they are in tl 
Heads of Mathematicians. 
2aly, ANOTHER Reaſon he urge 


& cauſe in Fact all Matter is in Mo- 


& tion. 
A THIikDd Reaſon is he. “ That 


© tho? there ſhould be ſome Objecti- 


« ons againſt it, that much greater 
| 6 Ones 
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« ones would lie againſt an External 
« Mover of Matter. | 

Ix anſwer to theſe - Arguments of 
his I will ew, 

if, THAT our Idea of Matter, when 
we leave Motion out of it, is no ab- 
ſtracted Notion of the Mind, but a 
compleat and adequate Idea of it. 

2aly, THAT tho all Parts of Mat- 
ter were in Motion, it would not fol- 
bw that Motion was an clentia) At- 
tribute of Matter. 

34%, T AT, the Aivity of Mat- 
ter is ' inconſiſtent with fome 2 
ances in Nature. 

Ahh, Tar the Objections . 
Gop's being the Author of Motion, 
are not ſuch as ſhould diſcourage any 
rational or unbyaſsd Perſon from ac- 
knowledging,; That tis in Gop we 
ive, and have our Animal Being. 

if, Tam to ſhew, That our Idea 
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of Matter without Motion, - is not a 


partial Conſideration of Matter, but a 
compleat Idea of it. 
Tye Reafon which has always deter- 


mined the World to look out for a Cauſe 
of 
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of Motion extrinſical to Matter, was this: 
Tho' they could eaſily conceive it ca. 
pable of being moved and divided; 
yet the conceiving it to be undivided, 
undiverſified, and unmoved, was 2 
more ſanple Notion of Matter, than 
the conceiving it divided and moved, 
This being firſt in Order of Nature, 
and an adequate Conception of it too, 
they thought it neceflary to - enquire 
and give themſelves an Account how 
it came out of this State, and by what 
Cauſes Motion, from whence this Di. 
verſity in Matter aroſe, could come 
into the World ? Deſcartes, altho 
he allowed: the Infinity of Matter as 
well as. Toland, was yet ſenſible that 
even this would not alter the Nature 
of Matter, nor the Idea that every 
Body had of its Inactivity, and there- 
fore could ſee no other Way of alter- 
ing its primitive Idea, and reconciling 
it with the Motion of Matter, but by 
introducing another Infinite Being, viz. 
a Gov that had ſufficient Power to 
rouſe Matter out of that fleepy, in 


active State in which its Original _ 
ha 
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had repreſented it. And Toland 
would have found himſelf under thg 
fame Neceſſity of admitting a Gon 
for the Mover of Matter, if he had 
not endeavoured to impoſe upon his 
Reader by confounding Diviſibility and 
Mobility, with actual Diviſion and an 
active or moving Power, as we ſhall 
ſce preſently, For he acknowledges, that 
the true Conception af Matter is -this ; 
That it is every-where the ſame, and 
only diverſified by Motion; ſo as by 
his own Confeſſion , the conceiving 
Matter in Motion, is a departing from 
that Unity of Subſtance, that Sameneſs 
of Nature in which our Ideas repre- 
lent it to us. For all Diverſifications 
of Matter muſt of Neceſſity be fo 
many Removes from the natural Unity 
and Identity of Matter, according ta 
his Conception of it. 

AX1STOTLE, Who was confeſſedly 
the beſt Reaſoner among the Ancients, 
and not thought to be at all preju- 
dioed in Favour of Religion, is yet ve- 
ry clear in this Point: in his firſt Book 
af the Metephyſicks, cap. 3 he condemned 

thoſe 
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thoſe who ſtop'd ſhort at the materie 
Cauſe of Generations and Corruption, 
without looking after the Efficient 
Cauſe. © For, fays he, altho' all Cor. 
© ruptions and Generations, are vari. 
© ouſly produced from Beings more 
or leſs compounded, yet ris nece{- 
” fary to enquire, How this happens 
“ and what is the Cauſe? For the 
„Subject of all theſe Changes cannot 
; Poſſibly change itſelf, viz. The Wood 

« and the Braſs cannot be the Cauſe 

© that one of them is turned into a 
* Bed, the other into a Statue; but 
© Something elſe muſt be the Cauſe 
4 of theſe Changes. But to enquite 
4 after this, is to enquire after a Prin. 

“ ciple of Motion, or ſome Being that 

4 has a Power of beginning Motion, 
and communicating it to Matter “.“ 
For he could ſee nothing in the Idea 
of Matter, that would qua ualify it for 
acting upon itſelf. Mr. Bayle in we 
Leucippas, confeſſes, That our Idea of 
* Matter 


— 
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Vid. Ariſtot. Metaphyſic. Lib. 1. cap. 3» 
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« Matter is compleat when it repre- 
«ſents nothing to us but Extenſion 
« and Solidity, and that Motion is not 
„included in it, but is a perfect exo- 
& tick, a foreign Idea, that has no 
© more relation to Matter, than 
Thought or Underſtanding. ” The 
Fyidence againſt the Activity of Mat- 


ter from its Idea, is ſo clear and 


frong, that one would hardly have ex- 
pected that this Idea ſhould have been 
pres d into a contrary Service, and 
made to ſpeak in behalf of the Acti- 
vity of Matter. And yet Mr. Taland 


has. attempted to prove Matter an 


Active Being from its Idea. 
As i/f, FROM the Divilibility of 
* Matter, which always makes a Part 
* Of our Idea of Matter. And, 
2aly, © BECAUSE our Idea 5 Mat- 
* ter always contains ſome- Quality or 
5 ber which neceſſarily ſuppoſes Mo- 
£*. a8 
iff, From the Diviſbiliry of Matter, 
his Argument from hence is founded 
upon this; becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, we 
cannat conceive Diviſibility without 
Motion; ; 
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Motion; therefore we cannot conceive 
Matter which is always conceived 2 
diviſible, without n as 
inſeparable from Matter. But tlus 5 


plain] to make Mobility or the Capa- 


city of receiving Motion, and Motion 


itſelf, or the Vis motrix, to be one ul 
the ſame Ideas. For altho', indeed, y 
cannot conceive Matter to be aQulh 
divided, without adding Motion to ou 
Idea of Matter; yet nothing more than 
a Capacity of receiving Motion is ne. 
ceſſary to the making up our Idea d 
Diviſibility - But this laſt has a plain 
and evident Diſtinction in our Concey, 
tions of Things from the former. Far 
we can conceive a Thing to be diviſ- 
ble, tho? it never ſhould be aQualy 
divided ; and when we conceive Mat- 
ter as diviſible, we at the fame Time 
as well ſuppoſe it capable of continuing 
in an undivided State, as of changing it 
into a divided one. And therefore Mo: 
tion is not neceſſarily included in our 
Idea of Diviſibility. And conſequently 
to fay, That Diviſibility makes a Part 
of our Idea 1 05 Matter, would be no 


© M4 
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proof that Motion too muſt beloag to 
our Idea of it. 

* Toland goes further ,. And 

would prove, That Motion mult ne- 
ceſſarily be included in the Diviſibility 
of Matter; becauſe whatever is divi- 
ible, muſt have within itſelf a Power 
of dividing itſelf; for thus he ſpeaks in 
his Letter concerning Motion &; © It, 
« ſays he, there was no Internal 
« oy, Matter would be incapable of 
* Alteration. or Diviſion. But this can 
never be proved by him, unleſs he 
takes it for granted, that there is no- 
thing in Nature beſides Matter; which 
would be to beg the Queſtion in Dif 


1 


pute between us and the Atheiſt. For 


tis plain if any Thing beſides Matter 
had an Exiſtence, he might have con- 


ceived Matter to be diviſible without 
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thinking of the internal Energy of Mat- 


ter, becauſe Matter would be as truly 
diviſible, altho we ſuppos'd it divided 
by ſomething elſe, as if we ſuppos'd 
it divided by itſelf, and the Idea of 


M Diviſibilit - 
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Diviſibility would be exactly the ſame 
in either Caſe. As to what he fiys, 
* That Motion is contained in our Idea 
& of Matter: Becauſe 

a4, « WE can never form an \ Ide 
© of Matter devoid of all Qualities; 
“ and all Qualities are an Effect d 
« Motion ; conſequently Motion is not 
“ to be ſeparated from our Idea of 
* Natter: If by Idea, he means an 
Image or what may be an Object of 
our Senſes, tis agreed, that in thi 
Senſe we can form no Idea of Matter 
diveſted of all Qualities ; but this is to 
ſay nothing more than this, That we 
can't form an Image of a Thing which 
has no Image, or is no Object of our 
Senſes; but ſtill the Idea of ſolid Ex 
tenſion remains a diſtindt Idea from 
that of Motion, and therefore from al 
the Qualities that are a Confequeice 
of Motion; which ſhews that there 5 
nothing in the Nature of the Thing 
that ſhould have hinder'd Matter 
from exiſting -wichout Motion. And 
Toland himſelf acknowledges, © That 


« Motion is not included in the * 
40 
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of Extenſion, nor any ways dedu- 
cible from it *.” And therefore if 
e can have any Idea of Solidity, a 
ſolid extended Subſtance may be con- 
eived to exiſt without Motion, or 
vithout any Qualities that ſhall affect 
bur Senfes. Whereas there is no con- 


ity and Extenſion, which ſhews then 
0 be eſſential ro Matter, and at the 
ame time ſhews Motion to be not eſ- 
ential, And therefore he has plainly 
geg d the Queſtion ' in Diſpute, in ad- 
ling to the Idea of Matter a new At- 


one. 
He was ſenſible that che univer- 
il Belief of a Chaos, was an ugly Ar- 
zument againſt him, and therefore 
ales ſome Pains in ridiculing the ſeve- 
Methods the Ancients took of bring- 
Matter out of that Confuſion, in 
ach all Things were ſuppoſed to bg 


M 2 culous 
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* S-e þ;s Letter cent erning Motion. 


eving Matter to exiſt without Soli- 


ibute, without any en that tis 


Yule the Chaos laſted. But how ridi- 
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culous ſoever their Schemes might be 
yet this is evident, that they could an 
did conceive Matter to have an Ex 
iſtence .altho* unmoved, and of courk 
without any of thoſe Qualities that x 


has s way 


Ovid in deſcribing the Chaotick Stat 
tells us, That there was no Kind 
* of Diverſity, but the ſame Face d 
© Things thro? the infinite Extenſion.“ 
That the whole was rudis inaigeſtay 
moles, nec quicquam niſi pondus iners. I 
which the Poet intended to expreh 
the lazy and ſtupid State in which 
Matter lay during the Chaos, and til 
the Chaotick Matter began to be ſtitri 
Mr. Bale was as much out of Humor 
with the Account that Ovid had giva 
of the ancient Opinion concerning 
Chaos, as Toland, and therefore ut 
reaſonably falls out with the Deſcry 
tion he has given us of it. That I 

| | ma 
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* Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit — Ce- 

| lun, 
Unus erat toto Naturæ yultus in orbe, 

Quem dixere Chaos. Ovid. Metamer. L. | 
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may make his Account inconſiſtent with 
fel, Ovid is brought in repreſenting 
in the Variety in Nature as if it had 
a actual Exiſtence, before there was 
ay fuch Thing as Motion; when he 
ys, ſpeaking of the Chaotick State, 
Frigida pugna bant calidis, humentia ſiccis, 
mollia cum duris, Oc. and yet he had 
uſt before told us, that the Whole was 
an homogeneous Subſtance, Unus erat 
Nature vultus; whereas what Ovid ſays 
is very conſiſtent. He ſuppoſes the 
Chaos to be an homogeneous Subſtance, 
which, upon its being moved, was di- 
verſiked into Bodies of very different 
Natures, and not that any ſuch Di- 
verlity had any other than a poſſible 
Exiſtence, till it was moved. And if 
Mr. Bajle had not been prejudiced a- 
gainſt a Chaos, it ought to have paſs'd 
with him for a fine Piece of Imagery, 
when the Poet repreſents the Change 
that was made by Motion, that Earth, 
Air, Fire and Water, which had been 
hitherto blended together, were then 
ſeparated from each other. For the 
belt Philoſophers are agreed, That att 

M3 - Matter 
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Matter is really the ſame, and that all 
the Diverſity that appears in it, is ow. 
ing to Motion. And therefore a Poet 
might well repreſent the ſimple and 
uniform Face of Matter, as containing 
within itſelf all theſe Diverſities, even 
before it was moved, becauſe it was 
capable of receiving them; without 
ſuppoſing them to have had an actui 
Exiſtence till the Chaos was put into 
Motion: which is enough to clear the 
Poet from the Inconſiſtency which Mr, 
Ble would charge upon him, and at 
the ſame time to fatisfy us, that the 
Ancients had a Conception of Matter 
as an uniform Being before it was 
moved. And conſequently, - that I. 
land's Conceiving Faculty was very de- 
fective, if he could not conceive Mat. 
ter without Motion. But, 
2aly, I am to ſhew the Weakne 
of another Argument he brings for 
the Activity of Matter, vis. © That 
in Fact all Matter is in Motion.” 
And ſuppoſing it true, it would not 
follow that Motion was an eſſenti⸗ 
al Attribute of Matter. For if Mo- 
| „ tian 
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tion is not, as we have already ſhewn, 
included in our Idea of Matter, but we 


can as well conceive it at Reſt as in 


Motion; altho* there ſhould be no Bo- 
dies perfectly at Reſt, it would not yet 
ſollo vw that Motion is eſſential to Mat- 


ter; but on the contrary, for this very 


Reaſon, (viz. That Motion is not con- 
tained in the Idea of Matter) we ought 
to look ſomewhere elſe: than in Matter 
for a Cauſe of its Motion; and as *tis 
proved to be foreign to our Idea, to 
look abroad for a Powerful Cauſe, ſuch 
as Go p, that had imprels'd Motion up- 
on Matter. But Toland lays Streſs upon 
this Argument, and fays *, “ Seeing 
* every Part of Matter is always in 
Motion, you ſhould conclude that 
Motion is eſſential to the Whole, for 


* the ſame Reaſon that you think Ex- 


A tenſion to be ſo; becauſe every Part 
s is extended. But the Cale ſure is 


very difterent between Motion and Ex- 
tenſion, becauſe Extenſion is confeſledly 


included in our Idea of Matter, where- 
M 4 © Rm 
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long to every Part of Matter, and not 
be eſſential to it; it may be univerſal, 
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as Motion is not ſo. Beſides, if Toland 


reaſons juſtly, the Univerſality of Mo- 
tion nn be no Proof of its being ef- 
ſential to Matter, becauſe he allows 
the Centripetal Force to be univerſal, 
and belonging to all Bodies; for he 
deſcribes it thus: ?Tis that by which 
« all the Bodies of the Earth are drawn 
“ or tend towards its Centre, as all 
others to the proper Centres of their 
* Motions. * And yet he does not 
allow that particular Determination, 
which we call Gravity, to be eſſential to 
Matter ; and therefore Motion may be- 


and yet proceed from an external Cauſe 
that has moved the Whole. But, 
34), THAT Motion cannot be el. 
ſential to Matter, may be made plain 
from theſe Three Reaſons. 
iff, BEC Aus E there could be no 
ſuch Things in the World as Bodies 
or any Concretions of Matter ; which 
would render the Face of Things quite 
different 
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different from what it appears at pre- 


ſent. | 
2dly, BECAUSE there would be no 


Variation as to the Quantity of Motion, 


if all Matter was Self active; and yet 
we think it very evident that the Quan- 
tity of Motion does and muſt conti- 
nually vary. 
za, A THIRD Reaſon that demon- 
ſtrates the Inactivity of Matter, is, 
That Bodies of equal Bulk or whoſe 
Surfaces are equal, do yet weigh un- 
equally. * 

if, BECAUSE there could be no 
ſuch Things in the World as Concre- 
tions of Matter, if Matter was ſelf 
ative, The preſent Face of Matter 
appears to us to be divided into Auber, 
and an infinite Number of large Com- 
binations of Matter floating in that 
Kher; whereas if Matter had been 
ſel. active, it could never have concre- 
ted into ſuch Globes as thoſe of the 
fad Stars, Planets and Comets; but 
muſt have every-where appeared in the 
ligheſt State of Fluidity, as fine as the 


preſent Ather in which they ſwim. For 
| if 
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ſhould be more divided than other; 


like what we live in; and therefore 
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if Motion were eſſential] to Matter, i 
mult belong to every the ſmalleſt Part 
of Matter, and conſequently muſt be 
equally ſpread 'thro* the whole Maſs of 
Matter, and then no poſſible Reaſon ty 
be given why ſome Parts of Matter 


— 


ſince every Atom of Matter muſt e. 
qually partake of the dividing Princi. 
ple. This ſhews that there can be ng 
Reaſon given upon this Hypotheſis, why 
the dividiag Effect of Motion ſhould 
ever — till Matter was ground ſo 
ſmall as to be incapable of any far. 
ther Diviſion ; the Conſequence of 
which would be a World not at al 
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ours can never be accounted for by 
any ſuch Scheme as Toland's ; but 
the Aſſiſtance of a Gop will be 
neceſſary for moving the Matter of 
the Univerſe, if we pretend to account 
for the Diverſity that is ſeen in the 

different Portions of Matter. But, 
2aly, A SECOND Reaſon why Mat- 
ter cannot be ſelt- active, is this ; Be- 
cauſe there could be no Variation 4 
to 
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to the Quantity of Motion, no increaſ- 
ing nor leſſening the Quantity of it; 


for if Motion be eſſential to every 


particle of Matter, no one Particle of 
Matter can any otherwiſe loſe its Mo- 
tion, but by loſing its Being in the 
Univerſe; and yet we think it very 
eyident, that the Quantity of Motion 
does, and muſt continually diminiſh. 
Tis certain the - greateſt Philoſopher 
that ever this Globe produced, is ful- 
ly perſuaded that Motion muſt vary, 
that tis Generable and Corruptible : 


* But, he fays, what by the Tena- 


4 city of fluid Bodies, the Wearing of 
* their Parts, and the neceſſary im- 
* pairing of the elaſtick Force in ſo- 
* lid Bodies, the Quantity of Motion 
* muſt diminiſh rather than encreaſe, 
* unleſs the Loſs of Motion be repair- 
Led by an Active BeixG that can 
* ſupply thoſe Loſſes *.” And *tis 
certain, that he is ſupported in his 
Perſuaſion by a plain Matter of Fact, 
as in the Caſe of two hard Bodies of 

| equal 
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it would then follow, that Bodies per 
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equal Force, that are not elaſtical; when 
ſuch Bodies meet together, they loſe 
all the Motion they were before pol. 
ſeſſed of. And if this be true, the next 
Enquiry to be made, is, What be. 
comes of this Motion or active, im. 
pulſive Force? If it cannot be dif. 
perſed among the Parts of ſuch Bodies, 


tis plain, that then all the Motion is 


entirely ſunk and loft. That it cannot 
be ſo diſperſed, is as plain; becauſe 
the Parts of ſuch Bodies are incapable 
of any tremulous Motion for Want of 
Elaſticity; and if it ſhould be denied 
that the Parts of thoſe Bodies would 
loſe the Motion of their Wholes, - there 
is this plain Argument againſt it, That 


fectly hard and elaſtical would reflect 
with a double Force, viz. the Force 
ariſing from the Elaſticity, and more- 
over all, or at leaſt, part of the original, 
direct Force; which, as the very Learn- 
ed Dr. Samael Clark has obſerved in 
his Letters to Leibnitz, is contrary ta 
Experience. 
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cxxor but obſerve by way of 
Inference from the loſs of Inanimate 
Motion, that as the Original - Laws of 
Motion- could never have taken Place, 
or had any Being in the World, unleſs 
there did Exiſt ſomething Superior to 
Matter that had Impreſſed thoſe Laws 
of Motion upon it; ſo thoſe Laws could 
never have continued, unleſs there were 


an Active Being in Nature, that was 


always ready to Exert upon Matter a 
certain Force or Activity, in proporti- 
on as the Motion was diminiſhed; 
which proves the Exiſtence of a BRE- 


ING, chat not only gave Motion to 


Matter, but alſo of a BEING that 
ſtill continues conſtantly to repair the 
weakning by Time of the firſt Im- 
preſſion of Motion. And this ſhews the 


Neceſſity of admitting a Governour of 


the World, who by his Providence may 
Interpoſe in the preſervation. of it, as 
well as of an Original Author of Motion, 
and of this World, which is an Eſſect 
of a wonderful Direction of that Mo- 
tion. From whence it follows, That 
the Notion of ſome Perſons who be- 

lieve 
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| lieve that Gop had Impreſſed a cer. 
tain Quantity of Motion-upon Matter 
at the Creation, and then left it to ſhif 
for itſelf, believing this to be a ſuffici. 
ent Account of the Appearances f 
Things, cannot poſſibly be true ; be. 
cauſe we have already ſhewn, that the 
Quantity of Motion muſt neceſſarily di 
L miniſh, unleſs there was ſome Active 
BRING that could conſtantly keep it 
up in the ſame State and Condition, 
And if the Inanimate Part of the 
World could not have been preſerved 
in Motion without the continued Aci. 
on of ſome BEING putting forth its 
Force according to thoſe Origmal 
Laws of Motion, much lefs could the 
Bodies of Plants and Animals, which 
are vaſtly the moſt confiderable Parts 
of our Earth be formed and prefery- 
ed by Matter directed at firſt accord- 
ing to any whatever Laws of Motion. 
From hence too it appears, that Gos 
does not act as an Anima Mandi, not 
as a Part, but as a Governor of the 
World; becauſe ſuch a Being would be 


nothing but Fate and Nature, which 
| ; can 


{ 
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can never be reconciled with the ap- 
parent Diminution of the Quantity of 
Motion in the Univerſe; as Fate or 
Nature muſt always act to the utmoſt 
of their Powers; and therefore it the 
Effect of their Activity could be at 
any Time abated, it could never be 
reſtored or repaired again. Conſe- 
quently we have gained a BEING that 
not only made the World, and eſta- 
bliſhed at the Beginning the Laws by 
which it ſhould for the future be go- 


verned ; but alſo a BEING that ſtill 


watches over his Workmanſhip, repairs 
any Failures in it, and continues it in 
its State as long as He thinks fit: 
Which is the Religious Man's Notion 
ofa Gov, a BEING that is not far 
from any of us; Fer *tis in Him we 
live, move, and have our Beings. 
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Fir in Him wwe live, oe 
move, and have our Be- 


AFAVING already ſhewh , 
That if we will not admit a 
Gov for a mover of Mat- 
er, there will be only 
tick two poſſible Ways of accounting 
fr its being in the World, either in 
ſuppoſing an Infinite Series of Impulſes 
or Communications of Motion from one 
Part of Matter to another, without a- 


ay Original Cauſe of thoſe Impulſes, 
N which 
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which is ſuppoſing an Effect without ſup. 
poſing any Cauſe of that Effect: Or, 

2aly, THAT Motion is an eſſential 
Attribute of Matter, and therefore | 
Matter an active Being. 

Ix anſwer to the ſuppos'd AQivity 
of Matter, I propos d to ſhew, 

, THAT our Idea of Matter, 
a compleat and adequate Conception d 


it when we leave Motion out of it. 


2dly, THAT it would not follow, 

at. Matter was an active Being, were 
it, never ſo true, that every Particle d 
Matter was in Motion. And 

zaly, THaT the Activity of Matter 
is inconſiſtent with ſome Appearance 
in Nature: As, 

ifs. Wir the great Diverſity thi 
appears. in the Face of Nature, tha 
ſome Parts of Matter are (condens{ 
into ſolid! Bodies, and others in a high 
Degree of Rarefaction; whereas if Mat 
ter Was ſell· active, the Whole muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be reduced into the ſmallel 
Particles into Which Matter is capabk 
of being divided; A ſecond ' Reaſon | 


avs why. Motion could not be at 


7 eſſential 
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ential Attribute of Matter was, be- 
cauſe there could then be no Variati- 
on as to the Quantity of Motion in the 


Vaiverſe, and yet twas evident that 


the Quantity of it muſt gradually di- 


miniſh, unleſs its Loſſes were conſtant- 


ly repaired by ſome active Being. 
Thus far I proceeded in the laſt * 
courſe. 

A 3d Reaſon by which I propoſed fo 
ſhew the Inactivity of Matter was from 
ence, That Bodies of equal Bulk or 
whoſe Surfaces are equal, do yet weigh 
Wnequally ; for if thete is no account- 
ing for this Phenomenon, without ſuppo- 


Matter than the lighter one of the 
ame Bulk, then *tis plain, that Mat- 
er muſt be an inactive Being, ſince 
be encreaſing the Quantity of Matter 


„ 


f its Surface, by which its Motion 
ght be retarded, ſhall encreaſe the 
iffculty of putting it into Motion: 
This very Argument will hang as a 
ilſtone upon the Neck of tlie Atheiſt, 
zit makes it impoſſible to reconcile this 


N 2 Phenomenon 
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any Body, tho there be no encreaſe 


ing the heavier Body to contain more 
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Phenomenon of Nature with the Mp D 
chanical Laws of Motion, which is yi 

that the Infidel has to depend upon fy 

| the Support of his Hypotheſis. For 'y 
| certain that all Mechanical Cauſes d 
l act in proportion to the Surfaces 9 
= the Particles that they act upon; when 
as tis as certain, that Gravity, whats 
ever be the Cauſe of it, acts propa 

. - tionally to the Quantity of ſolid Matte 
; without any regard to the Superſci 
of the Bodies; fo as Bodies which an 
the ſame in Bulk, ſhall be very dit 
rent in their Weight. Lucretius in 
plainly that there was no accountuy 
for the different Gravity of Bodies « 
equal Bulk, without having recourſe 
a Vacuum, and ſuppoſing a greater Qu 
.tity of Matter in the heavier Body. N 
indeed, very weakly ſuppoſes Gran 
to be an inherent Quality in Matte 
and that all Bodies had a natural Ta 
dency downwards, tho' we are {ur 
there could be no ſuch: thing as dow! 
ward or upward in an infinite Spatt 
But however, he. ſaw evidently that ti 
general * of Matter, Which k 
beliew 
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believed as well as Toland, would not 
Account for this Phenomenon, without ad- 
mitting another Principle of Action, 
is. Gravity; he believed his Atoms 


— — wm —— 


unt for the different Gravitation of 
Bodies towards a Centre *, * 

LET us now ſee how Toland 3 
lerive this peculiar Affect ion of Matter, 


he general Action of Matter; or how 
e would account for the unequal Re- 


eing able to derive Grayity from the 


—_— = mn 


? Denique cur alias aliis preſtare videmus 
Pondere res rebus, nihilo majore figur. 
Nam fi tantundem eſt in Lanz glomere Ln wy 


; Lorporls in Plumbo eſt, tantundem 
ler of, 
Corporis Officium eſt quoniam premere omnia 
[deorſum : 


. Ergo quod magnum eſt æque, leyiuſque videtur, 


|; Nimirum Plus eſſe ſibi declarat Inanis : 
Ar contra gravius plus in ſe Corporis elle. 
Vide Lucretium. Lib. I. 


had been in Motion from Eternity, but 
lid not think that Motion ſufficient to 


iz, of moving towards a Centre, from 


itance of Bodies of equal Bulk. It will 
quickly appear that he is ſo far from 


N 3. ,: general 
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general Action of Matter, that this ve. 
ry Gravity proves to a Demonſtratiqg 
the Inactivity of Matter. Tis plaj 
as I have already obſerved, that al 
Mechanical Cauſes act by Contact, and 


upon the Surface of Bodies; and *tis a; 


plain, that Gravity acts quite other. 
wile, and affects the ſolid Contents 
Bodies, by penetrating the very Sub. 
ſtances of them, and therefore can ne 
ver be produced by the general Action 
of Matter, becauſe that is ſuppos'd to 
act ſuperficially, as all Mechanic 
Cauſes are wont to do. But fupps 
ſing it poſſible to derive Gravity iron 
the general Action of Matter, which 
Toland aims at, it would do him no Ser 
vice, becauſe he cannot avoid making 


an increaſe of Gravity, and conſequent: 


ly of Reſiſtance to Motion, to depen 
upon an increaſe of Matter : For he 
ſuppoſes the Centripetal Force to be, 
not indeed as Lucretius, a Quality inhe 
rent in Matter, but one of the Modes 
of Action in general, or a particulal 
Determination of the general Activit) 
of Matter. Let it be ſo; ſince li 

| Evident 
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evident, that the Quantity -of Motion 
in the Body - muſt be the Sam of the 
Motive Forces of all the Particles of 
Matter that are in that Body; if this 
Centripetal Force be only a particular 
Determination of the general Action. of 
Matter , there would be no giving 
2 Reaſon why the Quantity of that 
Force, or of that particular Deter- 
mination too, | ſhould not be computed 
after the ſame manner; and be the 
Sum of all the ſelf- moving Atoms in 
any Body; the Conſequence of which 
would be, That whenever we obſerved 
two Bodies of equal Bulk and Gravi- 
tating unequally, 'or tending towards a 
Centre with unequal Force, iſ we 
would account for ſuch a Phenomenon 
conſiſtently witli Toland's Account of 
Gravity, we muſt ſay, chat one of the 
Bodies had a greater Number of the Self- 
moving Atoms than the other, which 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes in the lighter Body 
2 Space void of Matter, which levels 
one of the ſtrongeſt Retrenchments of 
the Infidel, viz. The Infinity of Matter, 
aud at the fame time its Activity: Be- 

N 4 cauſe 
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dies as are not equally fluid. For what: 


more» weighty any Body is, tho? no. 
thing ba added to its Bulk, the more 
iti reſiſts to Motion; whereas if Matter 
its Quantity could never increaſe itz 


alone Bodies could be retarded, wa 


5 thing, but a Difference in the internal 
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cauſe Experience tells us, That the 


Was an active Being, an increaſe of 
Reſiſtance, unleſs its Surface, by which 


increaſed too. All that Toland has to 
ſay for himſelf, is, That this Diffe 
rence of Reſiſtance i in Bodies of equal 
Bulk, way poſſibly ariſe from the dif 
« rent internal Contexture of thoſe By. 
„ dies; and all the Reaſon for ſuch 1 
Suſpicion is drawn from the great Re 
ſiſtance that ſome Fluids are obſervel 
to make above others, altho* of near 
the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and conſe 
quently near the ſame Quantity of Mat 
ter; which can be reſolved into no- 


Contexture of ſuch Fluids: But this 
Plea can have Force only in ſuch Bo- 


ever be the Figure of the Internal Parts 
of Fluids, if they are equally devoid of 
Tenacity, their Force of Reſiſtance to 
| 4 8 any 
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any particular Determination as well as 
the abſolute Force of Motion, can be 
only the Sum of the Forces of the Self. 
moving Particles in thoſe Bodies. And 
therefore if a Cubical Inch of Water, and 
the fame Quantity of Quick-filver, which 
are fluid Bodies, and free from Tenacity, 
did really contain the fame Number of 
elf moving Particles, whatever were 
the Figure of thoſe Particles, they would 
equally reſiſt to any Change that ſhould 
be made of the Determination of their 
Motion. But as Experience ſhews this 
to be falſe; conſequently, that fluid 
which makes the greateſt Reſiſtance to 
Motion, muſt have the greateſt Quan- 
tity of Matter ; and then the different 
internal Contexture of Bodies will not 
account for their different Weights, nor 
cear Matter from the Imputation of 
being inactive. But, 

a4thly, I am now to ſhew, That the 
Objetions againſt Go p's being the 
Author of Motion, are not ſuch as ſhould 
diſcourage any rational and unbiaſsd 
Perſon from acknowledging, that tis in 
GoD we live and have qour animal 
_—. | Being. 
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Being. The Difficulties: that are raiſe 
againſt Go D's being the n of Mo. 
tion, are theſe: 

x, © THAT we cannot conceive 
þ how. an Immaterial BE i xs, | ſuch 
« as Go is {ſuppoſed to be, could 28 
« upon Matter, conſequently, how He 
« ſhould move it. 
. 2aly, © THAT if it were poſſible 
* tor. Him to be the Author of Moti 
on, there would be, as Tolard thinks, 
this evil Conſequence attending, ſuch 
4 a.Suppolition, that Go Þ muſt be the 
& ſole Cauſe of all the Evil and Wick 
“ edneſs that is committed by Men; 
* *twill then be Gov that actual 
? moves the Tongue: of 4 lying un 
« the Hand and Dagger of 4 Murder,” 
Tre: firſt Objection is grounded up 
on this, That nothing but Matter 
can move Matter. This is proved 
thus; That the Mobility of Matter, 
4 or its Capacity of receiving Motion, 
4 is wholly founded upon its Impene- 
* trability or Reſiſtance; by the Means 
* of which tis qualified for hindring 
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till *tis removed out of it; and con- 


« ſequently, the Active Principle mult 
« be a Material or Solid Being, be- 
« cauſe Matter could make no Reſiſt- 
C ance to the Action of a Being that 
« was not Material, and therefore could 
« not be moved by it, as there can 
„be no Action without a Reaction 
« or Reſiſtance on the Part of Mat- 
(ter. In anfwer to this it may be 


faid, that tho this Argument ſhould 


hold good in all the Mechanical Com- 
munications of Motion from one Par- 
cel of Matter to another, yet it would 
prove nothing to the Purpoſe in the 
Preſent Caſe, unleſs it was big with 
another Proof, viz. That all Cauſes 
muſt be Mechanical Ones. Suppoling 
the Exiſtence of ſuch a Thing as Mo- 
tion, which our Atheiffs will not ven- 
ture to deny, we have made it evident 
that an Infinite Series of Impulſes 
without any Original Cauſe of thoſe 
Impulſes is a plain Impoſſibility and 
direct Nonſenſe, and alſo that the 
Flf-Ativity of Matter is not only 
repugnant to the Conceptions we 
have 
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have of it, but is inconſiſtent with 
ſome Appearances in Nature: And 
therefore tho we could not give a 
ſatisſactory Anſwer to thoſe Objections 
againſt an Immaterial Agents being 


the Author of Motion, it would by 


no Means follow that he was not. 
When Tenuo was raiſing Difficulties a- 
gainſt the Poſſibility of Motion, a Man 
in Company with him roſe up and 
walk'd ; - this has been always look'd 
upon as a ſufficient Anſwer, tho' no 
particular Solution was given. of the 
Objections. If there are but Three 
poſſible Ways of accounting for Mo, 
tion, and Two of them be evidently 
falſe, we ſhall. have as good Evidence 
for the Third's being the true Account 
of Motion, as the Man that walk'd 
had for the Exiſtence of Motion. And 
therefore how difficult ſoever it may 
be to conceive the AQtion of an Im- 
material Being upon a, Material One, 
yet as there is no other poſſible Way 


left, every unbyaſs d Perſon muſt and 


aught to have Recourſe to a Goo, 


or a Solution of Wer Phenomenon. 
Bur 
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Zur farther we have ſeen already 


that there is a Principle of Action 
in Virtue of which Bodies act upon 


one another in a different Manner from 


what they would do by the Mecha- 
nical Laws of Motion, vis. Gravita- 
tion. Whatever be the Cauſe of this 
Action, the Fact is evident, that it 
penetrates the ſolid Subſtances of Bo- 
dies, and therefore its Action cannot 
de founded upon the Impenetrability 
of Matter, or the Reſiſtanee it makes 
to it; it going beyond the Surface 


ol Bodies Whereas the Argument a- 


gainſt an Immaterial Being's acting 
upon Matter is founded upon this Sup- 
polition, that there can be no Acti- 
on upon Bodies but by Contact or 
Striking upon the Surfaces, and the 
conſequent Reſiſtance that Body makes 
to ſuch a Shock or Impulſe ; which 
being evidently falſe, the Argument 
drawn from it can be of no Mo- 
1 

Bur this is not all; when we come 
to conſider the Matter cloſely; I am 


4%, ns we ſhall find as much Dif- 


faculty 
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ficuley in conceiving how Matter aq; 
upon Matter, as in conceiving how 
an Immaterial Subſtance ſhould 28 
upon a Material One: For I will ven. 
ture to referr it to any - unprejudic'd 
Perſon, whether he cannot as eaſily 
conceive that an Immaterial Being 
may act upon Matter without Cot- 
poreal Contact, as that an Impulse 
upon a Part of the Body ſhould move 
the whole Body; for nothing can a0. 
count for this, but the Adheſion of 
the Parts .of Body to each other, 
which is as much beyond our Con- 
ception of the diviſible” Nature of 


Matter, as the Action of Immaterial 


upon Material; and the Difficulty of 
conceiving it would encreaſe upon our 
Hands, if we ſhould ſuppoſe with Te 
land that every Particle of Matter was 
SelfaQtive ; becauſe then, as we before 
obſerved, all Matter mult neceſſarily 


be in the higheſt State of Fluidity, and. 


conſequently the Particles of Matter 
could have little or no Union with one 
another. | 
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24% Tre other Objection _ 


* being the Author of Motion, is 

. & That then He muſt be the 
0 12 Cauſe of all the immoral Actions 
« that Men are ſuppos'd to be guilty 
6 of; As When a Man bears falſe Wit 
6-neſs, it is not the Man that bears falſe 
6 Witneſs, but Go that gives Moti- 
on to his Tongue; when he commits 
; Murder, it is Gov that does it, be- 
6 cauſe tis Go p that moves his Hand 
and the Dagger by which he com- 
* mits this AQ.” Whatever Strength 
there is in this Objection, it muſt entire- 
ly rely upon the Truth of this Suppo- 
ſition, That if Gov were the Origi- 
ml Author of Motion, nothing elſe, no 
(her Being whatſoever could. have this 
Power of moving Matter: And the Rea- 
bn of this muſt be, either becauſe this 
s a Power which is in the Nature of 
the Thing incommunicable, as much fo 
W 5 ncceffary Exiſtence and Independence, 


Man is incapable of receiving: If nei- 
ther of theſe be true, this Objection 
muſt amount to nothing. 


As 
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a at leaſt, that tis fuch a Power as 
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As to the firſt Reaſon; If we con. 
tended for a Power of acting as wy 
pleas d, where and as long as y 
pleas'd, and this independently of Gon, 
we might be thought to plead for 4 
Power which could not be diſpoſed 
of, becauſe there cannot be two 
more Independent Beings, no more 
than there can be two or more Gods: 
But if when we contend for a Power 
of Self- motion in Man, we only. mean 
a finite or limited Power, confined tg 
a ſmall Portion of Matter, and wholly 
depending upon the firſt Moves 
for its Continuance, no Reaſon can þe 
given. why ſuch a Power as this may 
not be co mmunicated. And as 
Mr. Boyle need not have put on ſuch 
an Air "of Concern, as he affects to 
do * at the Fhpotheſis of free Agents; 
as it the admitting ſuch particular 
Selt-movers muſt neceſſarily exclude 
an Univerſal Mover. He brings an 
Inftance from the Chineſe, among 

Which 
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* In voce Spinoſa. 
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which People the Belief it ſeems of 
many Self-movers had this Effect; the 
firſt Univerſal MovE RM being wholly 
left out of their Syſtem of Religion: 
But then it muſt be obſerved, That the 
Belief of Free Beings had not this Effect, 
til they had fo far ſunk the Notion of 
2Gop, as to make Him only an Ani. 
10 Mundi, that was ated upon by Mat- 
ter, as our Souls are acted upon by our 
Bodies; and had raiſed the particular 
Souls, that animated the ſeveral Parts of 
the World; to ſuch an Height, as to 
be almoſt entirely independent upon 
Him; which is the Chineſe Philoſophy, 
25 Mr. Loabiere aſſures us. But fo long as 
tis acknowledged, that the Self-moving 
Power is derived from GoD, and de- 
pends upon Him for its Continuance; 
© long as tis confeſſed, that in Him we 
Woe, and move, {0 long there can be no 
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Fear of ſhutting out a Go p, from our 


taking in free Agents. And I am per- 
luaded Mr. Bayle * would have ſeen no 
Danger to' Religion from free Agency, 
if this had not threatned his darling 


PO ES 


— 


* Bayle's Dictionary, Voce Spinoſa, 
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Notion of a Principle of Evil; for he 
drawn from the Moral Evil that ap 
pears in the World, muſt loſe much d 
their Force, if once Free Agents wen 
allowed. of; becauſe then Gop 
be the Original Cauſe of Motion, ang 
yet not the Cauſe of Moral Evil, of the 
wicked Acts committed by Men, g 
of the blaſphemous Words they ſoms 
times utter. But, 
2dly, As to the other Reaſon, The 
granting ſome Degree of this Poyg 
might be communicated, that yet Ma 


would be a Subject incapable of th 
ceiving any ſuch Power; tis conkeſſel, 


that'Go»D cannot give any Powers « 


Qualities to a Being that are inconſiſtent 
with that Nature which He has altcady 
given it, and that ſuch a Being woull 
de incapable of receiving them; that 
Axiom in "Philoſophy being very tri; 


Qicgaid recipitur, ad modum Recipieati 


ziee to Matter a Power of moving it 


FUE, - 'becauſe- Matter is naturally auf- 
-eſfentially Inaftive; and 2d conkequeati teh 


— — — — 2 ww —— — 2 P —ͤ „ . 5 
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anner; therefore” that G o p cu,] 1 
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communicating ſuch a.. Power to it, 
would be deſtroying its Nature, and 
making it ceaſe to be what it is. And 
ir Man was altogether a Material Being, 


25 we have already ſhewn, That the 
Author of Motion cannot be a Mate- 
ral Being, the Atheiſt will never be able 
to prove, that there cannot. exiſt other 


able, tho* Matter be not, of receiving 
fron GD a Power of moving them- 
ſelves,” or of beginning Motion. 
Tux Athe:ft will perhaps ſay, That 
f the Immateriality of an Infinite B x- 
x& be conceiveable, yet not the Im- 
mteriality of a Finite or Limited one; 
kecanſe tis not eaſy to ſee what an Im- 
terial BEIN ſhould be limited or 
fined by, nor what ſhould give it 
y particular Locality,” of ſeparate one 
amaterial BeinG from another; that 
ve ſuppoſe them to be diſtinguiſhed 
Fo one another by the different Sy- 
* Matter that they animate; we 
ane foreed to ſuppoſe ſomething ve- 
O 2 ry 


| 


the Argument might be a juſt one; but 


Beings beſides him that are not Mate- 
ral, and which may therefore be ca- 
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Souls, was really one and the ſan 


muſt be the ſole Cauſe of all a Mau 
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2 unintelligible, becauſe Matter is per. 
ted! y heterogeneous to Immaterial B. 
And whatever is ſuch, can haue 

no kind of Relation to it, and there 
fore not that of terminating its Eſſency 
and by neceflary Conſequence we 4 
be miſtaken in accounting for hum 
Actions by an Immaterial -Priaciph 
and then tis already granted, that Goy 


on — - —— — = Dp 1 — at — 


Actions, and therefore of his wicked 
ones too. 

To avoid the Force of this Args 
ment, ſome have fallen into a Notion d 
-an Anim Mundi that informed the 
dies of all Animals, and conſequent, * 
that all that which we call, particuly 
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Soul; that the Difference in difleres 
Individuals, was not a real, but only 4 
ſeeming Difference; that it was ever 
where the ſame numerical Soul tba 
animated the ſeveral particular Syſtem 
of Matter, all the different Bodies ( 
Individuals.,, But this was getting cle 
of one Difficulty at the expence df 


much greater one. For if we have a 
* "a 
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car Ideas, they are certainly thoſe 


can be more eyident than this, 
That whatever it is that thinks in fe- 
veral Individuals, it cannot be one and 
the ame in all of them, becayſe that 
which thinks in each Individual, thinks 
only. for | itſelf, and knows nothing of 
what paſſes in another, and therefore 
cannot be the ſame in both of them, 
o more than in two Atoms of Mat- 
ter, one of them can be the ſame with 
the other. For Conſciouſneſs will be 
as neceſſary to the Identity of a Think. 
jag Being, as the fame Particles of Mat- 
ter ean be to conſtitute the fame Ma- 
retial Being. 

Bur in anſwer to his Difficulties of 
ſuppoſing Souls to be immaterial, and 
yet ſeparate or diſtin Portions of Im- 
materiality, it would be ſufficient” to 
ay, that Immaterial Beings may be 
ſeparated from each other, tho we conld 
not conceive what it was that - ſhould 
bound or ſeparate them; becauſe the 
narrow Paculties of our Minds cannot 
be ſuppoſed to take in all poſſible 
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which concern Identity. And yet no- 
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was nor could be any ſuch Thing, and 


BEIN G, vis. os; and no one vil 


Modes of Being. This 1 fay would he 


Soul may be. immaterial, conſequent) 
a Power of Self-motion ; and then Man 
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a ſufficient Anſwer to this Difficulty; 
for a Difficulty that owes all its Strength 
to our Weakneſs, can never be a goo 
Argument. If it could be one, they 
the Difficulty of conceiving the Aci 
of Immaterial upon Material, woull 
ſufficiently. prove that there neither 


yet we have already ſhewn it mult he 
true with regard to One Immateril 


pretend to tay, that there is any more 
Difficulty in conceiving the ba 
of Immaterial Beings, than there 
conceiving this very Action of 
terial upon Material. The limited Natur 
therefore of an human Soul ought 1 
more to be urged as a Proof of its being 
Material, than its acting upon an I 


man Body be brought as an Argument 
to prove it a Body too. Since then tis 


God may have communicated to lt 


and not God, will be the immediate 
Cauſe of all the evil Actions that ate 
| com 
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committed by him, and none of thoſe 
il Conſequences will attend the Sup- 


poſition: of Go y*s being the Original | 


Author of Motion, which Tolanm ſeemed 
to be afraid of. And then too he might 
have exchanged his ſingular Opinion 
concerning the eſſential Activity of Mat- 
ter, for the Religious one which makes 
Gov the Cauſe of its Motion. 

Iunavx inſiſted the longer upon this 
point of Motion, becauſe if I have well 
proved, That there is no introducing 
Motion into the World without admit- 
ting a Being diſtinct from Matter, the 
Alleiß muſt then be contented to give 
over all Speculations concerning the 
Nature of the Univerſe, and of the 
Cauſes of that Variety we fee in it; for 
a0 body will mind ſuch an Emprrick 
in Philoſophy, as pretends to furniſh us 
with a World, when he knows not 


where to look for a Being that would 


de able to move the Materials out of 
which he is to raiſe the Fabrick of it. 
For this is plainly to introduce an Effect 


without being able to affign a Cauſe of 
that Effect. 


Q 4 Fx0M 
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Fox the Poſſibility of G a d's com, 
municating to ſame Beings, as Men, 2 


* Power of beginning Motion, I cannot 
hut obſerve the Hazard which the 


Acheiſt runs, if he ſhould: he miſtakeq 
in his Clogk-work Scheme, and he and 
the reſt of his Fellow-Creatures ſhould 
prove to be ſomething more than mer, 
Mechaniſm ; becauſe if he had a Power 
gf direting any of his Actions with 
Freedom, he might be accountable for 


his Behaviour in ſuch Actions, if there | 


was any Being that could and would 


| eke account of them. This -Propoſs 


tion carries with it ſo much Evidence, 
that I believe the Atheiſt will not ven, 
ture to diſpute. it. 

IT HAVE already ſhewn, That then 
muſt be a Principle of Motion diſtin 
from Matter; that ſome Appearatice 
in Nature prove to a Demonſtration, 
that this Principle of Motion does nat 
act as an Anime Mundi, but with the 
utmoſt Freedom; and therefore may 
take Account of che Arheiſ's Behavh 
gur, if by Freedom of acting he is quz 
lified to give ſuch 3 W 

| there 


* 
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therefore very much concern him to 


be well aſſured, notw ithſtand ing we 
have ſhewn, That there are, and muſt 


be Cauſes that act not by any Laws of 


Mechaniſm, that yet Man does; and 
yet if there are other than Mechanical 


Cauſes upon our Earth, the Atheiſt can- 


not deny that Man may put in as fair 


25 any Thing whatever for being one 


of them; and therefore he may do well 
to coalider which way he can poſſibly 


atisfy. himſelf that he is not one of 


them. Eſpecially too when every Man 
thinks he feels within himſelf in many 
of his Actions a Power of beginning 
Motion at Pleaſure, and independently 
of any external Mover. But, 
2dh, Iy the Difficulties attending 
the Religious Scheme of Goo's. being 
the Author of Motion, be ſuch as may 
reaſonably be accaunted for; the Sep- 
et too may do well to conſi 
ther his mere doubting what is true 
or falſe on account of thoſe Difficulties, 
vill be a ſufficient Juſtification of him 
for not embracing Religion. Whether 
if qught not rather to enter into 3 
2 care- 


ider, whe» - 
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= 
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ther with or without-a Goo», that ! 
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careful Review of thoſe Objections, for 
Fear his Inclination to doubt of every 
Thing might have tempted him to take 
for Difficulties thoſe which are not 
really ſuch. The Lazy Part of Man. 
kind, who have ſome Wit and lek 
Learning, deſpairing to gain any Credit 
by forming Schemes that would give 


ſome tolerable Account of Things, have 


in all Ages choſe the much eaſier Task 
of gr than of clearing up any 
They do not pretend to tel 

you, as the Atheiſt does, how the Mat. 
ter of the Univerſe may be ſtirred with. 
out the Aſſiſtance of a Gov ; but on 
ly, That there are { many Diß 
4 culties in accounting for Motion e- 


they cannot ſee Which Side of tht 
Queſtion preponderates; and there 
© fore hope they may be juſtified i 


. < 'Doubting where the Truth lies.“ 


Tho? 1 ſhould think that rejecting Re 
ligion when a Man pretends not to fe 
any thing elſe to be true, ſhovld be 
more Criminal, than rejecting Religion 


becauſe a Man ſees, or thinks w 0 
ome 
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ſome other Thing to be the Truth, 
and conſequently, the Sceptic will not 


run leſs Hazard than the Atheiſt, if his 
doubting concerning Religion, as well as 
the other's poſitive Denial of it, ſhould 
at laſt prove to be ill grounded. Perhaps 
the Security which both of them might 
promiſe themſelves, ſuppoſing them to 


be miſtaken in denying or doubting the 


Exiſtence of a Firſt Movex diſtin from 
Matter, would be this: That altho? 
there ſhould exiſt ſuch an Original Cauſe 
of Motion, yet it might not be an In- 
telligent Being, and therefore they ſhould 
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be ſafe, as it could take no Cognizance 


of what they were doing here. But J 
believe it would be hard enough for any 
Man to conceive Freedom without Intel- 


ligence. Tis poſſible indeed to conceive 


an Intelligent Being without Freedom 
of Action; but there is no conceiving 
how a Being ſhould act freely without 
knowing what it does, and why it does 
any Thing; but the Intelligence of the 
Supreme BEING will be made evident, 
when we come to ſhew, that Matter 
cannot be the Subject of Intelligence. 

S E RM. 
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| AcTs XVIL. 28. 
For in Him we live, and 
mode, and have our Be- 


ing. 
WAVING already ſhewn, 


= ducing Motion into the 
7a World without the Help 
of a Being diſtinct from 
| ” Matter, it would be plain 
enough that without ſuch a BzixG, no 
ſuch Thing as Thought or Intelligence 
could ever have had an Exiſtence in the 
World. For if Motion be neceſſary for 


the making Matter an Intelligent Being, 
w_ as 


That there is no intro- 


. 
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as it muſt be if Spinoſas or Hobbs No. 


tioa of Perception, Which places it 
the Action and Re- action of * 


upon one another, u e 


Intelligence could not be an eſſential 
Attribute of Matter, unleſ Motion was 
ſd too; and therefore muſt have * 
external Cauſe of its Being: This, | 
fay, would be ſufficient to ou That 
Spinoſa's Notion concerning the Exiſtence 


of Intelligence, is altogether  nophilch 
phical ; | oY in ſuchi Caſe, Cogin 


tion would bo made to ariſe from no- 


thing, unleſs he could believe this great 
Abſurdity, viz. That Thought -andEx- 
tenſion were the fame Thing, or that 
Extegſion-whether in Motion or at Reſt 
was endued with actual ade 
Aube if we can judge 
Nature of Intelligence from bur IT 
Perceptions, we muſt "obſerve the 


ceſſary to our having any actual Per- 


ception. of what. paſſes without us 
Taland was fo ſenſible of the Force of 
this Reaſoning, that in his Diſcourſe 
Sen Motion, he gives up Hyinoſe 


as 
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as 4 Perſon, that upon this Account is 
not to be defended. The :Spioſpfts, 
fays he, © have afforded Matter of Tri- 
6 83 to the Spirit ualiſts, (for ſuch he 
calls the Believers of a God)'© by ac- 
s knowledging the Inactivity of Mat. 
« ter; for in this they were ſo unphilo- 
« ſophical as to aſſign an Effect wick 
& out any Cauſe of it; as in the Caſe 
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« of Cogitation, hen they made it 
to belong to all Matter, and yet al- 
with- 


& lowed Matter to be 
* out Motion or inactive r. And 
yet as unphiloſophical as it is to 
make Thought ariſe from ſtill or in- 
active Matter, it will preſently appear 
mat thoſe have not much the Advan- 
aſs, who are forced to pump Senſe 
and Intelligence out of ſenſeleſs and 

t, tho' active Matter. Yet 
— — do this, or ele with us 
confeſs, That theme is ſome Eternal, 
Intelligent BEIN & that is the Cauſe 
of all the Intelligence which is ſeen in 


FOR 


1 = "IF * 


1 
* 


'*  * See his Letter concerning Motion. 
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Fon there are but three poſſible 
Ways: of accounting for the Exiftence 
of Thought or Intelligence : "A 


1, Eitysx by ſuppoſing it a 
eſſential Attribute of Matter, as much 


ſo as Extenſion or Solidity; which i 


the Way Spinoſa and Mr. Hobs bay 
_ Or, 
aan In ſuppoſing thit tis not d 
to Matter, but is an Effect d 


br Motion of Objects on ſome part 
cular Arrangement of the Parts of 


Matter; ſuch as is ſeen in the Bodis 


of Animals. Or, 


220, Tr av/thie: s. d l Ie 


gent Beings a Principle diſtinct from 
Matter, and of a different Nature, fron 
hence Thought or Intelli 
ariſe; which is the Opinion of the 
Religious 
poſes a fourth Way of accounting far 


dos 


Man, Mr. Lock, indeed, ſup 


Intelligence: That | tho* Matter wa 


* a thoughtleſs and ſenſeleſs Being, an 
2 no Diſpoſition of the Parts of it, how 


4 curiouſly ſoever they might be pt 
N RT, would ever naturally rie 


up into Thought and * 


7 
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« and tho*. there was no Principle of 
Thought in Man diſtin& from Mat- 
« ter; that yet GoD by his infinite 
« Power might- ſuperadd a Thinking 
«& Quality to Body or Matter. But 
were this poſlible , it would do the 
Aleiſt no Service, becauſe it ſuppoſes 


the Being of a Go Þ as neceſſary to the 


producing ſuch an Effect upon Matter 

25 that of Intelligence; z Or if it could ar 
A rot him, it muſt then fall in 
with the ſecond Way of accounting for 
Thought, viz. That ſuch a Quality as 
Thought might paſſbiy ariſe from Mat- 
ter diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner as are 
the Bodies of Animals, there being no- 
thing in the Nature of Matter that 
ſhould make it incapable of receiving 
Intelligence, and conſequently, if the 
Bodies of Animals could be formed 
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withont - the Help of a Go p, there 


would be no Want of Him in account- 

ng for that Thought and Intelligence 

which belongs to thoſe Bodies. But this, 

o far as the Abeiſt is concerned in it, is 

exactly the ſame with the ſecond Way of 

«counting tor Intelligence ; and there- 
P 


fore 
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fore I ſhall paſs it over without any 
farther Remark. 

Ap proceed to a Conſideration of 
the two Atheiſtick Accounts of Intel. 
gence, and in Oppoſition to them; | 
will ſhew, That Intelligence cannot be 
an eſſential Attribute of Matter, not 
an Effect of any peculiar Structure of the 
Parts of a ſenſeleſs Being, ſuch as Matte 
is ſuppoſed to be by the ſecond Scheme, 

iff, THAT Intelligence cannot de 
eſſential to Matter. 

THAT which gave Spinoſa the Hit. 
dineſs of advancing the Eſſentiality of 
Thought to Matter was, That | 
thought he could not be diſproved ii 
his Aſſertion, becauſe we did not ſub 
fictently know the Nature of Intell 

ce to determine concerning the dib. 
80. of Thought ; or to fay what Sort 
of Being it muſt be that is capable of 
having ſach a Quality; and therefore 


Matter might be the Subject of it, for 


any thing we could ſay to the contre 


Ty: But the Anſwer to this is plain; 


'Tho” 1 do not know all I could will 


concerning Thought and the Subject d 
. 


rr v 
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it; yet I may know that Thought is 
not Extenſion; which is enough for 
our preſent Purpoſe: Becauſe I ſhall 
ſhew, That it muſt be Extenſion,” if it 
be an eſſential Attribute of Matter. 
I may be certain, I fay, that Thought 
cannot be Extenſion; becauſe to affirm 
this, would be juſt as if we ſhould af. 
frm, that any Conſequence of Extenſi- 
on, fuch as a Triangular or Square F+- 


gure, and the Perception that the Mind 


has of ſuch a Figure, were the ſame 
Thing; but the Ideas of the Trine Di- 


menſion and Thought, are ſo evident- 


y different, that the Things repreſent- 
ed by thoſe Ideas cannot poſſibly be the 
fame, unleſs all our Perceptions are mere 
Decept ions; and then *tis to no Pur- 
poſe to argue at all. But tis the Scep- 
lit, not the Atheiff that pretends to de- 
tend himſelf in this Way, whereas the 
latter always brings Reaſons, ſuch as 
they are, in Support of a contrary 
Scheme to the Religious one. It muſt 
then be granted me, that Thought and 
Extenſion cannot be the ſame Thing, 
and therefore we are only to ſhew, 
| P 2 That 


* 
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rence between them, may be made e. 


of Extenſion, or derivable from it, bu 
muſt be equally Self- exiſtent with E. 


ſert, That * ſame Numerical Sub- 
eſſential Attributes, and of theſe be 


tional, or at leaſt a modal Difference, 
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That Spinaſas Notion of Thought's be. 

ing eſſential to Matter, does by neceſ. 

fary Conſequence make TANG: and 
Extenſion the ſame Thang. - 

THAx there can be no real Diffe- 


vident by this one Conſideration, That 
ſuppoſing them really different, one of 
them muſt ariſe from Nothing; for 
both Thought and Extenſion cannot be 
neceſſarily exiſtent, if there be a ral 
Difference between them, any more 
than there can be two- Neceſſarih. 
exiſtent Beings, which Spinoſa, as wel 
as we, denies : And yet by this Scheme 
of Things, 'Thought cannot be a Mode 


tenſion. Spinoſa indeed pretends to ab 
ſtance may have an infinite Number of 


names particularly. Thought and Et 
tenſion, as different Attributes. of the 
ſame Subſtance. But if the Difference 
he means, be a real, and not a no- 
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the Subſtances or Subjects of thoſe dif- 
ferent Attributes muſt be different too, 
otherwiſe he deſtroys the Foundation 
of all our Reaſoning, which is laid in 
this Axiom, That thoſe Things which 
agree with a third, muſt agree among 
themſelves : And therefore if Thought 
2nd Extenſion were ſo united together 
25 to conſtitute the ſame Eſſence or Be- 
ing, and not different Beings, they muſt 


rent from one another, any more than 
the lame - Subſtance can differ from it- 
ſell. For, if every Part of Matter be 
endued with Perception, and every 
Part of it extended, unleſs Extenſion 
and Thought be of the ſame Nature, 
or one of them a Mode of the other, 
it will be impoſſible to conceive how 
they ſhould conſtitute the fame Sub- 
ſtance or Being; there being no Room 
eſt for a real Difference, when the 
Whole and every Particle of Matter is 
ſuppoſed to he - bath extended and in- 
ſeligent. 

TnaAr which led Spinoſs into this 
Miſtake was, his confounding notional 


P 3 Attributes, 


de the ſame in Reality, and not diffe- 
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Attributes with real ones; as appears q 
from what he ſays in one of his Epiſtls Ml © 
intheſe Words: Quod autem addis, not ex 
definitione cujuſqur rei conſideratæ unita ; 
timam propriotutem deducere valere, lon WM 
habet in rebus ſimpliciſſinis vel entibas 14, 
tianis, ut non in roulilus. Nam ox hoe ſal 
quod Deum deſnio "eſſe ens ad cuſos bf. i 
fentiam pertinet Exiſtentia, plurres ejus pris 

prictates concludo, nempe quod witeſſwi 

exiſtit, quod ſit Unitus, Immurabtilis, Inf 
tus Ce, Et a: hunc modum plura ili 
| Exemviple aſßerre poſſem que impræſemiom 
| oi *, --But there is nothing plaintt 
than that "thoſe Attributes of ' Gov he 
| has inſtanced in, and which he cal 
| Properties, do 30 otherwiſe differ fron 
| each other, than as any other abſtrad. 
ed Notiens of Mind do differ from om ill « 
another. For the Oneneſs of Gov, his 

Immutability and Infinity „ are Pr 

perties neceſſariſy flowing from a Ne 

ceſfarity<exiſtent Nature, and cannot 
poſſibly be ſeparated ſrom ſuch a Nt 
| b 
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ture without deſtroying it. Which 
ſhews them to be only partial Conſi- 
derations, and not really diflerent At⸗ 
tributes of the Divine Nature. Thus 
for Inſtance, the Exiſtence of the Di- 
vine Nature may be conſidered without 
regard to Time or Place; but this i is 
plainly a partial Conſideration, becauſe in- 
W faite Time and infinite Place, are the 
I neceſſary Conſequences of ſuch an Exi- 
ſtence, and therefore cannot be really 
ſfparated from it. Thus then it appears 
by theſe Taſtances which Spizoſa has 
brought for the Support of his Opi- 
nion, that he did not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween real and notional Attributes. 
And thertfoie that he has not proved 
it poſſible. for Thought and Extenſion 
to be Attributes of che ſame Subſtance, 
ſippoſing them really different. 

Bur as our preſent Unbelievers ſeem 
more inclined to depend upon the ſe- 
cond Account of Intelligence, I ſhall 
15 to conſider how the Atheiſt 


ends it, and what Arguments r my | 
A 


be brought for the Support of it. 
the Arguments * can be brought to 
4 Gefend 
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defend ſuch a Suppoſition as that which 
makes Thought to be Figure and Mo. 
tion, or to ariſe from them, will be re. 
duced to theſe: Either, 

1/f, THAT we are ignorant of thy 
Nature of Thought in what it conſiſts; 
and therefore it may be for all we 
know only Matter curiouſly put to- 
gether, as in the Bodies of Animal 
and we know not all the Effects that 
may ariſe from Matter in Motion, and 
therefore Thought may be one of them; 


that the Difference between Thought and 


Figure can be no good Argument again 


it, becauſe we find certain Qualitieg 


ſuch as Colours, Sounds and Taſtes, 9 


be produced by the different Motions 
and Figures of Bodies, and therefor 
why not the Thoughts of the Mind 


which are no more unlike to Figure 
and Motion than theſe are. Or, 


adh, TT may be faid that ther 


is as much Difficulty in conceiving 


that Corporeal Motions ſhould excite 


different Ideas by acting upon an Im. 
material Subſtance, vix. that certan 


Motions in Objects ſhould be „ 
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of there being conſtantly certain Senſa- 
tions in an Immaterial BEIN o, as that 


Thought ſhould ariſe from ſome parti- 


cular Situation of the Parts of Matter; 
and therefore where the Difficulties are 
equal, a Man may be at Liberty to 
take which Side of the Queſtion he 
pleaſes. I 

In anſwer to the firſt Argument , 
That we are ignorant of the Nature 
of Thought, and know not all the Ef- 
ſets that may ariſe from Matter in 
Motion; We ſay, That we may know 
enough of the Nature of Thought, and 
the Nature of Body (without knowing 
every Thing belonging to either) which 


may fatisfy us, That Thought cannot 


poſhbly ariſe from Matter or Body, 
e it as cunningly as you will. 
What Tuch has faid in his Taſculan Que- 
ſtions in Anſwer to a like Objection, 
will be a juſt Anſwer to this, An ſi 
omnis ad Intelligendam non habeo que ha- 
lere vellem, ne iis quidem que habeo mihi ati 
licebit ? Becauſe we are ignorant of ſome 
Things which would much enlighten 
the Subject, it does not therefore ſure 
follow 
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follow that we may not make uſe f 
what we do underſtand concerning it 
It we do not know what Thought 
Perception is, nor know all the Effect 
that may poſſibly ariſe from all thy 
poſſible Ways of putting Matter toge, 
ther; yet we may know ſo much of 
the Nature of Thought and Figure, az 
to ſee that Thought is not mere Fr 
gure, nor 2 mere Paſſion or Receptiag 
of the Motion of Bodies. And then 
who ſhall hinder - us from declaring 
what we do know of it, for this Re 
fon only, Becauſe we do not knoy 
every Thing belonging to it. I fp, 
We may know that Thought is ag 
Figure, altho* we know not ever 


Thing belonging to Thought and H 
Sure. 

1f, BEcavsE in our Conceptian 
of Things, according to which we cats 
not help Judging, we find a real Dill 
rence between Thought and Figure, d 
between local Motion and the Percep: 
tion of that Motion; and yet ualeb 
Thought be Figure and Motion, it wil 
be impoſſible 2 5 any Man alive t 


e conceive "a 
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conceive that Thought ſhould ariſe from 
either or both of them. If Extenſion 
or Matter was a Thinking Being, we 


1 more or leſs curious Arrangement of 


or leſs perfect Ways of Thinking, 
ſtronger or fa inter es of Percep- 
ton and Senfation. But theſe Men 
grant Matter as Matter, to be as ſtu- 
pid and ſenſeleſs as we cond wiſh for, 
They acknowledge, that there is no 
more Excellency" in the Atoms that 
compoſe the Eyes, Ears and Noſe of 
2 Man, khan there is in any other 
Atoms that” enter into the Compoſi- 
wn of Bodies that are the fartheſt re- 
moved from any Thing like Life or 
Perception, and yet would vainly pre- 
tend from a good Management of 
thole Atoms to derive Thought and 
Xnlation. But let them prepare Mat- 


ter as they will, ſo long as they con- 
ks it to be without Thought, they 
muſt have good Luck if they make 
ay Body believe, that a ſingle Thought 
tin ever be drawn out of her. Mr. 
ac | Bayle 


might then indeed conceive that from 
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Bale confeſſes, © That all thoſe who 


4 deny the Diſtinction between 80 
* and Body, talk childiſhly, unleſs they 
« ſuppoſe the whole World to be ani. 
& mated or endued with Underſtand. 
„ing. And therefore in his Opinion, 
there is no canceiving the Exiſtence of 
Thinking Beings, ſuppoſing the Soul to 
be material, unleſs we believe all Mat. 
ter to be furniſhed with Thinking. And 
both Spizoſs'and Hobbs, who could nei 
ther of them endure the Belief of Im 


material Beings, were . plainly forced u 


take Shelter in ſuch a monſtrous Doing 
as the eſſential Intelligence of Matter, bs, 
cauſe they ſaw there was no conceiving 
how the bare Movement of the Part 
of Matter ſhould ever produce Thought, 
if there 'was originally no ſuch Thing 


as Thought in Matter. For he that 


ſays he can ſuppoſe the meer Diſpols 
tion of the Organs of an human Bp 


dy ſhall make a Subſtance to become 


thoughtful that had never Thought 
before, ſays what is impoſſible for hun 
or any Man alive to conceive. Fr 
then he muſt make the Diſpoſition q 

the 
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the Organs of an human Body to be 
Thought, altho every Body elſe ſees 
it can amount to nothing more than 
local Motion differently modified ac- 
cording to the Structure of thoſe Or- 
gans, as the Movements in a Clock or 
Watch are regulated by the Diſpoſi- 
ton of its Wheels. But no Body has 
wer ventured to affirm, That he could 
dearly conceive: local Motion alone to 
be ſufficient to make a Subſtance de. 
void of all Thought and every Senti- 
ment, to paſs into actual Thought, or 
that any Subſtance could poſſibly paſs 
from a Privation of all Thought 
to actual Thought, merely by being 
moved. Becauſe- this would be to fay, 
That a Change of the Situation of the 
Parts of Matter, was a Senſe. of Plea- 
ſure and Pain, an Idea of Moral Virtue, 
of Truth or Falſhood, an Affirming or 
Denying a Propoſition, tho' at the ſame 
time we are ſure we know fully the 
WW Nature and Efſence of Change of Situa- 
con, without conceiving any thing of 
Sale or Perception as belonging to it. 

| And therefore if an evident Difference 
. in 


- 
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in the Things themſelves of which thy 
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in our Ideas will prove any Differeng 


are the Ideas, Thought cannot be My. 
tion or Figure, nor Motion or Figun 
be Thought. 

Ag1$STOTLE, after he had 2s K 
thought ſufficiently provided by th 
Help of his Four Elements for all th 
Variety that appears in the Corpore 
World, when he came to Thought, þ 
preſently ſaw that his Elements woul 
never help him out, becauſe mix then 
together in any Proportions he woull 
he ſaw no Likelihood of getting a ſugt 
Thought out of them. And thervlo 
as Tully tells us, he ſaw himſelf under 
Neceſſity of ſupplying the Defe& of hi 
Four Elements by adding a fiſth u 
them, out of which he t extrat 
all the Faculties of the Soul. Ariftora 
cum quatuor illa nata genera Principiors 


eſſet 3 e quibus omnia orirems, 
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qua fit mens. Cogitare enim Eg 
& diſcere, & docere, & invenire dig, 


& tam multa alia meminiſſe, amare, ij 


ſimill 
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fmilis ebrum in hvrum quatubr generum 
#ullo ineſſe putar. 2 Queſt. And 
therefore the Ariſotdbuns | 45 

eved Beaſts to be Thinking i Animal 
would not truſt to the mere Organi 
zation of their Bodies for an N 
of their Thinking; but contrived for 
them a ſubſtantial Form entirely diſtinct 
fom the Arrangement of the Parts of 
their Bodies, which ſhould be the Cauſe 
of their Thinking; for this ſubſtan- 
tal Form, according to them, was nei- 
ther Matter nor Body, nor compoſed 
of Matter. The Carte ſians who on the 
contrary ſuppoſed Beaſts to be barely 
Material Beings, would not allow. them 
be Thinking Beings, or to have any 
tal Senſe of Toy or Grief, Pleaſure of 
Paln : So impolnble did it appear to 
both thoſe Sects of Philoſophy to reſolve 
Thought into mere Organization, or to 
| make 7 it a Mode of Extenſion. We may 
che Way obſerve, that our modern 
if does actually affirm Cogitation, 
y Underſtanding and Volition, to be no- 


7 


ing but local Motion or Mechaniſm 


4 [i the inward Parts of the Brain and 
4 Heart ; 
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Heart; whereas the Epicure ans went 
no farther than aſſerting them to be 
cauſed by Motion; but {till though 
Motion and Cogitation to be different 
Thiags. 4 
TRE ſingular Notion which Dy 
Cartes advanced concerning Brutes, That 
all their Actions, tho' ſome of then 
look'd like an Eſſect of Thinking, wer 
yet nothing but the Movements of ; 
Machine; and the Succeſs this Oi 
nion met with in the World, did pro 
bably give our preſent Atheiſt the Har 
dineſs of affirming, That all Kind d 
Thought was nothing but Motion inz 
proper Structure of the Parts of Body, 
And it muſt be confeſſed, That if hy 
Notions concerning the Actions of Bruts 
were true, there would be a plauſible 
Reaſon for reſolving all the Facultss 
of an human Mind into mere Mech 
niſm ; for altho he did not allow Brute 
to be Thinking Beings, yet ſo long 4 
their Actions have an Appearance d 
good Senſe, if ſuch Appearances maj 
be reſolved into the Powers of Mech 
niſm, there would be no great my 
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eulty,_in' Accounting for the Opera- 
tions of human Thott by the Help 
of 2 more curious and elaborate Oren 
nization ; ſuch, as. that of an human 
Brain. For if ſuch Appearances of 
Thought, as thoſe in Brutes, might be 

but Motion, why might not 

Reflection, and ſuch other Acts of the 
Mind by which we are wont t6 di- 
ourſelves, from Brutes, be per- 


formed by Motion too? But I am per- 
faded the more we conſider this Mat- 


ter, the more it will appear impoſ- 
ſible that Thought ſhould be Motion, 
or even” that it Thould be drawn out of 
any ConſtruQtion of Matter by the Help 
of any Degree of Motion whatſoever, 
Wa Way could be found out for 
Matter with the Gift of 

Thinking. For ſo long as Matter or 
Extenſion has not that Gift, the Atheiſt 
vil be forced to father upon it a Brat 
tht has not any the leaſt Reſemblance 
to its Parent, to aſſign an Effect to a 
Cauſe that has no Kind of Relation to 
t. We ſee an evident Dependence 
ar the Diviſibility of Matter has 
* Q | yon 
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upon ſolid Extenſion, ave fee in thy 


"Extenſion a Reaſon , 4 priori of all tha 
Variety of Figures that Matter is Ca. 
pable of receiving, and of all the Me 
Chanical Qualities which depend upay 
its Figure. But the Atheiß no moꝶ 
than we can ſee any Kind of Cop. 
nexion, or any. Dependence of Though 
upon, Figure or upon Extenſion in ay 
Shape whatever. And therefore hem 
iS a Phenomgpos i in Nature for the Ex. 
iſtence of which, upon. the Foot of 4 
theiſm, no Reaſon. can be given. 
CAN ſee no Way the Atheiſ by 
left for retaining his Opinion of Though 


depending upon, the Organization ofthe 


Parts of Body, if he muſt acknowledge 


that there is no Kind of Reſemblancg 
between Thought and Figure; unlels Is 

ſhould { ſay, That in this he ſuppoſe 
nothing more inconceivable than wht 
the Religious Man ſuppoſes, when be 
aſcribes to Go Effects that have 1 
Kind of Similitude to Him: And ſuch 
conkeſſedly.. are all Material Effects that 


tis as hard to conceive that Matte 
* be * from Thought, * 
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that Thought ſhould be wrought out 
of Matter. But the - Anſwer to this 
will be caſy ; for the Religious Man 
does not ſuppoſe Material Effects to 
have flowed from GOD as from an 
emanative Cauſe, but to have been 
brought by Him into Being from No- 
thing ; and therefore is not obliged to 
wk out for any Reſemblance between 
he Cauſe and the Effect ; whereas the 
Heiß, rejecting all creative Power, 
nut look out for Tuch a Cauſe of the 
Exiſtence of Beings as may have ſome 
ind of Reſemblance with the Eſſects 
lepending upon it; Otherwiſe he muſt 
Fn Beings into the World with- 
E Reaſon for their Ex- 


Hz E will derben foy, That Colours, 

nds and Taſtes, are produced by 
latter and Motion, and yet that there 
c little Reſemblance between theſe 
Walities' and the Figure of Bodies, as 
here is between Thought and Figure. 
u this would be a juſt Objection, if 
itter and Motion did really produce 
ours and Sounds; but theſe are in 
Qz * 


: 
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.yond this, has no real Exiſtence in th 


ceiving ſuch or ſuch Ideas. 
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the Bodies themſelves nothing mot 
than different Degrees of Motion 4. 
riſing from the different Contexturs 
of thoſe Bodies. Whatever goes be. 


Bodies; but is only a Cloathing which 
the Mind puts upon theſe Motions 
which Motions are nothing more thay 
an occaſional Cauſe of the Mind's te 


Having now ſhewn from the 
Ideas we have "of Matter ad 
Thought, that there is no Poſſibii 
of drawing Thought out of Mau 
I will now proceed to ſhew, Th 
the Unity and Simplicity of Thought 
and the Continuance of one and tt 
fame Thinking Being for many Yet 
together, which we Muſt all of vs ea 
fels to be true, can never be reconcile 
either with the Compound Nature 
Matter, or with the continual Chang 
to which all Material Compoſitions * 
ſubject: I fay therefore, 
24h, THAT Unity of Thought, | 
which we find all our Senſations unis 
in one Thinking Being, could never! 
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ſuch as Matter, and every Conſtruction 
of Matter is known to be; and therefore 
tho” we did not know all that we could 
wiſh for concerning the Nature and 


we may know that a ſingle Principle, 
ſuch as that of Thought is, cannot be 


1 Compound Being, we may venture 
with all our Ignorance of the Nature 
of the Soul to #firm, That human 
Thought was not cauſed either by Ex- 
tan or by the Figure un 
man Bod 7. 

Ius evident that Man is one, not 
muy Thinking Beings; that amidſt all 
us various Senſations and Perceptions, 
here is ſome one ſingle Principle that 
the Subject of all of them; tis plain 
too, that - there is ſomething in Man, 
which thinks and contrives for the 
benefit of his whole Syſtem ; from 
hence nothing can be more evident 


4 ladividuation, whatever it be, that 
Pas certain Parts. af the human Fa- 


23 ung, 


riſe from any Compound Subſtance, 


Subjet of Cogitation ; yet ſo long. as | 


u Effect or Reſult from the Action of 


tan that there muſt be a Principle 
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be deny'd by any Body. The ouly 


ly incapable for any ſuch Employment; 
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brick together, and which thinks and 
acts conſonantly for the Uſe and Pur. 
poſe of thoſe Parts: That there muſt be 


ſomething in our Compoſition like to 
what I have already deſcribed, cannot 


Enquiry - that ,; wants.to be made i 
Whether Matter in any Shape is - 
ble of acting as a Principle of Indivi 
uation? And we are ſure that tis utter. 


becauſe Which ever Atheiſtick Scheme 
we take, the Principle of Conſciouſnel 
would be a Compound Being. For, to 
begin with Spinoſa's Scheme, which 
makes every Particle of Matter to be 
Cogitative, tis plain there muſt be 3 
many Thinking Beings in Man as there 
are Particles in an human Body, une 
the Syinoſiſt would attempt to ſhew u 
a Way by which an infinite Number d 
conſcious Parts of Matter may be melt 
ed down into one conſcious Part. For 
notwithſtanding the Union of Parts in 
a Compound, the Parts ſtill remain 2 
different from each other as ever, au 
therefore there muſt be good 1 
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ſor believing that the Thoughts of 
thoſe Parts of Matter cbuld be 116 
more united than the Parts themſelves, 
And as to the Government of the hu- 
— Fabrick, it would be neceſſary for 
the Sprmmeſi/t to ſhew how all the Atoms 
of an human Body were perſuaded to 
chuſe one Atom, and inveſt it with a 
Power of Acting for the whole, and 
what it is that hinders them from re- 
alling their Grant, and acting ſepa» 
utel7? Till theſe Queſtions are an- 
ſwered, Spinqſa will appear ta have 
built a ſingle Thinking Principle upon 
a-very precarious Foundation. As he 
has never: thought fit to give us any 
Satisfaction in ; theſe Inquislss 2s 
groundlek and filly Account of Things 
in this Particular. 

Tu other Scheme, which would 
derive Thought from ſome » partieu- 
kr Orgatization of the Parts. of Mat- 
ter, is liable to the fame Inconveni- 
ence, For every Organization of Mat- 
ter, being a Compoſition of Matter, 
will for that Reaſon be unable to 

a... furaih 
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Principle of Thinking was a Being 


Beings are united into a Sameneſs o. 


would never make a Man feel as be 
does, that all his Perceptions have 
Aa Relation to one and the 0 Think. 
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furniſn us with a ſingle Conſciou 
Being. Tul ſuppoſes them to be 
mere Blockheads that have advanced 
a Compo inded Being ing into a Principle 
of human Thought. 1 auimi Cognition 
dubitare non poſſumus, wiſh plane in Ph 
fris. plambes ſumus, uin nthil fit animi 
admixtum, nibil 'concretam, nibil 
tum, nihil duplex. Tuſcul. Quaſh, - And 
the Reaſon is plain; becauſe if the 


compounded of Parts, all thoſe Parts 
as I have already obſerved, being the 
Subject of Thinking, would conſtitute 
as many Conſcious Beings as there an 
Parts that conſtitute the Thinking Pris 
ciple. For the Union of Parts in 
Compound, is not an Union cloſe e- 
nough to produce Unity of Thought; 
this will neceſſarily require the ſtrid- 
eſt of all Unions, vis. that by which 


Identity. Any Unity leſs than this, 


Dee V 
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Taru ſuch an Union as that of 
Identity, is neceſſary to account for 
Unity of Thought, is evident from this 
Conſideration, That without ſuch an 


Unity in the Principle of Thinking, we 


could never, for Inſtance, ſee the whole 
of any Object whatſoever ; becauſe if the 
Soul was a Being compounded 'of many 
Parts, every Part would only receive 


2 Part of the Image of an Object, and 


o Part would receive the Whole, and 
conſequently a Man could have no 
Image. of che Whole of an Object, un- 
e the Parts o the Soul could com- 
municate to each other their Part of 
the Image. But there is no Ground 
tor ſuch a Suppoſition; becauſe tis cer- 
tan, that when any ſolid Body is put 
to Motion, every Part of the Body 
retains a certain Degree of Motion in 
Proportion to its Bulk, without com- 
municating that Degree of Motion to 
any of the other Parts of the fame 
Body. The Atheiſt, who owns the Re- 
ation between Thought and Motion, 
cannot except againſt this Argument, 
nor ſhew any Reaſon why one Part of 
Matter 
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Matter ſhould communicate; to an. 
other Part its Share of Thought, when 
there are no ſuch Communications of 
Motion —— Parts of Body to each 
other. But ſuppoſing it poſſible that 
the — Image of an Object might 
be i 'd upon every one of thoſe 
Parts that are the Subject of Think: 
ing, there would be this Inconvenience 
attending ſuch a Suppoſition; that ve 
muſt admit an Abſurdity, and ſome- 
thing harder to conceive than the Do. 
Qring- of the Schoolmen, which the 


Abi is wont to laugh at, viz. Thit 


the Soul or perceptive Faculty would 
be then tot in toto, & tots in ſingulis pu. 
tibus. For in this Caſe there would be 
a double Image of every Object; ſot 
every Atom that conſtitutes the Sub 
jet of Thinking, would have 'the 
whole Image of the Object, and il 
the Atoms taken together, would hart 
the ſame whole Image too; Ke 
is plainly ſuperfluous or needleſs; * 
well as tis inconceiveable. If i 
Atheiſt looks upon this as Nonſenſe it 
a Schoolman, - when tis applied to 4 
Immaterial 
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Immaterial Soul, he ought to give a 
Reaſon why it ſhould not paſs for 
ſuch in him, when he applies it to a 
Material one. He ought to ſhew, That 
Repreſentation of Objects twice over, 
is impertinent in the one Caſe, but not 
o in the other; that the one is con- 
ceivable in a divifible Subject, but not 
oo in an mdiviſible one, which an im- 
material Soul is ſuppoſed to be. When 
be has done this, we will acknowledge 


that a Compound Being, ſuch as Mat- 


ter is, may be, for all that we have 
faid to the contrary, the true Princt- 

ple of Thought. | 
"BzroxE I leave the 4theift, I can- 
not but obſerve his unfair 
vita he pretends the Difficulty of 
conceiving fome Powers aſcribed to 
Cod, as a Reaſon for his rejecting Re- 
tgion, and yet at the fame time ſub- 
hitting quietly to the Drudgery of 
believing ſome of the moſt incredible 
Things in the World. This Particular 
of Intelligence wilt furniſh me with a 
plain Inſtance of it, if we do but take 
Notice of his Method of extracting it 
out 
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out of Matter. He defires only Mo- 
tion and a little Curioſity in the Com. 
—— of Matter, and then he has 
gotten Intelligence, tho* he knows 
Motion, before it came into ſuch a 
Compoſition as that of an human Body, 


bad no Senſe at all; He knows too, 


that every tion of Matter 
without Motion is as ſenſeleſs as any 
Thing that is moſt ſo; and this Ma 
ſo hard to believe any thing of Rel. 
gion, can believe that a Compoſition of 
Matter and Motion ſhall be Thought 
and good Senſe, tho ſeparately there 
is not a Grain of Senſe in either of 
them. He can believe one Sort of F. 


gure to be nothing more than a Ter. 


mination of Extenſion, but another Fi- 
gure beſides this ſhall be an AQ of 


Senſation, . by which it perceiyes its 
own Exiſtence, and that of the Figures 
that ſurround it, that if Matter hap- 
pens to fall into the Shape of Nerves 
and Bones, then Thought ſhall imme- 
diately ſtart out of them; but if you 
mix up Matter in any other Shape, 
*twill be nothing but ſenſeleſs 1 
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and not a ſingle Thought to be got 
out of her. He can believe one Sort 
of Motion to be nothing but bare 
Change of Situation, when another Sort 
of Motion ſhall be, beſides this, an Act of 
Joy or Grief, of Hope or Truſt in God. 
He would be thought to be more nice 
and ſcrupulous in Examining into the 
Bottom of every "Queſtion, than other 
people; and tis for this" Reaſon he can- 
not go ſuch Lengths in believing as the 
Religious Man. And yet this very Cau- 
tious Perſon can eaſily ſee that a Be- 
ing made up of infinite Parts, may be 
the Cauſe of the moſt ſimple Thing in 
Nature, viz. Perſonality ; That the 
Union of the Parts of Matter, is the 
lame Sort of Union as that by which 
all our Senſations are united into one 
Thinking Perſon. He can believe as we 
have juſt now ſeen, that a Material, Di- 
vilible. Soul may be tore in ta, & tots 
in ſingulis partibas ; and yet can fee no- 
thing but unintelligible Jargon in it, if 
2 Schoolman offers to apply it to a 
Soul that is not Material or Diviſible 
into Parts, But I am perſuaded theſe 

weng 
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will appear to be Articles of Belief of 
ſo hard a Digeſtion, that the Atheif 
muſt not pretend to defend his Ink. 
delity 2 5 Ln Fa in Re. 
© Ligious Belief- 
Now to the King Eternal, Immorid, 
. Inviſible, the Onely Wiſe Gov, be 
4 Honour and Glory for ever ani 
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= _ the ple Diſcourſe 

= 1 have. wed, That the 
Unity of ? ought by which 
all our Senfations are uni- 
ted into one Thinking Be- 
ng, and by which we are conſcious 
to ourſelves. that we are not many, 


but one Thinking Being, could never 


be uche with the Compound and 


Diviſible 
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Diviſible Nature of Matter; and there 
fore not with any Conſtruction of Mu. 


ter Whatſoe ver. 


Icon now to offer another 1. 


gument, why Thought cannot be a 
Effect of any Compoſition of Matter, 
Becauſe we ſee the Conſciouſneſs. g 
being the ſame Thinking. Being, » not 
only continued with all the particulr 
Senſations of the Body, but even cr. 
ried thro? all the Changes of Figure ot 
Organization, that muſt. happen to the 
Body, in the different Stages of a Man; 
Lite. The Man ſhall be conſcious to 
himſelf that he is the fame Thinking 
Being, for Inſtance, at this preſent, 
that he was Forty Years ago; ors 
far as his Memory will carry him bach. 
wards to any diſtant Part of his Lik 
already paſs d. Thoſe who place Think 
Ing in every Particle of Matter,cannot tel 


how. *tis poſſible to continue the ſox 


Thinking Being for even Twenty Years 
together, in which Time and much leß 
any Anatomiſt can tell us there will be 
2 Sett of Atoms wholly new, and not 
one * and yet the 

Man 
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Man is fully perſuaded that he is ſtill 
the ſame Thinking Being he was, and 
not another ; acts accordingly, blames or 
commends//himfelf ſor what he did 
ome” Years ago, as much as he does 
for his preſent Actions. The Atheiſt of 
this Kind will be obliged to ſhew how 
the ame Conſciouſneſs can be preſerved 
n a total Change of the Subject of 
nking, when that; is wholly ſpent, 
ud not one Particle of it left. Any 
one but himſelf would from hence 
conclude, that the Subject of Thought 
muſt be ſome Permanent Being, and 
therefore! not Matter or Body, which 
zre m changing and ſhifting: the 
ene. % be 
Ir it be aid; That Conſiouſne, o 
being the ſame Perſon, - depends upon 
Qur Memory, aud that our Memory 
my deceive us, that we may imagine 
tat we have thought, and conſider- 
d thus or thus, but we may be mi- 
ſaken; we might be conſcious of that | 
as 4 T ruth, which was perhaps no 
more than a Dream: and we may be 
onccious too of that as a paſs'd Dream, 
| R which 
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to ſhew ſome probable Reaſon of; 


Subject of Thought . 


than there would be for his being on 
ſeious of What was done by any other 
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which was perhaps never ſo much 
dream'd of. Suppoſing all this to hy 
true, that we are not really the ſame 
Thinking Being that we were ſome 
Tears ago, but only think that we ay 
fuch ; yet the Arheiſt would be obligg 


Man's thinking himſelf to be the fam 
Perſon, when he is not ſuch. And thy 
I believe would prove as great a Dif 
ficulty as the other; for when the 


ed (as we ſuppoſe) and a new aur 
ſucceeds, there can be no more Rea: 
ſon for a Man's being conſcious d 
what was done by his former i 


Perſon in the World. His preſet 
Self would have no more Relation 0 


Acquaintance | with his former ONE, 
than it would have with the mol 
diſtant Man upon Earth, of whe 
Thoughts he neither knows nor pte 

tends to know any Thing. 
An as to the ſecond Account 0& 
cli human Thought by the peculat 
5 Organization 
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Organization of an human Body, this 
will as little account for the Sameneſs 
of Perſona in the diflerent Stages of Lite 
25 the former; for thoſe who make 
Thought to depend upon the particu- 
kr Arrangement of the Parts, muſt al- 
by, that the Difference in a Man's 
Opinions, in his Inclinations and Paſ- 


ſons, will depend upon the Difference 
of 


ation; and yet a Man 
when' he has changed his Opinions 
and Thoughts of Things, and has 
quite different Inclinations from what 
he had before, is yet fully perſuaded that 
he is: ſtill”, one and the ſame Perſon 
with him who held thoſe different Opi- 
lions, with him who had Inclinations 
different from his preſent ones. The 
Objects that move the Paſſions and In- 
dinations of Children, are uſually very 
afferent from the Objects tha tdelight 
the fame Child when grown up into 
Man; and yet the Child and the 
Man, for all this Difference, are uni- 
ad into the ſelſ- ſame Perſon ; if we 
bould compare a Man of the greateſt 
tural Abilities that ever was, ſup- 
l R 2 0 poſe 
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poſe Ceſar with himſelf when Fig 
Years old (for ſo far backwards a Mans 
Memory may poſſibly carry him into 
the Childiſh Part of his Life, and we 
have already ſeen that the Conſciouſnek 
of being the ſame Perſon, reaches as fir 
as the Memory can acquaint us with 
what was done by ourſelves) I fay, i 
we ſhould compare the Man C/ſar with 
himſelf at Five Years of Age, there 
would be as much Difference between 
the Spirit and Underſtanding, the Pak 
fions and Affections of the Boy and the 
Man, as there would be between ( 
far the Man and another Man: And 
yet the Boy and the Man, with all ther 
different Sentiments are acknowledged 
to have been the fame Perſon. But 
this would be impoſſible, if Organi- 
tion was the Subject of Perſonality, be 
cauſe then every Change in the Orga 
nization, muſt of Neceſſity produce 4 
Change of Perſon; for I will defy an 
Man to conceive it poſſible, that the 
Subject of Perſonality ſhall be changed 
and yet the Perſon continue the ſame 
There being no poſſible Reaſon to be 
given, 


| 
| 
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given, why Two Men, conſidered as 
Perſons, Mould be really different from 


each other, but becauſe the Subject of 
perſonality is not the ſame in both of 
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them: Which ſhews to a Demonſtration 


that the Subject of Thought in Men, 
muſt be ſomething that is Steddy and 
Permanent, not any Compoſition of 


Matter which is perpetually changing. 


AecorDiING to the Religious Man's 
(heme of Things, this Diverſity of Opi- 
lions and Practices in the different Parts 
of Life, is very conceivable by ſuppoſing 
ſome Alteration made in thoſe” Organs 


of Senſe, by the Means of which the 


Soul has Notice conveyed to it of what 


paſſes without it. This, I fay, would 
be eaſy enough to conceive, were there 


no Difficulty in conceiving the Union of 


an Immaterial Being with one that is 
Material, no Difficulty in imagining 


what thoſe Bands and Ligaments ſhould . 


be, that could faſten together a Pair 
that are fo little like one another, that. 
there is not any one Quality or Fea- 


are, any one Diſpoſition, internal or. 


Mernal,” in which they reſemble one 
R 3 another ; ; 


' 
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another ; and yet to find that whenever 
Body is affected by external Objects, that 
Phcke conceives a Thought, as if Body waz 
the Natural Parent of that Thought; that 
from the Motion or Agency of Matter 
in an human Body, Thought ſhould 
as certainly and ſteddily ariſe, as if 
Thought was the genuine Off. ſpring 
of Matter, and its Motion the real and 
entire Cauſe of that Efle& : Theſe td 
acknowledged are great Difficulties; 
and come now in Courſe to be conſs 
dered with the ſecond Argument by 
which the Atbeiſt is wont to jultify 
himſelf, viz. © That there 1s as much 
* Difficulty in conceiving that Corpo- 
« real Motions ſhould conſtantly ei. 

4 cite different Ideas by acting upon 
« an Immaterial Subſtance, vi. that 
« certain Motions in Objects ſhould be 
* the Reaſon of there being certain 
« Senfations in an Immaterial Being; 
as that Thought ſhould ariſe from 
“ ſome particular Situation of the Parts 
«of Matter. And yet we cannot 
allow this Difficulty to be a ſuffici 
ent Reaſon for rejefting an Immaterial 
Soul; 
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soul; becauſe we find by Experience 


that there are many Difficulties in 
Nature, which the At heiſt muſt allow 
25 well as we, For he muſt grant 
Something, . to be Infinite, and then 
there mult be ſome Effects flowing from 
the Action of an Infinite Power, that 
will not fall within the Cognizance or 
View of à limited Underſtanding ; and 
therefore the faireſt Way of Determin- 
ing, when there is a Neceſſityof Deter- 
mining one Way or other, is to weigh 
the Difficulties on both Sides, and ſee 
which preponderates, and determine 
ourſelves accordingly. And then I am 
ſure the Atheiſt will gain nothing by 
this Objection; for if we have ſhewa 
it to be impoſſible that Thought 
ſiould be Figure or Motion, or ſhould 
ariſe from either ſeparately, or from 
both together, ar that it ſhould be an 
eſential Attribute of Matter, and that 
there is no other poſſible Way of Ac- 
counting for Intelligence, unleſs they 
will admit an Immaterial Soul; there 


can be no Reaſon for ſuſpending a De: 


termination in ſuch a Caſe on account 


R 4 of 
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of any Difficulties in conceiving the 
Action of Material upon mn: 
rial. 

Bur the Seeptick will fiir put the 
Objection in this manner; That the 
* Difficulty of conceiving the Oper. 
tion of Material upon Immateria} 
« muſt be at leaſt as great as that 9 


. 3 conceiving Thought to ariſe = 


the Action of Matter or Body; be 
< cauſe ſuppoſing the laſt to be 'incon- 


* ceivable, tis no more ſo than the 


« former, which no Body pretends to 
4 underſtand ; and if the Inconceivable 
« neſs of it be no Reaſon for rejefting 
« the Action of Material upon Imma. 
« terial, neither ought the Inconceiy- 


„ ableneſs of Thought's ariſing fron 
2 Matter, be à Reaſon for our rejetting 


7 © Material Soul; becauſe. Matter be 
« ing Infinite, many Effects may ariſe 


« from, it that a Finite Being can. 


«© got conceive; and then, Why not 
„Thought? If we think ourſelves ſure 


that Thought is not Figure and 
« Motion; we may be as ſure that 
k. — can have nothing to do 


ke with 


| 


| 
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& with what is not Matter. Conſequently 
« the Difficulties being equal, the Scep» 
4 tick will fay, there can be no ſuffi- 


« cient Reaſon for CORE ward 


« Queſtion either Way. 

In Anſwer to this, Tis granted 
that 'we can no more conceive: the 
Action of Material upon Immaterial, 
than the producing Thought from Fi. 
gure and Motion, that is, we can con- 
ceive neither of them; ſo far then 
they ſhall be equal. But this is not all, 
we aſſert not only that we cannot con- 
ctive the Production of Thought from 
Figure and Motion, but alſo that we 
are ſure *tis impoſſible it ſhould be 
produced merely from Figure and Mo- 
tion; and this we are perſuaded of, 
not becauſe ſuch a Thing is out of the 
Limits of our Conceptions, -which the 
Series Objection drawn from the 
lafinity of Matter ſuppoſes; but becauſe 
we fee in ſuch an Aſſertion a manifeſt 
Repugnance or Contradiction to our 


Conceptions, as I have already ſhewn &. 


* 
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But I will deity the Sceptick to ſhaw 
ſuch a Repugnance in the Action of Ma. 
terial upon Immaterial; for ſince we have 
proved , That the Principle of Motion 
cannot be a Material Being, theace it 
muſt follow, that an Immaterial Being 
does, and muſt act upon a Materia 
one. And if Immaterial may act upon 
Material, I am ſure it can never be 
proved impoſſible, that Matter ſhould 
act upon that which is not Matter, 
For it can't be denied, that we may 4 
eaſily . conceive Matter to act upon thy 


which is r Matter, as that what is ns 


Matter ſhould act upon 


Matter: We ca 
as eaſily conceive that Thought ſhould 
be a Conſequence of the Motion of Body 
upon an Immaterial Soul, as that M. 
tion in Body ſhould be a Conſequence 
of Volition, which is the /«ppoſed Att 
on of an Immaterial Being upon a 
Material one. This being plain, a far 


Examiner would | conclude, tho be 


does not underſtand how tis, that the 


1 
1 


is a. 


* See Sermon VE, 
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Soul depended upon the arbitrary Diſ- 
polition of that Gov, who tho? Im- 
material Himſelf, does move Matter, 
and was theretore able to unite Ma- 
terial and Immaterial in ſuch a Man- 


ner, that the Motions of the former 


ſhould affect the latter; and not, as 
the Atheiſt pretends, that ſuch a Dif- 
fculty as this hinders him from ſeeing 
that ſome Simple Being, (exempt from 
thoſe Changes which Matter, and eve» 

Organization of Matter is ſubje& 
to) is the Cauſe of Perſonality, or the 


gmeneſs of a Thinking Being. We 


have then gained the Exiſtence of ſome- 
thing in Man that is not Material, viz. 
an Immaterial Soul. | | 
From whence we may obſerve, 
That the Atheiſt is deprived of the 
principal Advantage he propoſed to him- 
ſelf in quitting Religion. We are told 
by the Epicureans, That the chief Aim 
they had in quitting Religion, was to 
free themſelves from any Solicitude 
and anxious Fears ing a future 
Yate, as appears by Virgil and Lacre- 
— | „. 
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tius * When our modern Freethinte- 


quotes with Pleaſure theſe or ſuch. 
like Paſſages, we may fairly believe 


him to be ſwayed by the ſame Mo. 


tive; but *tis evident he can never free 
himſelf upon any rational Grounds from 
ſuch Fears. For if the Principle of Think. 
ing cannot be a Being of a Compound 


Nature, he ought to tell us, and fi. 


tisfy himſelf if he can, what can alter 
ſuch a Being, and make it leave of 
Thinking as ſoon as his Corporeal Strus 
Qure becomes unfit for continuing any 
longer the Vital Functions. We can 
eaſily conceive that the Union of the 
Parts of a Compound Being, ſuch 26 
an human Body, may be broken; the 
Parts disband and- take different Routz 
and atterwards appear in another Form, 

17 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
** pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis ayari, 
Virgil. Geng. Lib. 2. v. 49% 
Er metus ille foras præceps Acherontis agendus 


Funditus, humanam qui turbat Vitam. 
Lucret. Lib. 3. 
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by joyning together in a different man- 
ner, and compoſing ſome new Syſtem 
with different Qualities : 'Becauſe ſuch 
Parts, notwithſtanding their Union, are 
really different from each other, and 
therefore will be capable of exiſting 
apart from each other; whereas there 
is no conceiving any real Difference 
in a ſimple Subſtance: Therefore as 
ſuch it muſt be incapable of putting 
on another Form, or being diveſted 
of any Qualities that tis naturally poſ- 
kd of, and then the Diſſolution of 
the Parts of an human Body will ne- 
ver infer a Total Ceſſation of Thought 
in fuch 2 Being as Man. | 

Ir it be ſaid that ſince a Defect in 
certain Organs of the Body ſhall cauſe 
a Diſorder and a Diſtemper in our 
Thinking Faculty, why ſhould not a 
Total Deſtruction of all the Organs 
bring on the Death of the Thinking 
Being, or a Total Ceſſation of its 
Thinking; or if an Original or Acci- 
dental Fault in any one of the Inſtru- 
ments of Senſe, ſuch as thoſe of ſee- 
ing and hearing, ſhall make us incapa- 

| ble 
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ble of having any Thoughts concern 
ing Colours and Sounds, or make y 
incapable of receiving any turther Ng. 
tices concerning the viſible or audihl, 
Qualities of Bodies; therefore why 
ſhould not the entire Deſtruction of al 
the Organs of Senſe put a final End tg 
all our Thoughts: It will be a ſufficy 
ent Anſwer to this Objection, if we 
ſay that the Dependence which the 
Principle of Thought has upon the 
Body in its Operations of thinking 
while *tis united to it, can never be 
ſo good a Proof of its totally ceaſig 
with the Body, as the Simplicity d 
the thinking Principle will be to prove 
that it has no ſeparable Parts, by whoſe 
Separation from each other, the whole 
might be ſuppoſed (as in Compound 
Beings) to exchange its thinking Que 
lity for another that was not ſuch. 
And therefore the Diſſolution of 4 
Compound Being, ſuch as an Humas 
Body, can never give the Atheiſt any 
reaſonable Grounds for believing ' the 
Extinction of a Simple Being, ſuch 2 
the Principle of Thought is already 
proved 
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proved ro be. - And as he allows not 
any Annihilations of Beings, he will 
never be able to tell us by what 
Means the thinking Principle in Man 
hould loſe its Faculty of thinking. 
Thus then the At lei ſeems to be en- 
rely diſappointed, when he hopes by 
throwing off Religion to get quit of 
the Fears of an Aſter-ſtate. 

.24dy, GRAN TIN the Spizoſift for 
qace that the Conſciouſneſs of a 
Man's being the ſame Perſon or think- 
ng Being in all the difſerent Parts of 
bs Life, may be reconciled with the 
Flix Nature of Body, with the conti- 
qual Changes of its Materials; giving 
un even this I ſay to make the beſt 
le can of it, I am confident that up- 
en ſecond Thoughts he would not 
tank me for this Conceſſion: For he 
wilt then be as little able to fecure 
bimſelf againſt the Fears of Evil in 
an after-State as he would be by be- 
wving a Gop; becauſe there will 
de ao deftroying Thought even in this 
Caſe by deſtroying the Body. For 
wuppoſing Thought ro be 


then 


Extenſion , 
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then the Diſſolution of the Body at 
Death could by no Means put an Eng 
to its thinking, any more than it 
could to its Extenſion : And notwith 
ſtanding the Separation of the Pam 
of an human Body when tis Corrupted, 
yet all the Particles | {till continue 46 
be extended Subſtances, and thereſom 
thinking Subſtances, - if Thought he 
Extenſion, and Extenſion Though. 
And then ſuch thinking Subſtancy, 
may be obnoxious to as great 0 
greater Evils and Miſeries in anothet 
State than they are in this. For whe 
the 1 Particles that 'compols 
our Atheiſt are ſeparated at his Death 
they muſt ſtill retain. a Senſe of Plea 
ſure and Pain, or be capable of 
ceiving either, if every Atom of Mats 
ter be thoughtful; and he cannot be 
ſo weak as to think that no 'other 
Atoms, but thoſe that form the 
Thoughts of a Man, can be malici 
"ous; and do him a Miſchief. And then 
there may be many Thinking Subſtan- 
ces in the Air and elſewhere, that may 
be a5 well qualified to- do him a 7 


= i. 


SzXseR N. 
Aief in the future state, as the Atoms 
that compoſe the Thoughts of Men are 
u this preſent one. 

Ir he ſays that the Thinkin g Aroms, 
of which his dead Carcaſs "wif . conſiſt, 
ein have no more relation to him than 
the Atoms of any other dead Body, and 
therefare” that he ſhall not be affected 
up Suffer ings of theirs; I would then 
ak him the Reaſons he has for beiev- 


ng fo, ſo long, T mean, as he believes 


nub the fame Conſcious Being ſhall con- 
tins in a Man for Seven, 1 ox 'S- 
den Years; and yet every, Body knows, 
tht in fuch a Diſtance of Time, there 
b not perhaps a firgle Atom left TAE. 
old ones. If after all theſe Changes 
the Man ſtill "feels "to, his Grief, 


be ß the ſame Man now in 'a ; at 
the Gour, ſuppoſe, that he was Ten 


Years paſt in a Fever; what Segurity 


2 the Atheiſt haye that Death will 


put an End to his Troubles? Why not 
rather fear, that his dead Body may en- 
ter into the Compoſition of ſome other 
ſtem of Thinking Matter ; and he be- 
ome as ſenſible of the Good or Evil 
8 that 
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| we ſes that ving.- 
| wen "Be" he. is Vet as far as eng 


another World; as they think the De- 


8 E RMO * IX. 
that ſhall befal ſuch 2 Syſtem, AS: he h 
of what befals of mg Frame? [ 
muſt affirm this to conceivable, 

as, thay, every Atom in a, Man's Bad) 
22 be Changed, and yet the fans 
Thi Being continue; 
the Atheiſt's. Scheme a. :trus 
Z. That human Thought - hath 
r Cauſe. of its Being, . te 
the "ae Changes in the Particls 
that compoſe an human Body. Thu 
the Spina whathe 


What he chiefly aimed 


WER 150 Wü ie could r . hope ir 


wk, an 


"Dbz af the 'oth other Account d 
Z I which. places it in a partiop 
. be eſpouſed by 

41 erſons as à better - Security 
againſt the Apprehenſions of Evil i 


ſtruction of that particular Organization 
muſt carry with it a total Engi of 
Thought, and conſequently of Conſch 
quſheſs. Becauſe 4 the Soul be W 


SERMON- IX. 
"ore than what Disearchus believed it, 
A Body conſiſting of Parts of ſuch 
particular Figure as is neceſſary to 


7 
chich is neceſſary to its Life, the Pow- 
of Thinking muſt be entirely loft 


bit thinks himſelf, while he endea- 
urs _ to avoid the Immortality of 
zht by denying that it is an effen- 
Ul eribute of Body, is not ſo near 
total” Ceſſation of Thought as he 
opes for. For he muſt allow Thought 
0 be one of the Modifications which 
Body is capable of receiving; and then 
e muſt acknowledge, that there is no 

any Mode, without pro- 
icing another of the ſame Kind; be- 
auſe it fares thus with all the Modes 


5 ” 
Terr Oy 


; for the Corruption of one Mode 
always the Generation of another of 
S 2 the 


=O 


. 


* Nec | quidquam nifi corpus ita figuratum, ut 
none Nature yigeat & ſentiat. Vid. Ci- 
Tuſcul. Queſt, 


d, when the Body loſes that Figure 


it. But even here, ſafe as the 


Body with which we are acquaint- 


SERMON” N. 
the ſame Sort; as we ſee the diſeha 
ing of one Colour, is an introduRion 
to another; the loſs of one Figure the 
gain of another. If it be faid, Tl 
Motion is a Mode, and may de total 
ly extinguiſhed, and therefore Why u 
Thought? I anſwer, That Motion 
not a Mode which depends upon By 
dy or any Attribute of Body 'for" it 
Production, but upon a Cauſe who 
different from and foreign to it, 0 
have already ſhewn *; whereas Thought 
is ſuppoſed by the Arheift to be entire 
ly derived from the Body, and ther 
fore muſt either depend upon ſome At 
tribute of Body,” or proceed from ns 
thing. But of all ſuch Modes as att 
founded upon the eſſential Attributes d 
any Subſtance, and derive their Mod 
lity from thence, it will be always mol 
true to affirm, that you only Chang 
one Mode ſor another of the ſame 800 
but no more deſtroy them all, than 30 
can deſtroy the eſſential Attributes from 


whence they flow. And therefore I 


_ 


—— 
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that particular Way or Mode of Think- 
ug which belongs to the human Fa- 
brick may ceaſe, yet we can fee no 
Reaſon why all Sort of Thinking ſhould 
de extinguiſhed with it, any more than 
why- ＋ Extinction of one particular 
Figure in Body ſhould ' draw after it 
he" Deſtruction of all Figure, which 
ve know / to be impoſſible without an 
utter Annihilation of the Body. This 
Reaſoning * would equally hold tho 
Thought was not a Mode gf Extenſion, 
but ok ſome unknown Attribute of 
Matter, becauſe it would be no more 
poſſible to deſtroy a Mode of that un- 
known Attribute without generating an- 
other, than it . be. in the Caſe 
of nec ans off. 
Bur then the Atheiſt will 275 That 
different Mode wilt have no, concern 
vith him, and he cannot be affected 
by any Sentiments of Pain that his Bo- 
ly may be affected with in another 
Nate, I will allow him to be as poli- 
ve in this as he pleaſes, when he is 
able to tell me (I mean upon any Foot 


4 3 the 


26t 


i Atheiſm) what tis makes him to be 
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we do, an Intelligent Being that created 


Death, nor tell us what Change d 


SERMON: N. 
the ſame Perſon at this Time, when he 
believes Matter or the World to be 
the ſupreme and onely Being, with that 
{elf who perhaps formerly believed, x 


the World. What it is that makes hin 
believe himſelf as much concerned in 
the Pleaſute” and Pains of the forme 
Parts of his Life, as in thoſe of the pry 
ſeat Time, tho' many conſiderable A 
teratians may have happened in his it 
ternal and nal Fabrick. When he 
can reconclle this Sameneſs of Perſon 
with all the Changes that his Body ha 
undergone in a Courſe of many Year 
it will be then time to grant, tlut 
the Thoughts of the dead Perſon may 
have no Concern with thoſe. of the liv 
ing one. Till then, the Atheiſt vor 
Scheme, no more than the Spinoſiſ, wil 

be able by any fair Deductions from hi 
own Principles to ſecure himſelf again 
the Fears of Evil in a future State, ſino 
we have alread) y ſeen, he cannot pros 


a. total Ceſſation of Thought * 


Organization will r deftroy Coty 
| {ciouſnels 


SERMON TIX. 


ſeiouſneſs. Or that ſuch a Change as 
that at our Deaths, muſt neceſſarily 
do it, ſo long as he allows Conſciouſ- 
nefs to keep pace with all the Changes 
that happen to a Man in a long ex- 
tended Life, 

Tus then the Atheiſ muſt be a 
moſt unhappy Creature, When he can» 
not live without Gop in this World, 
but he muſt be without Hopes too of 
being at Reſt When he is out of it, 
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7 HESE Words were de. 
el figned by st. Paul againſt 
WA thoſe who frequented the 
Schools of the Philoſo- 
phers, and yet did ft 
leave off the Aſſemblies of the Hes- 
then Temples, here G o D was wot- 


ſhipped in an Image or Similitude "of 
Man, or what was more unwor- 


thy of Himſelf, a Bird or Beaſt, or 
Ten a Reptile or creeping Thing, as 


we 


266 SERMON X. 
wee find by the 23d Verſe. No doubt 
theſe Men richly deſerved this Cenſure 
of St. Pauls, vir. That notwithſtand. 
ing all the Learning of the Schoch 
their Conduct ſhewed them to be 
ignorant of the Nature of Gov as any 
of the meageſt of the Vulgar, whill 
they joyneſf with therm in paying Bs. 
nor to ſuch ridiculous Repreſentati 
ons of the DEIT Y. And yet I oa 
not help believing that the School 
of Epicurus in St. 
their Succeſſors the 

a have a much better Title to this, Cen 
ſure of our Apoſtle, than any othe 
Sec or Sort of Men that either noy 
are, or ever were in the World; ul 
that they have not ſhewh froog 
Marks of Ignorance and Folly in wy 
one Point of their Philofophy, than whal 
they endeavour to acoount for the 
curious Contrivance of this World 
without the ** a a Contrivay 

Agent. 

2 Aer Way of Reariog uf 
the World is thus: He 


whole Material World, ſuch as 


SE RMON X. 


ind it, to be the onely Ged or Neceſ- 
arily-exiftent' Being; that the whole 
Frame of Things, the Heavens, the 
Earth, and the regular Order in which 
Heat from the unguided, but neceſ- 
ary Laws of Motion from Eternity: 
That the ſeveral Species of Animals, 
5 well as the Inanimate Parts of the 
World, and even Rational Beings, ſuch 
Men, did all ſpring up from theſe 
wguided Motigns. na, 1 

Tur Alchwsfts with their Phuloſo. 
pher's Stone, may paſs for ſober and 
krious Perſons when compared with 
theſe Men; for they pretended only to 


the Secret of moving Matter in ſuch a 


Manner as to tranſmute it into Gold; 
but theſe People pretend to give us a 


World full of Contrivance and Curio- 


ity merely by the Help of Motion, 
the there ſhall be no Body to direct 
that Motion. For tho* Spinofs ſuppoſed 
bis Matter to be furniſhed with Un- 
derftanding, yet he did not allow it to 
make any Uſe of its Underſtanding in 
directing any of its Motions ; for theſe 

| are 
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SERMON: X. 
are ſuppoſed: by him to be the Necef. 
fary Laws of Matter in Motion: Where. 
as the ChymiſPs Matter that was to make 
Gold was managed by an Intelligent 
Agent, and tis poſſible to ſuppoſe 3 
proper Motion among the ſeveral De. 
grees of Motion might be given it 
but the Ati has leſt his Matter to 
ſhift for itſelf, he allows it may be 
ſtirred, tho? lie cannot tell by what, or 


by whom, as we have already ſeen. ; 


e no Senſe @ 


but however, he will 
her-to. diſtri 


Wiſdom to ſtand by, 


bute proper Quantities of Motion, or to 


direct the Line they were to deſcribe; 
and yet he is confident that this reg. 


lar and orderly Frame of Things ſhall ' 


ariſe from ſuch undirected Motions, aa 
admirable Canteit! as the Author of the 
Characteriſticts ſays, believe it who can. 
An p yet this Man pretends to be 
ſhocked at Difficulties in religious Be- 
lief, at the ſame time as he ſees 10 
Difficulty in Rearing up this World 
without any Aſſiſtance. ma 


— 


ä 
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SERNMON X. 269 
the Undertaking, the greater, I ſuppoſe, 
is the Share of Credit he propoſes to 
imſelf; but fire I am, his Share of 
edit will -dwindle into that of the 
wie Men in my Text, who profeſſing 
themſelves wiſe,” became "Tools, For none 
but a Fool would offer to confound 
the” Differences between Wiſdom and 
Folly, Senſe and no Senſe, Contrivance 
and Chance, or uncontriving Neceſ- 
ſity. For if unguided Motions ſhall 
execute © as regular a Piece of Work, 
nd as well fifted for anſwering any 
Ends or Purpoſes, as thoſe that are di- 
reſted By the beſt Senſe, we have then 
nothing left us whereby to judge what 
takes" the Difference between good 
denſe and no Senſe, between Wiſdom 
and Folly. If it were poſſible for us to 
be miſtaken in the Nature of Thought 
and Motion; yet as the Atheiſt will not 
ſay, that all Motions are wiſe, and di- 
retted by good Senſe, we will ask him, 
how he diſtinguiſhes thoſe that are ſuch, 
from others? If he judges by their 
Effects, ſo may we too; and I would 
willingly ask him, Whether he can 
give 


— 
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we. us any better Criteria to help us in 
Gaaenchng them, than thels ? That 
fuch Works are an Effect of Motions 
guided. by Underſtanding, as diſcover a 
Regularity in them, and a Propriety 
or Fitneſs to anſwer ſome End or Pur- 
poſe; eſpecially if we ice a great Di. 
verſity in thoſe Works, and yet much 
Curioſity in them; in: theſe Caſes we 
are apt to judge them to belong to 
ſome Maſterly + Theſe are or 
Ways of Judging, when we determine 
whether any Thing is a Work of Art 
contrived by fuch Intelligent Beings a 
we confeſſedly are; or whether tis on- 
ly a Quantity. of Matter - heaped up 
without any kind of Order, and unki to 
anſwer any particular Purpoſe. Theſe 


are the Rules by which we are willing 


to try the Works of Nature, and the 
Atheiſ muſt be contented with them, 


unleſs he will give us a Reaſon, Why 


in a Work of Art theſe ſhall be Indi- 
cations . of Thought and Contrivance, 
and none in a Work of Nature ? 
ALL that the Atheiſt ſays, comes to 
this, © That the Greateſt and Beſt: of 


« all 
' 0 
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« alt Beings, ia the Religious Man's 
« Opinion, is na Effect of Wiſdom or 
« Contrivance; and therefore why muſt 
« the World, which he believes the 
« greateſt and beſt of all Beings, be 
« an Effect of any T t or Delign; 
ache“ particulat Works do ariſe from 
„the Agency of fome Thinking Be- 
ug, That the Religious Man be- 
« lieves Go ta be the moſt Accom- 
* pliſhed BEIN, and, yet that He 
4 owes nat his Accompliſhments to 


* any Wiſdom or Contrivance, but is 


* Neceflarily what He is; and there- 
* fore, Why may not the Curioſity 
n the Works of Nature be an EE 
et of Neceſſity, tho? les perfect 
Works, ſuch as thoſe of Art, be an 
* Be: of Thought and Counſel.” 

LET. us ſee then, whether the Evi 
tence for the Frame of the World's 
proceeding from Neceſſity, be ſufficient 
v out-weigh the Evidence for its be- 


Being. And ſince the anly Argument 
le brings againſt the Appearances of 
Thought and Intelligence in the Works 

of 


ng the Contrivance of ſome Intelligent 
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will therefore ſhew, 


Cannot have its Exiſtence from a Neceb 


SERMON X. 
of Nature, is, that the Frame of the 
World m be the Neceſſarily- exiſtent 
Being: If I can ſhew, That there i 
no Ground for ſuch a Juppoſition, that 
the Appearances oſ Nature do 
the Cauſe: of them to have acted ar. 
bitrarily, and diſpoſed of Matter with 
the utmoſt; Freedom, it muſt then fil. 
low, that if there be any Thing like 
Wiſdom or Contrivance in the Fabrick 
of the World, theſe , and not Ne. 
ceſſity, are the true Cauſes of it. [ 


Iſt; THAT — of the wol 
cannot have its Wee from Ne 
ceſlity. (34 * 
24h, Tuar ** are plain Sg 
natures of Wiſdom and good Senſe in 
thoſe Parts of the World with which 
we are beſt acquaiated ; and therefore 
that it muſt have been the Effect d 
ſome Wiſe and Intelligent Being. 

Iſt, Tnar the Frame of the World 


ſity of Nature, and N wg weten 
— 


tt, BEG Avst 


SERMON KX. 
if, BEC avss no Compound Be- 


ng (fach as the World is) can have 


Neceſſary Exiſtence. 
2% BECAUSE there are evident 
Marks of a free and arbitrary Diſpo- 


with good Senſe. 


ng (uch as the World is) can have 
Neceſary Exiſtence. 


Gop is ſuppoſed . by the Religious 


Man to be the moſt Accompliſhed of 
all Beings in Point of Wiſdom, and yet 
to be no Effect of Wiſdom, that there- 


re there may be great Appearances of 
Widom without any original Cauſe of 


lun this; That there muſt be Some- 


Neceſſity of its own Nature, or with- 
out any Original Cauſe of its Wiſdom. 
Tis agreed, That there muſt be ſuch 
2 Being, otherwiſe there could be no 
luch Thing as Wiſdom ; but the Que- 
lion between us and the Atheiſt is, 
1 What 


fl in its Conſtitution : Such an arbitra- 
ry Diſpoſal, I mean, as Is conliſtent 


if, BECAUuSE no Compound Be- 


Tas Atheiſts Argument, That as 


ling Wiſe and Intelligent from the 
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that Wiſdom, will amount to no more 
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particular: Mode of Ex iſtence) to be the 


SERMON: X. 
What Sort of Being this muſt be; aud 


whether' Matter in its various Com. 
poſitions, ſuch as the Frame of the 


Univerſe is made up of, can ** 
Wiſe! und Iatelligent Being? an 

Whether it could look ſo much gr 
a Production of Wiſdom and Contr; 
vance as it does, if it were the re 
Parent of Wiſdom; and owed. tht 
Wiſdom to nothing but the Neceflity 
of its own Nature? The BEIN that 
the Religious Man fuppoſes to be Ne. 
ceſſarily-exiſtent, is a moſt Simple Bu. 
1NG, and whoſe Nature is for thit 
Reaſon. not fubject to Change or A 
ien Being, is a Compound one, 
Being capable of receiving all manner 
of Changes, ſuch as Matter and all 
its Compoſitions are 3 for Spine allows 
all the Modes of Being under which 
Matter appears (as well as the. Sub- 
ſtance of Matter ahſtracted from an 


Neceſfatily-exittent- Being; and ſo mul 


all Who affirm the Frame of the World 


But the 
Religious 


to be Necellarily.exiftent... 
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Religious Perſon is per ſuaded, that a 
Compound Being, or any Being thats 
capable of receiving difſerent Modes 

of Being, can never be reconciled with 

the Idea of Nedeffary Exiſtence be- 

cauſe every Compoſition in 4 Com- 

pound Being may be conceivred by us 6 
capable of being changed into ſoftie 

ochet, that ſhall be entirely different 

from what it Was. Anil therefore no 

one Compoſition can be truly and pro. 

perly Neteſſary; uuleſo a Poſſibility of 

being or not being, were cenſiſten 

with Nereſſity. Samoa ſaw there was 

no avoiding the Force of this Reaſfon- 

ing and that thert was no defthdins 
Matter © ublefs he could malte Her a 
vimple Being: And therefore hie enttre- 
y alter d the received Norton of its being 

diviſible and changeable; tho? withottt 
Reafony as I have alfeady proved *; 
thinking ir would be eafier to perfttade 

de World even to alter tlieir Notion 
of Matter, than to make therti believe 
that any "Compoſition of Being could 
09.99 * ; T 8 * Jie be 
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* See Sermon IV, 


ing in an infinite Space, very different 


Exiſtence. 
not be the Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, 


ſtitution, ſuch an arbitrary Diſpoſal, [ 


ceived. to he any Thing but what i 


SERMON X. 
be a ſufficient Support for Necelury 
2aly, THE Frame of the World can 


becauſe. there are evident Marks of 2 
free and arbitrary Diſpoſal in its Con. 


mean, as is conſiſtent with good Senſe, 
If there was one uniform Appearance 
of Bodies in the Inſinite Space, if al 
the Compolitions of Matter were er- 
actly of the ſame Bulk, and did all ex. 
actly deſcribe the ſame Motions ; there 
would be an | Appearance that would 
much better reſemble Neceflity, than 
tlie preſent Face of Things; tho? even 
this would not prove theſe Magnitudes, 
n be neceſſary; be 
cauſe there might be conceived ver) 
different Combinations of Matter float- 


Lines of Motion, and yet equally uni- 
form; therefore none of them could be 
abſolutely neceſſary: becauſe, as I have 
already proved, whatever exiſts from 
a Neceſſity of Nature, cannot be con- 


\ 
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But the preſent Face of Things has 
i — Variety; inſtead of one 
vaſt Syſtem conſiſting of a great Num- 
her of uniform Bodies with a Sun at 
the Centre of it, we have probably a 
prodigious Number of Syſtems, as ma- 
ny as there are fix d Stars, with ſuch a 
Star, as we have a gun, at the Centre 
of each of them; and yet we can ſee 
nothing in the Nature of Matter that 
ſhould determine it intq this great Di- 
yerfity of Syſtems, rather than into 
me. The -Syſtem of which our Earth 
is 2 Part might have been different 
from What it is, it might have been 
— hr than it is, as Space is in- 
finite, and nothing but Will and Pleas 
ſere can be a Reaſon. of the Dimenſions 
of ours," or of any other Syſtem. No 
other Reaſon can be given for the par: 
ticular Number of Planets, and of their 
different Magnitudes in this Syſtem ; 
zor why {ome of them have more, o- 
thers fewer, Satellite: attending upon 
them; and if we were as capable of 
Judging of any of the other Syſtems, 
We are of our own, we ſhould pro: 
43 bably 


7 


tlie fich a Diverſity can la ve no Fon 
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bably find great Differences | im all theſe 
Refpets from ours; but to confine 
ourſelves to our own of which we have 
ſome Knowledge, We Will conſider the 
different Orbis in Which the Planets and 
Comets of our. Syſtem move; the one 
move in tial, the other * Paralo. 
Bal Eigures: 2 evident, that the 
moving Poree; impreſod upon Bodies 
that deſferibe Rack different Orbits muſt 
be different tos; and tis as evident 


datfon in Neceſſity; but mut be rr. 
Syed into the Fe Age geney "of Tome Bo 
ing who kchouglit fit ro'imprefs 4 great: 
er Quantit: of Motion, or more of the 
Projectile orte upon Joe Parcels of 
Matter than Ie did upon others, 
9 AAN, We muff never ook for 2 
Reaſon jt it wegen of "rhe "Earth's 
moving *#bout its At ic a Motion 
oblique- to its Equarer becauſe we are 
fire” that tlie mot fimple” And the moſt 
obus Motion Rad been in an Orbit 
that Was parallel to it; and that it 
Motion upon the Ewliptick is a Devi. 
tion from that. ſimple Motion ; and 
CEC e 4 therefore 
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therefore the Atheiſt ought to give a 
Reaſon why the Earth muſt needs have 
been of ſuch an outward Form, of have 
uch 4 Difference in its inward. Con- 
tertüre, as Might be the Cauſe df the 
Obliquity of its Annual Motion to its 
Diurnal. But I am perſuaded he Will 
ever find any thing like a Reaſon” for 
# till, with us, he looks, for it in fore 
Fite and Intelligent Cauſe that was 
pleaſed to contrive it in this Manner. 
Ido hot pretend to ſay, That any Va- 
tation from the preſent Appearance of 

ings, would have been for tlie bet- 
rr, But that ſuch 4 Suppoſition would. 
carry with it no Repugnance to our 
Condeptious of Things, and that we 
cnhor ſee any Reaſon for ſuch a Di- 
retſity, tthleſs we reſolve it into the 
Will and Pleaſure of ſome Being who 
made ſuch Diviſions of Matter, and 
fave” them ſuch Motions, when Mat- 
fer was "Equally ſuſceptible of any 
_—— 3 
IX No Spinoſa in the ſixteenth Pro- 
poſition of His Poſthamous Works, would 
endeavour to account for all the Di- 

14 verſity 
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of Concretidns, and Diverſity. of Mo. 


nor whether theſe different Attributes 
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verſity in the World by Neceſſity, when 
he ſays, Ex neceſſitate Divinæ Nature In, 
finita infinitis madis (hoc eſt, omnia que ſub 
Intellectum cadere poſſunt) ſequi debent, 
That 3s, that all Poſſibility of Being 
muſt of Neceſſity flow from the Diving 
Nature; conſequently all that Variety 


tions, which we have inſtanced in a 
Arguments of Freedom, would be the 
Effects of Neceſſity ; but let us ſee 
how he proves this; why, he refers 
us to his ſixth Definition in the ſame 
Book, in which he defines. Go.» to be 
a Being that conſiſts of an ipfinite Num. 
ber of Attributes that are different 
from one another; from which In6- 
nity of Attributes, by neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, muſt ariſe an Infinity of Thing; 
infinitely varicd in the Manner of ther 
Exiſtence. He does not tell us how a 
Simple Being may have many Attri 
butes really differing from one another, 


are not beholden to Motion for thai 
Exiſtence, which would be ſuppoſing 


Matter to have been R in May, 
| _— altho” 
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altho? we have already ſeen that Spi- 
wſs would never give an Anſwer to 
thoſe who ask'd him, How it came in- 
to Motion * ? Bur to let that. paſs; ſup- 
poſing Matter to be infinitel7 moved, 
or in jahnitely various Degrees, yet no 
one can give a Reaſon, why this parti- 
cular Variety of Beings ſhould be more 
neceſſary than any other, For it eve- 
y Poſſibility of Being muſt ariſe from 
the Motion of Matter infinitely varied, 
then the preſent Frame of the World 
nuſt contain in it all that Variety 
which tis poſſible ta conceive ; and yet 
nothing is plainer than that che Mind 
of Man does conceive it poſſible, that 
the Order of Beings might have been 
different from the preſent one. And 
yet I would not have the Atheiſt quit 
lis Neceſſity to take up with Chance, 
3 ſomething that would be better qua- 
led to account for this Variety; be- 


cauſe Chance is a Word that ſignifies 


nothing but the Ignorance of him that 
makes Uſe of it, and can have no Sig- 
niſication 


* See Sermon VI. 
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3 nification nor Uſe in a Philoſophical Ac. 
count of Things; for if the Motions of 
Matter be not directed by a Free B. 
ing, they muſt be pure Mechanical. Ne 
ceſſity, or neceſlary Conſequences o 
Matter in Motion, which leaves 90 
Room for Epicuruss Fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms. 
*Havins now ſhewn, That the grey 
Variety which appears in Nature could 
not proceed from Neteſſity, but mu 
be the Effect of ſome BRING that af 
with Freedom; it muſt be perfecty 
unreafonable- to Doubt whether | that 
Agent, Who freely produced this V4 
riety, be a Wiſe and Intelligent Being; 
if we can obſerve as ſtrong Appen. 
ances of Thought and Contrivance in 
the Works of Nature, as we db i 
thoſe Artificial ones which do conſeſ 
ſedly owe their Birth to ſome Intel. 
gent Beings: 'The Rules ue have f 
diſtinguiſhing Works of Aft from thoſe 
which ære merely the Effect of Chance 
or a blind Neceſſity, are theſe: That 
there be a Regularity in the Work, 
and a Pitneſs to anſwer fome-End or 
. Purpoſe. 
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„ purpoſe. Whenever we find theſe, we 
Fever heſitate in ing them to 

be the Work of ſome Being that knew 
unt he did, and why he did it. The 
ei himſelf, ſince his beloved Ne- 
WH cefficy will not help him out, muſt al- 
ow! this to be a fair Way of proving 
the Wiſdom of the Max EA of the 
world, or elſe be ſo Ridiculous as to 
believe that there may be ſuch a Thing 
s Art without an Artificer. I ſhall 
therefore proceed to ſhew , 
% Trax if we Judge of the 
World by the Rules now mentioned, 
we cannot avoid diſcovering many gig 
utures of Wiſdom and good Senſe in 
thoſe Parts of it with which we are 
deft acquainted. I am ſenſible this Ar- 
gument has been ſo often and fo tho- 
wüghly urged againſt the Infidel by 
many of thoſe Learned Perſons who 
have P theſe Lectures, that T 
ſhould hawgentirely pas d it over, but 
that it eompleats the Proof of Un- 
texſonableneſs upon the 'Tyfidel, if he 
defends himfelf by any Difficulties in 


Religious Belief; becauſe the Difficulty 
himſelf 
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himſelf lies under, will appear to be n 
leſs than that of Believing, that there 
is neither Thought nor Contrivance ig 
a World, which every Body elle ſecz 
to be moſt Artificial However, what 
I have to ſay upon it, ſhall be in a fey 
Words, by offering an Inſtance or ty 
of Regularity, in the Works of Nature, 
and plain Indications of Thought and 
Deſign in adapting thoſe Works to cr 
tain Ends and Uſes, 

Tux firſt Inſtance I ſhall menticg, 
is, The Annual Motion of the Earth, 
5 Means of which every Part of the 
Earth receives as proper Degrees -0f 
Heat for the Plants and Animals of 
that Part, as if this Motion had been 
contrived on Purpoſe by the beſt Un 
derſtanding. As I have already ſhewn, 
that the Obliquity of the Earth's Au. 
nual Motion about the Sun, to its Dh 
urnal one about its Axis, muſt have 
ſome Free Agent for the CAuſe of it, 


it being Nonſenſe to ſay, That this 


particular Obliquity was. neceſſary, 

when there are ſo many other Degrees 

of Obliquity beſides this particular 
I w 
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I will now ſhew, That it muſt have 
for its Cauſe a Wiſe and Contriving 
BzinG that ſaw the Conſequences of 
ery other' Degree of Obliquity, and 
upon this, as. what would be 

ftteft for the ſeveral Animals that were 
to be diſperſed over the Face of the 
whole Earth. That ſome Degree of 
(bliquity would be more beneficial to 
the Inhabitants: of this Earth in gene- 
rl than none, cannot be denied, with. 
aut Deny ing that the different Seaſons 
of the Year are a Benefit, or that thoſe 
Pants and Animals that live near the 
Pls: would fare as well, and receive 
$ comfortable a Share of Heat, with- 
aut a Summer as with one. For tis 
endent if its Annual Motion had been 
parallel with its Diurnal one, we muſt 
have wanted the Viciſſitudes of the 
deaſons of Summer and Winter; if it 
tad been much leſs oblique than it is, 
the Inhabitants - near the Poles would 
lave received little Benefit from the 
dummer; and if it had been much 
more oblique to the Æquator than it is 
at Fn t, the Heat muſt. have been 
much 
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Declination at all, or any other De 


Earth's Motion, but in the 
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much greatet in the Tarrid Zone thi; 
it, ſuch as it is, to be incapable of 18 
ceiving Inhabitants by Reaſon of the 
extream Heat, they would have hu 
much mote Reaſon for ſuch a Beil 
upon an Increaſe of the Obliquay « 
the Earth's Annual Motion. But if 90 


gree of it, that ſhould: differ much from 
what wre have at preſent, muſt haye 
been worſe for the Plants and Animab 
in general than it is; we can lan 
no Pretence to look any where for thi 
Cauſe: of this exact Contrivance-of thi 


of ſome Wiſe and Intelligent BIIIGq 
He that will do otherwiſe, will find 
himſelf reduced to the Neceſſity of A. 
ſerting, with Lacretius, That the Eye 
was not deſignedly contrived for ad 
mitting the Rays of Light, nor the Ear 
for receiving the tremulous Motions d 
Bodies, tho an Organ well fared "fot 
that Purpaſe, nor the Air, tho a l. 
4m well fitted, for conveying thok 
fremuous — to it. And as the 


modern 
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modern Atheiſt will conſcſs this to be 


ridiculous: upon the Epicurea Foot of 


Chance, {© it will be equally: ridiculous 
da affirm, that this particular Degree of 
Obliquity in the Earth's Annual Motion, 
(atho' there are ſo many other De. 

orees of — which our Earth 
abe have been equally capable of re- 
eving) was che r of a blind 
Necellity. | 
24, 1  Inftatice 1 aal 
give of Fore-· thought and Contrivance, 
s the Natural Oeconomy of the World, 
by which a ſufficient Proviſion is made 
for that vaſt Family of Animals that dwell 
upon the Face of the Earth If we had 
bund our Globe filled with a Variety 
F Animals, and the Quantity of Provi- 
lion; for Food and Maintenance no ways 
außwerable to ſuch a Number, or if 
there were Food enough, that thoſe 
Animals had not Skill enough to find 
aut ſuch Food as would de proper 
bor the Support of their Lives, we 
ſhould judge aright, if we concluded 
they came here by Chance or Neceſ- 
ity. But if we find that nothing is 


wanting - 
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the Air, the Water, or the Earth, have 


per Inſtincts for finding out in a wide 
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wanting for the Support of ſo hrge x ff; 


Family of Creatures as there are upon 0 


our Earth, ſuch a Variety of ſeveral Sortz 
of Food as fully anſwers the Occaſions of 
ſuch different Kinds of Creatures, and 
that all theſe Kinds, whether living in 


— 


5 TX 


a great Sagacity in finding out each 
their proper Food, which is undeniably 
the Truth of the Matter; and wy 
long ago taken Notice of as an Argu- 
ment of Senſe and Contrivance *; we 
muſt conſeſs, that there muſt have been 
ſome Underſtanding BEING that had 
computed what Quantity, of Food would 
be neceſſary for their Maintenance, 
and had alſo furniſhed them with pro- 


World ſuch Food, and - ſuch Accom- 
 . * modafions, 


_ 
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* Vide Tull. de Natura Deorum, Lib. 2. p. 206. 
Davies. Paſtum animalibus large & copioſe Na- 
tura eum qui cuique aptus erat comparavit. 

a little farther, Dedit eadem Natura belluis & ſen- 
ſum & appetitum, ut altero conatum haberent ad 
Naturales paſtus capeſſendos, altero ſecernerent pe- 
ſtifera a ſalutaribus. p. 207. | 
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nodations, as would be fitteſt for - 
chem; or if all this will not amount 
© 4 Proof of Fore-thought and good 
Keule, we raft” for ever deſpair of find- 
ng ary ſuch Thing, and muſt believe. 
that a Fleet or an Army of Men may 
he as well provided With all Neceſ- 
aries; ſo as nothing ſhall de wants. 
6s, whether we computed and pro- 
portioned the Supplies to the Num- 
ber of the People, and the Titne that 
eiter was to be out upon Duty ; dx 
whether no- Conſideration was had bes 
frehand® what would be needful for 
ch Nuttibers; and for ſack 4 Tine! 
Bur if this be ridiculous to the laſt 
degree, we cannot but joyn with the 
* Pſalmift in adoting and admiring 
605g Wiſdom in the Contrivance of dur 
Brth, where we find all well adjuſted 
tb the Occaſions of the Creatures that 
were to inhabit it; and fay with him, 
D Loxpz how manifold are thy Works! 
in Wiſdom haſi Then mude them all : The 
Barth is full ef Thy Riches, So is ili. 
0 4 Den A wm great 
Deck. + 1 — err wars 0” 
Pal. civ. 24, 25, 17, Ce. 
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great and wide Sea, wherein are Things cre. 


both ſmall and great Bea 
ig nel N 


give them. 15 Meat in dus Seaſon.; Thu 
Thea giveſt. them, they gather: Thou. open 
Thine god; they are filled with Good. mY 
we ſtill ſee the ſame good Proviſion hold. 
ing out for the Uſe of the Animal Race, 
without any conſiderable Dimiautia 
from what it was 4M the Pſalmiſis Days; 
Th ſome Thauſands of, f Years. have 
d e 5 50 ſalwiſt wid made this Ob. 

> eg yet the Stock of Provilion 
has not failed, and. the Hes of al 4 
ſill, as well as then, wait upon Gon 
and He. giveth, them their | Meat in dut 
Seaſon, The, Inſtances of Wiſdom and 
Contrivance; are as many as the Things 
of the World if we. cannot find out al 
the Uſes they ferve for, we ſhould be 
ſo fair as to, acknowledge, That fuch 


Things may have proper Uſes, tho we 
know not what they are. This I think 
is reaſonable, ſo long as we cannot 
deny, that there are many Things 
which do as regularly tend to a cer- 


tain End and Purpoſe, aggif they lu 


- 


Thee: that Thou muff 
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been formed and contrived for ſuch an 
End by the beſt. Underſtanding. In 
ſuch Caſe our not knowing the Uſes 
of ſome Works of Nature, ought to 
paſs or no Proof of any Thing, un- 
les it be of our on Ignorance; and 
we might as well argue, that tliere 
s 0 Contrivance in the Works of 
human Art, becauſe: perhaps, the Ani- 
mals below us cannot diſcover dur In- 
tention in the Contrivance of them, as 
that there was no Intention or Des 
en in the Works of Nature, only 
decauſe we cannot always * — it 
„ 1 


29L 


lxtrnG now, by "_ Help. of | 


Motion, Intelligence, and the Regula- 
ty orf the World, evidently proved, 
That there muſt ber ſome Powerful, 
Wile, and Intelligent BRAIN d different 
from” Matter, the Atheiſt muſt be con- 
tented to come into the Number of 
thoſe Perſons which my Text was fit- 
ted for, who proſeſſing themſelves to be 
wifer and more knowing than others, 
were yet ſo unfortunate as to make 
no other Diſcoveries but that of their 

| 2 own 
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own, Folly. For whilſt he pretend; 
fome Difficulties in Religious Belief, a; 


the Reaſon of his leaving us, he is, a; 
1 have already ſhewn, contented to 


take up with much greater ones in 
avoiding them, and can give no tole. 
rable Account of the moſt remarkable 
Phenomena in Nature, ſuch as Mo- 
tion, Intelligence, and the regular Va. 
riety that appears in the Univerf; 
and therefore muſt have ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be byaſs'd by Prejudices while 


he was examining the Queſtion in dif 


pute between us; the Conſequence of 
which will be, That he cannot ſe⸗ 


cure hümſelf from the Apprehenſions 


of Puniſhment - from the Hands of 
That Go p, whom he has wilfully de. 
nied. For I have already ſhewin, That 
a Man may be culpable for his Er- 
rors and Miſtakes, if he has not taken 
due Care to avoid them, but has fuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſwayed by any 
Paſſion er Inclination, or any other 
Motive beſides a ſincere Love for the 
Truth J. The 2 Refuge he i 


— 
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lf muſt be this; That tho there be 


2 Wiſe and Powerful BEING, that 


at firſt created, and does ſtill govern 
and direct the Natural World, yet 
he ſees no Reaſon for believing, that 
He has any Regard to the Moral World, 
to the Virtues and Vices of Men, or 
to their Religious Behaviour here; that 
there is no ſuch Things in Nature as 
Vertue and Vice, Honeſty and Baſe- 
neſs; or if there be, that Go p will 
take no Notice of them. What Grounds 
there are for ſuch a Suppolition, will 
be n in the following Diſ- 
courle. | 
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| An v. 20, 


Wo unto them that call Evil 
Good, and Good Evil; that 
put Darkneſs for Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs:; 

that put Bitter for Sweet, 

and Sees for Bitter. 


3 HE Perſons hire tio 
= were not Speculative Atheiſts, 
but only very wicked Livers, 

that endeavoured to conceal 
their own bad Actions by the pretence of 
ſome good and laudable Deſign they had 
in their View; and would therefore 


U 4 paſs 


ö repreſentation of them, paſs d for eithe 
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paß them upon the World for Acts of 


irtpe and Goodneſs, whereas, the ral 
Ads of others, by their Mi 


Acts of Weakneſs or Wickedneſs. They 
were. not hardy engugh to deny 
real Difference between Good and 
Evil, Light and Darkneſs, Bitter and 
Sweet; they only endeavoured tO put 


off their own Deeds of Darkneſs, fir 


ſuch as would bear the Light, and the 
niceſt Obſervation ; and the Actions of 


their Adverſaries, cho they had never ſo 
fait an Appearance, for ſuch as.would 


not bear to be look'd upon, or abid: 
the Teſt of a careful Inſpe&tion.” Their 
own Acts of, Injuſtice, how. bitter 6 
ever to thoſe . who :ſuffer'd, by them, 
muſt be taken for Acts of EKindneß, 
and the Effects of Sweetneſs of Tem- 
per; Whilſt the moſt indulgent and 
beſt natured Acts of other .Peaple - ſhall 
paß, with them for a bitter and malt 
Me Deliga..c of. Cheating and ny 

"ON, 

FIS true, 12 CharaQer of tek 


Men does not come r to * of our 
Hobbit 
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Hobbit ; becauſe tho? they did in Reas 
li confound all the Diſtinctions of 
Moral Good. and Evil; yet they did 
not offer to tell the World, as the Hobs 
lid, with great Gravity pretends to do, 


That there was no Difference between b 


Virtue and Vice; much leſs did they 
undertake a ſerious Defence of ſo mon- 
ſtrous à Propoſition: But neither any 
ſacred or profane Author would furniſh 
me with a Text or a Marta that would 
cractiy anſwer this Character | of our 
Habit: becauſe there was generally 
more Modeſty in the World, before br 


mide Ins Appearance in it. For he 


ſeorns to palliate his Faults, or to im- 
poſe upon the World: by making them 
pals for Vartues, hut openly and aloud 


maintains, That there are no Faults, 


os any ſuch Differences in Nature 
8/-thoſe of, Virtue and Vice, in the 
ulual Meaning of thoſe Words; and 
that nothing :deſerves ſuch Names g 
but hat is profitable or unprofitable, 
pleaſant or unpleaſant; that whoever 


talks of an unprofitable or unpleaſant 


ooch a 2 N ble and pleaſant Evil, 
talks 


* 
2 
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talks Nonſenſe, has no Meaning ix 
what he ſays, but utters mere Sdunds 
„ amend} eee belonging to 
them. 


I — ei ſhewn the Neceſ. 
ſity of admitting a Wiſe and Intelli. 
gent BEIN G that concerns | himſelf in 
the Government of the Natura! World, 
in keeping up that Order which He at 
firſt and does continually exe. 
cute; there are many who profeſs to be- 
lieve this true, and yet pretend, That 
they cannot ſee the ſame Evidence 
4 for his himſelf with the 
4 Behaviour of Moral Agents; and think 
4 that Go p does not mind which Way 
Things go in the Mora World; they 
are contented; to believe that he ha 
© taken all proper Care in ordering 
and contriving the Motions of Nc 
E tural Agents, and in ſeeing them fully 
executed according to his firſt De- 
« ſign; but that a Moral Agent havin 
received from Him a Freedom 
Acting as he pleaſes, whenever he 
acts freely, he acts in purſuance of 


that Nature which He has given 
him, 
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« him, and his Actions are equally agree - 
able to him, whether properly Free 
4 or Licentious, morally Good or mo- 
rally Evil.“ The Reaſdns by which 


they pretend to Support this Opinion, 


ue theſe ; 


if, * TAT they cannot fee any 


& Difference between Moral Good and 
Evil, Virtue and Vice. Or, | 

2dly, „I there ſhould be ſuch a 
* Diference, they are ſure that Go 
would not concern himſelf about the 
Behaviour of Moral Agents, becauſe 


* they cannot obſerve Him making a- 


* ny Diſtinction by Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, between the 'Obſervance 
or not "Obſervance of what is called 
Moral Good.. ** 

As to the firſt of theſe: They are 
* perſuaded that there is no ſuch Thing 
n Nature as Virtue or Vice, but that 
is merely the Faſhion and Fancy of 
people, becauſe it varies in different 
Countries „ and at different Times: 
ö that Legiſlators have always made the 

Publick Utility, ſuch as jt appeared 
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do them, the only Rule of their Laws. 


| 
| 


goo 


7 has no Exiſtence in Nature, and: 
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“ This they think cannot be doubted 
* becauſe when twas believed that tl, 
4 Publick might be better ſerved by 
4 the Breach of a Law of Moral Hy. 
« neſty; they made no Scruple of en. 
„ couraging the Subject, to break i, 
« * Conſequently, Utility is the only Rule 
© whereby to judge of Moral Hy. 
* neſty : And therefore no ſuch Thing 

& as Moral Good, when it difer 
from the Natural Good; but itloſs 
4 its Nature from the Time it ceaſe 
to be Profitable, and becomes Evi 
r or Unproſitable. Which ſhews Ho 
6 neſty or © Virtue, when ' deſerted by 
Utility, to be an empty Name that 


* fit Subject for none but a Stoict, who 
„knew "little of Nature, and was i. 
« ways talking againſt * to pea 
© Timeuponr ? 
Bur for all thi ObjeQion, the Re 
ligious Man affirms Virtue to be Vir 
tue in Ad verſity, even when the Pra- 
ctioe of it is Unprofitable to us; and 
Vie te be Vice, ebe we _— 
5100 rive 
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thrive and ſeem to be Gainers Gp: it. 
aud for theſe Reaſons: - _ * 

if,,BeECAusE if we ſuppoſe. the 
Exiſtence of Intelligent Beings,” fuch 
Beings I mean, as can compare one 
Thing with another, and anderſtand ag 
well as feel Differences, the different 
Circumſtances of Perſons will neceſſa- 
iy make a Difference in the Character 
of their Actions, with regard to the 
ſudegment of ſuch Intelligent Beings. 
ay, BEC AUSE thoſe who have con- 
Idered- the Nature of human Actions 
uch the moſt Care, ſuch as Philoſophers 
ul Legiſlators, have built their Rules 
ud Laws upon the Suppoſition of there 
eg ſuch a Difference in Nature. 
ad, BECAUSE thoſe who leaſt of 
al obſerve Moral Differences in their 
lractice, but referr all to Pleaſure or 
Rot, cannot but confels : a 1 
n ſome Caſes. 
if, BEC Aus E fo long ee are 
uh Intelligent Beings, as can compare. 
We Thing with another, and ander- 
d as well as feel Differences ; the 
liferent Circumſtances of Perſons will 
(1 neceſſarily 
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Character of their Actions, with He 


Pain, Convenience or Inconventence 
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neceſſarily make a Difference in ti i 


gard to the Judgment of ſuch Intell; 
gent Beings: The great Fallacy of thy 
Hobbits Argument lies in this : That 
they conſider a Man only as capable d 
receiving the Ideas of Pleaſure and 


without conſidering him as a Ration 
Being that by comparing one Thing 
with another, and obſerving how fat 
they agree, and wherein they diſagree 
may take Notice of other Differences 
which his Reaſon aſſures him to be x 
real as thoſe of Pleaſure and Pain, Con- 
venience and Inconvenience. That the 
Animals inferior to Man diſcover no- 
thing in the Nature of Things beyond 
the Pleaſure and Pain they receive from 
them, may be probable enough; becauſe 
we do nat find they have ſuch a Pow. 
er as Man has, of comparing their Ideas " 
with one another, and of forming Com 
plex ones, fuch as are thoſe - con- p 
cerning Moral Truths; or of forming 

general Propoſitions from any reflex 
AR, o the 


Na 
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Mind upon particular 
Things; 
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Things.; but to an Intellectual Being 
urniſhed with ſuch Powers of Mind, 
which Man conſeſſedly is, we affirm, 
that there muſt appear to be hat we 
all Moral as well as Nateral Differences 
tecedent to all poſitive Laws made 
arerning them ; becauſe the different 
Circumſtances of: Things and Perſons. 
nuſt neceſſarily make à Diflerence in 
nan Actions, altho' the Material or 
Natural Action conſidered by itſelf, 
ud without Regard to thoſe Circum- 
ſaaces, be exactly the ſame. For it 
aunot- he denied that different Cir- 
amſtances wilk neceſſary. make the 
Relations of Perſons: to each other real 
different, and muſt therefore ſo far 
ber the Nature of any Action, as to 
Ie it à different Character; as for 
ſtance, The Action by which we put 
n End to a Man's Life, may be va- 
t&d very much by the Circumſtances 
ache Perſon whoſe Liſe we take 
Way ; as, Whether he be an innocent 
Man, or: whether I had been much 
thliged to him, or there Were none of 


eſe Dann but I- did it for 
preſerving 


SERMON: Ki. 
preſerviũg my own Life';;tHo? the Ad, Mii 
on be the ſame in either Caſe, cbm 
ſidered: as the taking away the lik 
of a Man; yet ſure: every one mij 
ſee a Diffetence between taking away 
another Man's Life for the Prefers 
vation of his own ,; and taking t 
away from a Man that has done him 
no Hurt at all, nor given any Ind 
cation of any ſuch Intention; much 
more, if he has abways been a great 
Differences in Caſes, Reaſon by diſtin 

guiſhing Circumſtances does diſcover ti 
us and {a long as there are ſuch Ri 
tional Agents as Men, Reaſon will make 
ſuch Diſcoveries, let the Hobbift wink 
as hard as he pleaſes. And we have a te. 
markable Proof of it in Vaninas, wha gave 
ſtronger Exidence of his being a ſincere 
Atheiſt; than any of the Brother Atheiſt 
ſince. have cared to give us; for tho? he 
might have ſaved his Life by renounc - 
ing thoſe Atheiſtiek Opinions he was 
charged with, yet he choſe rather to 
die, than to do ſo mean and unworthy: 
an Act, as to deny or diſown what he 

S071 3123C | himſelf 
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lunſelf believed to be true. Auel as 
ke Was, he could not avoid giving his 
letimony againſt our Hobbit, and ac- 
nowledging, That a Man may be 
in ſuch-Circumſtances of Lite, as ſhall 
make him guilty of a baſe and diſ- 
honeſt Act in ſaving his own Life.“ 
lud therefore that — — may be ſuch 
Thongs in Nature as Honour and Ho- 
h Baſeneſs and Cowardice, abſtratt- 
ig fam all Conſiderations of Pleaſure 
6d Profit. The labouring a Point fo 
tain as this, might look like a Miſre- 
treſentation of our modern Atheiſt, if 
Mc. Hobby had not told us *, © That 
"all the natural Right op las to 
# our Obedience, is founded upon this; 
* That his Power is infinite, and that 
il our Obligations to obey. Him in 
| Virtue of the Lay of Nature, ariſe 
from this, that his Power is irreſiſt- 
able. The Conſequence of which 

muſt be, That in a State of Nature we 
abe under no Obligation to Him or 
cher Being on account of Juſtice 
f or 


——}_... 
—_— 
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wh 175 tolerable Shew of Senſe anſutt 
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or Gratitud for the Benefirs of Cres 
tion, "and Preſervation of our Beings; 
or. $ob- any Other Reaſon, but. only this 
Hin one, "That we cannot help it. 
"ſee apy Thing the 2 ca 


rguments 1 have already urge 
75 him, unleſs it be, That out on. 
ceiving, fuch Moral Differences in hy: 
man Actions, Will not prove their ral 
Exiſtence in Nature; as. the Mind of 
Mai, is capable of forming. Comp 
Ideas, that have no Exiſtence out of telly 
Mut; and d that Moral "Differences mull 
be mach, becauſe if they had a real EM 
5 there could be n 

nigre, Dispute above them, than ther 
&s About Pleaſure and Pain. But o 
Aufwer is, That the Caſes are not pu 
fallel; becatſe Pleaſure and Pain ar 
felt” aud judged by our Senſes, without 
any Wart of Rebellen to aſſure. us d 
klei Difference,” and therefore all Per 
ef wiſe of "unwiſe, are equa 
8 by them; bat the Beauty d 
Irtue, and the Deformity of Vice, wi 
require ſome Degree of Reaſoning fron 
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ws, if we would diſcover” them; and yet 
this Reaſoning of ours does not make 
theſe Differences, but finds them what 
they are in Nature. For no Mar fure 
will allow it to be à good Argument 
19 prove there” is no ach Thing in Na- 
ture as Symmetry and Proportion, c be- 
auſe all Perſons are not * equally affe- 
fied by them, or betauſe fome Perſons 
ſhall admire that which has neither 
jutnefs nor Elegance. And why then 
ſhould" it be an Argument againſt the 
Difference between Vertue and Vice, 
ir a Perlons are not equally ff: 
deo the Beauty of one, and the Ugli- 
i of the other; but that ſome ſhall 
are o corfupred © a Tafte, as to ſee 
much Beauty in the one as the 
ther ? The internal Characters of Mind, 
4 Well as the external Proportions of 
Body, will continue to be what they 
ue, notwithſtanding any wrong Judg- 
ments we may make of them; for the 
are of Things is inflexible, what- 
er Thoughts we entertain of them. 
Phat che Author of the Characteriſticks 
bid on this Occaſion is very juſt, 

Mm” .13 0 X 2 | in 


£ culouſſy of Muſik ; 


% Place in Morals, and are diſcoverable 
< in the Characters of Mankind “. 
Tf this Author has Reaſoned truly, the 
Hobbits Denial of Moral Difference 
Will be no better a Proof of there being 
no ſuch 'E hings in Nature, than ignorat 
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in theſe Words: Should a Writer up- 
« on Meſick. (addreſſing himſelf to tie 
Lovers of that Art) © declare to then, Ml 
that the Meaſure or Rule of Har. 
«© mony, was Caprice or Will, Humour il 


4 or Faſhion, tis not very likely he 
4 ſhould be heard with great Atten- 
« tion, or treated with real Gravity; 
: for Harmony, is Harmony by Na 

te ture, let Men, Se Br" ever ſo * 


and Proportion "founded. in in Ne 
« ture, let Mens Fancy prove ever {6 
4 barbarous. or Gothick in their Ar. 

4 chitecture, Sculpture „ or whatever 
< other deſigning 75 ; Tis the fame 
« Cale, Hays he, where Life and Ma: 
« ners are concerned, the ſame Nun 
c bers, Harmony and Proportion, have 


Perſar 


__— 
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Perſons not diſcovering” the juſt Propor- 
tions of any Work, would be a Proof 
that there is no ſuch Thing in Na- 
ture as Proportion; for ſince there is 
and muſt be a wrong as well as a right 
Taſte in judging of the internal Chara- 
ders of the Mind, as well as of the 


Proportions and Figures of Bodies, the 
vitated Taſte of a Hobbit ought to paſs 


for no better an Argument againſt Ethi- 


al Truth, than the Gothick Taſte of 


an illiterate Perſon be taken as an Evi- 
ence againſt the Truth of any other 
- 2aly, THOSsE who have conſidered 
human Nature with the moſt Exa&- 
nes, fuch as Philoſophers and Legiſla- 
tors, have formed their Ethical and 
Political Schemes upon the Suppoſi- 
n of Moral Differences in Nature. 

1% Or the Philoſophers, there was 
none of them of any Note, without ex- 
cepting even Epicurus himſelf, who did 
not agree in preſcribing Vertue, as that 
which would beſt of all alleviate the 
Miſeries that human Nature is ' ſubje&& 
. X 3 to, 
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to, and, generally ſpeaking, procure for 
it all that Happineſs which it Was ca. 


pable of receiving. They all of * 
obſerved that there were two principal 


Motives of human Actions, viz, Rea- 


ſon and Appetite, together with all the 


Train of Paſſions accompanying . thoſe 
Appetites ; they obſerved that. theſe lat 
did. often incline us to purſue either im. 
proper Objects, or. proper Objects in an 
improper or undue Manner; but that 
there was another Principle of human Ac. 
tions, v. Reaſon or good Senſe; which 
wheni t prevailed and could be hearkned 
to, would direct hat Objetts ought to 
be courted, and in what Degree; that 
as the former Motive inclined us to 
take the Agrecable, as the Way to true 
Happineſs, ſo this laſt diſcovered a 
more excellent Rule of Action. We 
cannot poſſibly miſtake their Meaning, 
becauſe we ſee'-the” whole; Deſign of 
their Ethical Treatiſes turned upon pro- 


moting the - Influence. of this Rational 


Principle, and becauſe we find them 
always. making : Honeſty or Moral 
Good, the Rule: of this Principle, which 
01 | 3.43 | * 
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; ry; for granted, That the Hap- 

Man, conſidered as a Rational: 
dure was no otherwiſe attainable, 
but by hear to Reaſon, and that 
there was no Truth, Reaſon or good 
ene, ſeparate from Virtue. The Srorcks 
were ſo far from being of Mr. Hobbes 
Opinion, that there was nothing in 
Nature but Pleaſant and Unpleafinc, 
Convenient and Inconvenient, that they 
would not allow "theſe even a Share in 
making up human Happineſs; but that 
0 e of Man conſiſted in ba 

ing ſo reduced his Appetites, 

. able to live without them; "i - 


be contented with the 4 is if, by 
which they meant the Practice of Vir- 


ue, which was always in a "Man's 
Power, as tis always in his Powe® to 
de an honeſt Man, tho* not to 85 2 
rich Man or at his Eaſe. Even the E- 
fieareans themſelves, who firſt pretend- 
ed to make Men happy by reſcuing 
them from the Fear of the Gods, and 
from the Reſtraints which Religion the 
laid upon them, were ſo far from ta- 
king off thoſe Reſtraints which * 
| R 4 ys 
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« from Happineſs ; z but Virtue was in. 
Froſit were Things of a change. 


„ ſometimes Good for. a Man, and 
d Horns Evil, KING to the Dil. 
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lays upon Men, that, as the Learued 
Dean of Norwich. tells us, they acknow. 
ledged Virtue to be the ouly Way 
that leads to all that Happineſs which 
the Life of Man is capable of receiy. 
inge; and is certain, the good Den 
did not ſpeak too favourable of them, 
if what Laeretivs ſays of Epicurus in 
Us Lye be true T. He owned, © Ther 
4 could be no ſuch Thing as Pleaſure, 
(in which he made the Nappies of 
human Life. to conſiſt,) „without Vir. 
4 tue. That bodily Pleaſures or Free, 
« dom from Pain,. were among the 
7 * Te A Which might be ſeparated 


. 
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6 ſeparable from it: T hat Pleaſure and 


te able Nature, Bore, ſuch as 15 
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« cretion of the Man that enjoyed 
« them; but Virtue was. always | 
« for him. 5 
denying Moral Differences; which 
to ſhame our Atheist, who would 10. 
vert the original Nature of Things, in 
order to  gratify their baſe Appetites; 
and therefore, as the before mentioned 
Learned Dean expreſfes himſelf, © Tho? 
our modern Infidel uild their impi- 
« ous Doctrines upon picurus s Philoſo- 
* phy ; (they both agreeing to make 
Al Things ſpring from Matter in Mo- 
tion, without taking in a Powerful and 
Wife BEN G to move Matter, and di- 
rect its Motion). © yet they cannot their | 
„ immoral and wicked Lives.” And 
therefore muſt be inexcuſable, while | 
they pretend not to ſee. any Difference il 
between Virtue and Vice, tho” the 
beauty of the one, and the Deformity | 
of the other, were acknowledged by all 
thoſe Atheiſts, who lived under a Reli- 
gion in which Virtue and Vice were 
not 


KO 
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not me truly deſcribed, as they are 
in our Chriſtian Religion, But, 
24%, TA to ſhew, That all Legi, 
rs or. Founders of Free-States have 
ſuppoled the Obligation to be juſt and 
honeſt, as the Foundation of their ſeve. 
ral Conſtitutions, and the beſt Supports 
of them. It cannot be denied that Le. 


lied for Deciding this Queſtion, 25 

they are fuppoled* to. have been as el 
acquainted with the Springs of humag 
Actions as any Perſons whatever. That 
they took for granted, there was ſuch 
a Thing in Nature, as Moral Honeſty, 
and 5 that the World too wa 
of the ſame Opinion, is evident from 
hence, That they depended more upon 


the Conſent of the People than upon 


Force (the only Support of Tyrannical 
Goyernments) for the Preſervation and 
Continuance.. of their Eſtabliſhments: 
But every Body ſees. that the Conſent 
of the People old never be a Founda- 
tion for a durable Society, unleſs they 


ſuppoſed the People prepoſſeſs d with an 
| theirs 


Once 


* 
1 1 


gillators were Perſons ſufficiently qu- 
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once made, had laid them under an 
Obligation of continuing it; which they 
ould have no Reaſon to believe, un- 
e they ſuppoſed. them under an Obli- 
ation of keeping their Word, even 
yiulſt they were in a State of Nature, 
xr. before they met together, and had 
given their Conſent. The Hobbyiſt ſup- 
wes them obliged by Virtue of — 
Compa&, but that antecedeatly-to this 
Rrgain made with their Governor, 
ere was no Obligation upon any of 


tere was no ſuch Thing as Faith or 
tice - in Nature, the Obligation to 
nfice- theſe being to be fetched en- 
i from the voluntary Agreement 
made at our firſt entring into $0- 
0. But ſuppoſing the ancient Foun- 
&s.of States to be perſuaded, as Mr. 
tvs pretended to be, That there was 
0. ſuch Thing as Faith or - Juſtice , 
dach of Promiſe or Iniquity, beſort 
te Laus of Societies had made fuch a 
viſtiaQtion ; in human Actions, they 
nult ſee that Men would be no more 
vliged by any Conſent they had given, 

—_— or 


bem to be faithful or juſt: becauſe 
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lis, they cannot be ſuppoſed wel 
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of the Thing; that by any Act of their 
they | ſhould lay - themſelves under 2 
Obligation, becauſe ſuch an AR would 
be made in a State of Nature, ' when 
tis ſuppoſed there was no Difference 
between Faithfulneſs and Unfaichiulek 
of Promiſes, and 
them: And therefore their Conſeat b 
ing given at a Time, when they were 
under no Obligation of keeping thei 
Word, they cannot be obliged to make 
good what they had conſented to. 
This is ſo evident, that had the Foun- 
ders of Free States believed as M. 


enough” to have laid any Streſs upon 
the Peoples Promiſes : but as we ar 
ſure” they did, and :thought them the 
beſt Security of their Eſtabliſhments, 


ve cannot doubt whether moral Diffe- 


rences were acknowledged in thes 
1 as Obligatory, even before any 


poſitive 
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out being diſcovered ; and this Licence 


Youth, and - 
Out-witting their Neighbouring States: 
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-oſtive "Conſtitutions. were | made by 
them. And if Mr. Hobbs had not been 
the worſt Politician in the World, he 

Id have kept his Thoughts to him- 
lf and not taken away the- ſtrongeſt 
Supports of thoſe Societies, which the 
Ancients thought to be the only So- 
ceties worth preſerving; and leſt us 
the Poſſibility - of only ſuch, as none 
that had either Courage or Honeſty 
would care to be concerned in. 
Bur it may be faid, That ſome of 
the ancient Legiſlators could not believe 
there was any. Juſtice or Injuſtice in- 
dependent of poſitive Conſtitutions, be. 
cauſe they gave Impunity, and even 
Encouragement to the Breach. of ſome 
Moral Laws: an Inſtance of which is 
ten in Lycargs, the Spartan Legiſlator, 


by whoſe Laws a Licence was given 


to young People of robbing their 


Neighbours, if they could do it with- 


was given by him as a Means of 
l the Wits of the Spar tan 
r 


Here 


| 
=. 
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-perſdenitag a Religio 
de believed that the People of Spie 
were univerſally of that 
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Here it fhould ſeem" chat Equity and 
Honeſty were forced to give Way to 
an Appearance of Publick Utility. 
In Auer to © this! Obßection, we 
17. That the making Laws concern. 


| ing Property, is making Laws concern 


ing 4 Thing which' is allowed to be 
of a Changeable and Foſttive Nature. 
And as no Body doubts, that a Legi. 
ſlator may take away Part of a Mars 
Property for the Support of the Pub- 
lick; ſo Lytugu might think it awfil 
or” egukable for him, without offend. 
the Eternal Rules of Ripht 


ing againſt 
and Wrong, to ſubjełt the Properties of 
particular Ferſonꝭ to fuch an Thconve- 


nience as this, for What 
he imagined” would be v Publicle Ger 
vice. But, 

440% Tux ut AQ of Lycargas bl 


fore he left Sparta, evidently ſhews that 
he was fully perſuaded of the 


Oblist- 
tion of one Law of Nature, vir. Of 
ligious Promiſe, at leaft, 


verſa Opinion : for 
in order to make his Laws perpetual, 
45 | 0 
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1s Platarch tells us * He gathered at 
the People together, ind K uaded them 

to bind themſelves by an Oath not to 
35 his. Laws, till he Thould returt ro 
again; which he never intended. This 
would have been a very weak Wl 1 
rance, unleſs he ſuppoſed the Spartans 
thought themſelyes obliged by their 
kromiſes. For if there was no 27 0 
rence in Nature between keeping 
Word, and breaking ut, there would be 
no. Reaſon to fear the Diſpleafure of 
the Gods for doing what was in its 
own Nature indifferent; and fene 
be could not be ſo Veak 
to believe they would ob erve 99 
Oaths when , he was gone, if lie had 
tot been well aſſured that his Spartans 
id; univerſally” believe there was flich 
2 Thing as Faith and Honour , 9 5 
le u given. them 2 Being by his 
Laws. 

za, TMOSE who leaft of. all. 66. 
ſerve Moral Differences in their Prac- 
tice,” and referr all to Pleaſure or Pro- 
D P 4. e Dai 0 1978 fit, 


= — 


5 i Plutarch in Vita Lycurgi. 
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fit, cannot but. confeſs a Difference i, 
ſome Caſes ; for if they can have their 
Pleaſure or Profit as well by obſerving 
the Rules of Equity, as otherwiſe, there 
are . Few that would not | chooſe to 

have chem in an honeſt, Way; Cake 
any Man of, the moſt vitiated Taſte 
would chooſe to have what he wiſhed 
for. by injuring _ his Neighbour, if he 
might have. it as well without hurt: 
ing him. If at any Time there hate 


been particular Perſons that have war- 


tonly injured their Fellow- Creature, 
they have been wont to paſs under the 
Character of Monſters. The Unbelier. 


er oughit to affign ſome Reaſon of thi 


<onſtant Appeatance in Behalf of what 


we call Vittue; for if the Reaſon 0 


this Phenomenon i is to be drawn from 
"Either that the Reaſon , of Man 


diſcovers, even to the moſt vicious Per 
"fon, a Fitne and Unfitneſs of Things 


abſtracted from Pleaſure and Profit, 


and which he cannot avoid taking No- 
tice of when. his own Pleaſure and 


Profit are not concerned; or that there 


is an Inclination in the human Species 


which 
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which moves it to Accs of Benevolence 
and Good-nature , when not checked 
by private Intereſt ; which ever of theſe 
be affigned 2s the Cauſe of this Ap- 
pearance, it will ſtill be a ſtrong Proof 
of a Difference. in the Nature of Things. 
For if Rational Creatures in Virtue 01 
their Reaſon diſcover any ſuch Things, 
they muſt have as good a Foundation 
ia Nature as the Reaſon of Rational 


Agents; or if Inclination leads them to 


ſuch. a Behaviour, fo long as this Incli- 
ration appears to be almoſt Univerſal; 
admitting very few Exceptions, nothing 
les than the Nature of Thing: can be 
1 Cauſe ſufficient of ſo. regular and ex- 
tenſive an Effect. 

TazRs is one other Difficulty, which 
s ſometimes raiſed againſt the Proof 


of Moral Differences, which is, That 


granting ſuch Differences do indeed 
appear to us, yet they may not ap- 
pear ſuch to the Supreme, Intelligent 
BEiNG; that is, That Truth, Juſtice 
and Goodneſs, may appear otherwiſe 
to Gop than they do to us Men: and 
they pretend to ſupport this Opinion of 

Y theirs, 
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cheire, in chli Manner: That tie Na. 
eure aud Pb of G0 p lte Hecn. 
fetidntible, uu Ways ate in the Dea, 

Ack tits Footſteps not Known; tick there. 

fore Whit may be juſt and equitable 6 

out Opinions, ray not be fo according 
to che Judfinent' He forms of Things 

ccgdeftr/, the del will fay, Let k 

be fever ſo ceftain that femme Thiigz 

& appear to us Morally Good, other 

Evil; pet till it appears that Goo 

Weges of then 48 we do, we may fl 

be fat, alrhio* We do not practice Agree- 

Aby to thoſe, Diffetetices as apprehend. 

& by s. And they pretend to k 

eonfirttied in this Belief, becauſe thej 
cannot ſ& Gop making any vilide 
Diſtinction | between "Good and Bad 
h. Lang 17 enn 
ht Anſcver to the firſt Patt of the 
Objeftion, we By, That how ü. 
compreheffible Toever the Natüfe of 
the Juptreme BEING, and his Man. 
ner 'of Thinking, may be to us, ye 
as We have proved, That the Morality 
f human Actions is founded upon 
tie Nature of Things, upon the Fithe 
eur | * or 


Ea 1 


or Va neſs whuch Thing 8 evidently 


appear ko us to hape in ie Relation 
to each other, if we could be Tuppofed 
to miſtake when we judge according 
to ſuch Evideno And thif Things ap- 
peared | quite | cent to Gop than 
gh Fe to us, it Would be beſt for 
ve off Reaſoning upon any 

of Truth whatever, and content 

— as ſome of the Antients 4s, 
with, the bare Appear 77 of n TING 
For if thoſe Relations 0 which 
ne the Foundation of $2 bee 
appear! to us with, as ſtrong an Evi- 
dende, as any Tiga. of wht: Nature 
ad Exiſtence we think outfelves moſt 
red, we, muſt then believe them to 
be ally fuck as they appear to us, 
or elſe be canteated. to. doubt of every 
tber Kind of Trurh, as well as Religious 
Truth. And chen the Aebeis Safety 
will lie an this ;. That Men are always 
deceived; Which may be; true en 
with Regard to himſelf and his Frie: 
while they miſpend their Time in ac- 
— for Things by Chance or Ne- 
1 2 ceſſity; 


J 
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* ceſſity ; but I. am perſuaded the reſt of 
the World will conclude that Cauſe to 
be a very bad one, which cannot be 
defended without giving up the Truth 
of our Faculties, , For let there be ne. 
ver ſo much Difference between the 
Perfection of G ob's Knowledge and 
that of 'ours; yet tis plain, our Know. 
* as far as it reaches, muſt be 
real; or elſe there will be no fuch 
as human Knowledge. 

As to the, ſecond Part 'of the Obj 
ion, That Gop makes no viſible Di 
ſtinction of Good and Bad Men; which 
1 they think a good Proof, that He doe 
1 not judge of 'Gopd and Evil as we do: 

In Ane to it, I wil ſhew, 
44% THAT Gov may have fc 
Apprehenſions of "Virtue and Vice 3: Ml 
we have, (abating for the Difference i | 
between a perfect Wiſe BEIN Gg ad 
a Being whoſe Knowledge reaches to : 
few Things) and yet not make any if t 
y 
0 


greater Diſtinction between the Good 
and tlie Bad, than what we ſee at 
preſent.” el es as I have al- 
r ted 
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ready proved 75 catmot © be ſure that 


he ſhalt not continue to Think after he i is 
dead, and be 0 ſcj6us too of his being 


ind therefore he 85 "never be fire 
that "this Life is not à State of Pro- 
bation for another; and then he. 755 
de a Sufferer afterwards, tho” 

now, by his Infidelity” For it is 2 
at all inconſiſtent with the Notions we 
have of Holineſs, that à Holy BEING 
ſhould | permit Wickedneſs to thrive 
for a Time, and ' Goodnefs to be the 
dufferer, ſuppoſing a Time to come 
whett' the Good and Bad ſhall be vl. 
ibly ZiRinguiſhed hy Rewards and Pu- 
albments; unleſs any Man bud prove 
c inconſiſtent with GCbddefs to make 
a T rial 'of the Behaviour of Free A- 
gents, (Which no Body I think Will 
offer to ſay.) For tis certain an ex- 
. Diſcrimination of the Good and 
the Bad by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
would not be conſiſtent with any State 


of Probation : if the Wicked conftantly | 


1196) "3 11 I as it — met 


. 
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met with Vengeance from Heaven N 


Adds of. Wickegacls, who . wauld; . dare 


to be wicked? And. what Merit in 
int erwiſe? hich is Beal 
enough for a Good KING'S. not, ma · 


king any ſuch Difference, altho' there 
be a real Difference . between | Virtue 
and Vice, and althq' this Difference ap- 
pears. fach to: the Supreme BEING 
it does tu us. We ought rather to judge 
from Go p making no Distinction a 
preſent between, Good | 


12 1 intends to do it awe other 


That tis only delayed for the 


1 8 becauſe fuck a Diſtiotion would 


: 1 


Free would behave n 
hut oa ro the Time of Trial ſhould 
be over, Which Will be at qurileaving 
this World, that then Virtue, ſhould 
meet with that: Happineſs that natu- 


rally belongs #0 ih and Vice the Evil 


and Miſery which are its proper Por- 


tion. Theſe are ſuch neoeſſary Conſe- 


uences from the different Natures ol 


and Evil, and from their being ap- 


prehended as ſuch br the — B- 


ING, 


1 
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t 
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ING, that tis as impoſſible that it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, as that Bitter ſhould have 
the ame Effects as Sweet, or Sweet as 
Bitter ; Light as Darkneſs, or Darkneſs as 
Light : And therefore Go p's Forbear- 
ance of Sinners at preſent, is no reaſon- 
able Ground for the Atheiſt to build 
any ſuch Hopes upon, as tho' it muſt 
dect fare as well with him, as it daes 
_ | 
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Joux Xv. CY use 


V I had not done among them 
the Works which none o- 
they Man did, they had 
5 bad LY 


- 
: . * 4 


foral A- 
J gent as Man, could not be 
” Tadifferent in the Sight of 
obs, becauſe” there is à real Difference 
u the Nature of Things between ſome 
our Moral * and others of 
them, 
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them, between thoſe we call virtuous, 
and the vicious ones: and that ſuch 7 


will be, That it concerts every Ma 
tne has 5 ard 8 


e 
: moſt 222 Hi; and 
what will be diſpleaſing 


to HIM. And 
as he has heard of many Perſons who 
pretend to have received InſtruRions 
from Heaven, in order to tel} Men vt 
Behaviour G ov would req at thes 


Hands, ine, Whether there be 
not Tri ow c ae In 


wah af them. 
N 
He has no Reaſon 
in any Pretenſions to Revelation, be- 


er to this, the I#fqe! nn 


SRRMON XH. 


«ach Diſcaoveries would be uſcleſi or 
«, unneceſſar7; and therefore cannot 
come frat G, becauſe He does 
„ gothing in vain, of: We * 
and good Reaſons. 1 
en BTO chere 3 bee 
4% many Pretences to Revelation, and 
All of them pretending to have been 
nn by che extraordinary Pow- 
er of G 0p, that there is no 
which of them is the true aue, if 
any: ſuch were. | 
8 the firſt Argument aero 
tian, That there can be nn Ra- 
# tioga}-Proof made of any Revelation 
om Heaven ; they ſopport it thus: 
Thar the Nature or Goadneſs ci the 
Doctrine which 2 Man pretends to 
have received from Heaven, will ne- 
er of atfelf prove its Extraction ta be 
dem thence; hacauſe the ſame good 
"NoArines have been taught By 'thoſe 
who never pretended! td ay Reve- 
" ation,” as well as by thoſe! thax did; 
"and therefore. that the only Mound 
"Jeft of proving-a: Porn to be 4 
? Teacher oommiſſioned from Above , 


« muſt 


SERN MON XII. 
muſt be his doing ſome uncommon 
< Works in Proof of his Commiſſiog, 
B which cannot poſſibly be done by 

4 any Powers that are lodged in Na. 
0 ture; by the mer Fower of Man, cr 
4 of . inferior in r 
4 That — and uncommmm 
4 Works are as much the Eſſects of 
< ſome Powers of Nature, tho un- 
4 known to us, as thoſe that are the 
4 moſt common, and for that Reaſon 
better knomn to us; conſequeniſ, 
whenever they happen, they wil 
7 neuer prove that the Perſon by 
whom they ſeem to be done, v 
< impowered by Go. That the Ar. 
« gument here uſed by our SAV 
4 to prove his Divine Miſſion, drawn 
from the uncommon Works He had 
done among them, as being more 
and greater than any other Per- 
_ © fon! had pretended to before him, 
* right; be a good Argument to the - 
4 Jens, and make them worthy df 
+ Blame: in not ee Him upon 
od mou bscofiimmo> 52 «16a 
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* ſuch an Evidence, becauſe they oY 
« muſt acknowledge ſuch uncommon 
F Works to be a good Proof of 4 
Divine Miſſion, their Religion 
« being. founded upon ſuch Kind of 
Works; That Origen himſelf thought 
our Sa v1 ux choſe to come amonę 
the Jews rather than any other Na. 
tion, becauſe they having been uſed 
«to Miracles, would be more eaſily 

* convinced by comparing our SAvi- 

* ovx's Works with what they had 
heard of *. But that in themſelves 
they really prove nothing but our 
Ignorance of the Powers of Nature; 

* and therefore can never prove, to 2 

* Ferſon not prepoſſeſs d in Favour of 
* Miracles, that Gop is any more con- 

* cerned. in producing them, than He 

z in, any the moſt common Appear- 

- ances of Nature. For Spingſa plain- 
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ly Places mitaculous' Fats to the 2, 
cotitit of Mens Ygnotance' of the Work 
bf Nature, in theſe Words: Dir hall 
tram pro unt ibn ſums}, 
And he gives this Reaſon for his'my 
kids Mitattes and Ignorance to by 
pre: eg Tertns ; no *j tn Dit, 
Jfenciam'S Religionem wirt 
rondnrr, rem Obſcartm per fs mug 
eam © yaa mim Tontan 
trois. the Powers of Nature) offtlen 
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| wolunt, 4 na avvim gumentundt ot b 
us 1  relligento ſcilirer nov of i 
„ ut zu, Jed 15 ft 
8, 4 "We 7 6 
= © Tet ri rates by * 
4 hie can 
Jon, by certain wonder Putt Rf 
« wh: Coles e ate not abt 9 
a All, aud therefore” uf WV 
ien than the Propoſitive bj 
* yhich they are intended to prove.” Wl 
From thence he inferrs, © That Mr Ws 
7 oY er 
an 0 * 1 wn * by 
_— * IY arc, . 5 Ki ky 
. [4 
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trides, the Cauſes of whith ate un- 
n t6 us, th never be a Proof 
"bf any Thing, unlets it wete poſ- 
«ſible or allowable to enlighten an 
«"'gſetire Propoſitfott by another that 
was equally. or more obſcure than 
© ftfelf. This is the chief Difficulty by 
which the Unbeliever pretends to de- 
eu himfeff in not believing any Thing 
f our Chriſtian Revelation. | 

How EVER Spiroſa being aware that 
k might be prefſed with' ſome extraor- 
ity Facts mentioned in the Goſpels, 
ih as ralling Lazwas to Life, after 
* muſt needs Have been dead, having 
m Four Days in the Grave; and our 
Nwiovss own Reſurreftion, after 
le had Been Known to be really dead 
W vaſt Numbers of Perſons, who ' 
Were Spectators at his Crucifixion ; and 
of great Numbers who faw him alive 
Mer his Reſurrection; that ſuch Facts 
- Ws theſe ſeemed to exceed all the Pow- 
s M5 of Nature, and therefore that Mi- 

acles would not be, as he had ſup- 
Led, an Argument whoſe Strength 
only in our Ignorance of the 
Powers 


> SST . * N 
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powers of Nature; He goes on to 0 
ſay farther, .. © That if ſome Faq; 
ce be related in the Goſpels, which do“ 
ce truly exceed all the Powers of Na. * 
& ture, ſuch Facts were not real, but 
& in Appearance only. Oldenburg had Mi” 
preſs d him to declare what he thought 
of the Inſtantaneous Cures, and the re ; 
ſtoring of dead Bodies to Life again, Ml 
of which the Writers of the Gift f 
take Notice, whether thoſe could be M- 
the Effects of ſome occult Powers of 
Nature, if realy performed; or wh 
ther he thought they. were to be t. 
ken in a figurative Senſe, or that the Wi 
Relators of theſe Facts intended to im. N 
poſe upon us.  Spinoſs would not take Wil vl 
Refuge in the laſt of theſe ; but frack- Ml 
ly owns, . That he could not deny MW Le 
them to be in earneſt in the Accounts Ml v! 
«they had given us of theſe Extraor · ¶ * 
6 dinary Works. The Air of Simpl-W 
city, ant a plain Sincerity which ap- 
pears in their manner of Writing, er Wo 
torted this Confeſſion from him; and". 


therefore he grants in his Anſwer 1 
* Ol denboary — 
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01denbourg,,*,, That the Diſciples of 


they ſaw their Lord after. his Reſur- 
6 rection, and at His Aſcenſion, as they 
( U of having ever ſeen Him du- 
(ring his Liſertime; but that they were 
+» ing in believing; thoſe Appear- 
« ances of their Lord after his Death 
10 have been red; or, any thing 

more than renne upon their 
: Senſes. 911 

I WILL therefore gew 11, That the 
duraorclinar) Works related in the 


ent to have been really performed; 
enn 
Mio. | 19 
aul, TIN the +Tifeiples, of}. qui 

Lox D were well qualified for; judging, 


vere-really,.. and” not in Appearance only; 
dne; and conſequently their Teſtimo- 
U concerning ſuch, Mizarulous Facts, 
ond be- as credible; 2. Teſtimony, as 
i would. have been any 
ö 3) 380 1 „e. a other 
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In eadem Epiſtola, 


our Lord were as fully perſuaded. that 


Gopets, ſuppoſing them) for the pre- 


whether. ſome of theſe, wonderful Works 
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fion may be made evident” and credibl 


fidevod as Works done by ſome Power 


other Matters of Fact, of which we 


are able to aſſign a Natural Cauſe; 
and then a Revelation or Divine Mi 


0 

ft, THAT the Wonderful Works 
related in the Goſpels, ſuppoſing them 
for the preſent to have been real) 
wrought, would: be A Fufficient Prod 
of à Divine Miffton. © 

Bur before I to the Proof 
of this Propoſition, it may not be : 
miſs to ſhew the Poſſibility of ſuch 
Works being done, as thoſe our 84. 
oo appeals to in my Tear, and yet 
of not being the Effects of ſome Now. 
ers of Nature. For thoſe who den 
the Authority of Miracles, do even de- 
ay the Poſſibility of them, when con- 


or other, ſuperior to Nature, and att- 
ing treely upon Nature. But the Res- 
ſon of their Denying them, is built up 


on a Suppoftion, which is a mere beg: 


ging the Queſtion in Diſpute between 
us and the Atheiſt; wiz. That GoD 


- 19-8 —_ 8 p _ therefore 


the 
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the Laws of Motion muſt be neceſſa- 


ty what they are; for then it would 
be true indeed, that all the Effects of 


thoſe Lawys would be equally natural, 
tho perhaps not equally common, or 
ming ſo often under human Obſer- 
ration: And then ſuch extraordinary 
Oeeurrences, when they happened, muſt 
de as much the Effects of the Powers 
of Nature as any of thoſe that are 
moſt common. But we ſuppoſe, and 
he already proved, That the Motions 
of Matter are by no means neoeffariiy 
ſuch as they are; but depend upon an 
Inefligent and Free BEAN G, who mo- 
red” Matter as He thought fit: And 
tho” He” chuſes an uniform Manner 
of ating upon Matter, according to 
what we call the Laws of Matter in 
Motion; yet there can be no Diffi- 
cult in conceiving that He may act 
aherwiſe if He pleaſes, as well as we 
Jan conceive that He might have at 
Wit impreſs'd different Powers upon 
Mutter from the preſent ones; which 
© cannot be doubted while the Principle 
i Gravitation that acts upon Matter „ 

| Z 2 is 
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is not eſſential to it; ſor then tis Plain, 


there can be no abſolute. N eceflity, i in 


the. Nature of Matter for its Kravitz 


ting at all, much leſs for its gravitating 
— to theſe Laws, by which our 
Experience tells us it now does; and 
8 can be no Difficulty in con- 

ceiving that Gop may change them 
for /a ſhort Time as well as far a long ore, 
rhich makes all the Difference between 
Miracles or Works produced only up. 
on extraordinary Occaſions, and ſuch a 
are tlie Effects of the ſettled Courſe of 
Nature; for, according to the Religios 
Man's Scheme, the Laws of Nature 
are nothing more than certain / Rule 
which Gop has freely propoſed 10 
hiraſelf, according to which He would 
uſually act upon or move Matter; 


which ſhews there could be no. Foun- 


dation for. queſtioning the Poſſibility of 
Miracles, without taking it, for grant: 
ed that there was no ſuch Thing as 
Aa Free Agent, or a Being that acts up- 


on Choice. It. being then not impoſ- 


ible that ſuch Works ſhould have, been 


. as are related in the Cle 
altho 
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altho* they were not an Effect of any 
Natural Powers of Matter in Motion: 

IJ couE now. to ſhew that ſuch: 
extraordinary Works, ſuppoſing them to 
be done, will be a ſufficient Proof of a 
Divine Miſſion; ;for cheſe Two. Rea- 
ſons ; 

1ſt. BECAU SE « they could _ the 
natural Effects of any, Laus of, Nature 
whatever. 544 abs 

aal, BEC AUSE. they could not be 
done by any inferior Agents indepen- 
dently of GOD: For the only Reaſons 
that can be poſſibly given, why the Ex- 
traordiaary Works related in the Goſpels, 
ſhould not prove, that the Perſon Who 
appeared to work them, was impow⸗ 
erred by God, and therefore ſent. by 
Him, muſt be either becauſe theſe 
Works were as much the Effects of 
Natural Cauſes, as any other not ſo 
much taken Notice of, becauſe not ſo 
uſual ;/ or that they might be perform- 


ed by ſome inviſible Agents ſuperior in 


Fower to Man, th Zi W 0 to 
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Iſt, TREAA is no Ground for ſup. 


poſing, that the extraordinary Works 
related in the Goſpels, as performed by 
our SA VIO UN were. the natural Ef 
fects of any Laus of Nature unknown 
to Men; - becauſe if they were web, 
no Reaſon can de given, 
| more of them are 

2aly, mY SE WL them to 
be ſo ; yet how ſhould our SA VTO 
come to the Knowledge of them ? Since 


8 e e eee 


* That the Works we are 
told to have been done by our Savi- 
out, could not be the Effects of any 
Laws of Nature; becauſe no Reaſon 
cart be given why no more of them 
are produced. Ts certain, if we take 
in all the 'pretended as well as rea! Reſur- 
rections of dead Bodies, with which the 
Hiſtory of | Mankind will furniſh us, 
that they are exceeding few in Num- 
ber; and if we leave out thoſe that 
want. a due Atteſtation, their Number 


ſhould 


will be much ſmaller. That Nature 
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hould. be many Hundreds of Years, 1 


ing forth the Reſurrection of a dead 
Man; and yet that this ſhould be as 
natural a Product of hers, as the Birth 
af a Man, which happens every Day, 
s what no Body ſure can be perſuaded 
to believe. As natural as the common 
Way of propagating Mankind is, yet if 
there had been very few Inſtances: of 
ts Succeſs in many Ages, we ſhould 
ſcarce have judged the Productions in 
that Way a Work of Nature ; becauſe 
there is no ſuppoſing any Thing to be 
the real Cauſe of an Effect, when it 
ſcarce ever produces that Effect. Tis 
not doubted that a real Cauſe may be 
ſometimes defeated by the contrary act- 
ings of other Cauſes ; but that it ſhould 
be almoſt always ſo, is what can ne- 
ver be reconciled with thoſe Signatures 
of Wiſdom and Contrivance, which ap- 
pear in all thoſe Parts of Nature, with 
which we are beſt acquaiated *, And 
tho” the Atheiſt will not allow them to 
IF 24 5 


See Serm, X. 
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be the Products of an Intelligent Bx. 
ING, yet he will not deny that there 
is any Regularity in the Froductions of 
Nature, or that generally ſpeaking, na. 
rural Cauſes do produce their proper 
Effects; but no Body will ſay there can 
be regular Productions, when the Cauſes 


of thoſe Productions ſhall fail a Million 


of times for once ſucceeding. 

'T Do not deny that 5 natural 
Effects may have paſd upon the World 
for Prodigies, becauſe Men have not 
been always careful in obſerving the 
Workings of Nature, and that more ac- 
curate Inquiries have juſtly enough 
thrown many of them out of the Num. 
ber of ſuch Works as exceeded its Pow. 
er: That many Things, if ſeldom taken 
Notice of, have paſgd upon the World 
for Prodigies or ſuper- natural Effects in 
ſome illiterate Ages, which are now ac- 
counted for by the ordinary Laws of 
Nature. But then *tis alſo to be con- 
ſidered, that it has not been for Want 
of obſerving the Nature of dend Bodies, 
that the Reſurrection of ſuch Bodies 


has paſsd Tor” 2 Prodigy ; but be⸗ 


cauſe 
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cauſe Men were well aſſured by a con- 
tinued Obſervation of them, that it was 
not the Nature of ſuch Bodies ro ſpring 
out of their Graves, 'as Corn does out 
of the Ground; and becauſe in all their 
Obſervation and Reading, they had met 
with exceeding few Inſtances of this 
Nature, and Gree rightly judged, 
that Nature was not qualified for ma- 
king dead Careaſſes to ſpring out of 
the Ground. For whatever occult Qua- 
lities' there may be in the Nature of 
Things, yet they might eaſily ſee that 
f any Thing fell out directly contrary 
to the conftant- and ſettled Courſe of 
Things, or that a dead Body ſhould 
become a living one, inſtead of a liv- 
Body becoming a dead one, that 
this could not be a mere Effect of the 
Laws of Nature; but muſt have ſome 
Cauſe ſuperior © thoſe Laws, that was 
able to act upon Matter in a different 
Manner from what was uſual. Some 
Cauſe that had choſen to act for the 
moſt Part upon Matter in an uniform 
Manner, and yet reſerved to itſelf a 
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Liberty, upon ſome Occaſions, of de. 
parting from that Rule. Burt, 
2dly, Sue vos iN d ſome of thoſe Ex. 


trordinary Works which ſeemed to be 
done at our 'SAVIOUR'S | 
becauſe they appeared immediately up. 
on his Speaking, as in his Inſtantaneous 
Cures of Blind, Lame, and Sick People; 
ſuppoſing, I fay, theſe to have been 
merely Effects of ſome ſecret Laws or 
Powers in Nature, there ftill remains 
a great Difficulty in accounting for theſe 
Miracles, and that is, How our 84. 


Viour could know, when theſe un- 


known Powers would exert themſchre) 
He foretold before his Death, That af 
ter he had been laid in his Grave, He 
Thould riſe out of it the third Day. 
Taking it for granted, that the Reſur- 
rection of a Man falls within the Com- 
paſs of the Powers of Nature, tho un- 
known to us, becauſe they ſeldom ap- 
pear, it would be natural to ask ths 
Queſtion, How our SAviour could 
know that the Laws of Nature would 
be ready. to reſtore a dead Body to 


Life _ juſt at that Time when Hh 
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There had been Millions and Millions 


Hiſtorical Obſervations could poſſibly 
ave furniſhed our Savious with any 
light, whereby to diſcover when Na- 


miſt have been no to afford any 
When He 4 500 Lazaras out of 
is Grave, it ſeems to be as impoſſible 
lat he ſhould know that Nature would 


zun juft at that Time when he called 
0 him to come out of his Grave, as 
would be for a mere Man by his 


body to Life again. So again, What 
ud have induced our SAviour to 
uve attempted the giving Sight to a 
ron that had been blind from his 
ith, had He truſted to the Powers 
Nature for the Sueceſs of that Ope- 


* the Crea- 


tion 


dead Body; becauſe the Inſtances 


ue Power to reſtore him to Life 


wa Natural Powers, to reſtore a dead 


= ? When there had not been at 
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Bodies, that had lain very quiet in 
heir Graves for many Ages, and no 


upon the Sick of various Diſtempers, 


Powers of Nature 
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tion of the World, of à Perſon's. Secing 
that had been born blind; Since the 
World began was it not beard, that "ay 
Man — the Eyes of one that mas * 
lind &. How our SAVioun ſhould be 
poſſeſsd of a Piece of Knowledge which 
no Body has ever had either before 
ſince his Time, and is confeſs d by the 
Spinofift to be a Secret which he. pre. 
tends-- not to fathom, is what he ought 
Time, we have a Right to infiſt upon 
it, That thoſe Inſtantaneous Cures our 
S AVIOUR performed upon the Perſon 
born blind, upon the Dumb and Deaf 


and even upon ſuch as were really dead 
ſhould be taken for ſome uncommor 
Exerciſes of the Power Of G 0:9; and 
not for am ben ai 


adh, Having nba that: ſom 

Miraculous Works mentioned in ou 

Goſpels, ſuppoſingl them to have bee! 

1 * n be br : 
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fefts of any Powers, of Nature, I am 
now to ſhew, That ſuch Works could 
got be Faden hy any Agents infe- 
rior to Gon; and for this plain :Rea- 
on, Becauſe ſome of them, as for In- 
ſtance, the railing a Body to Life that 
lus been once really dead, requires as 
geat a Power as the giving Life at 
firſt to ſuch a Body. For, if we can 
ger at all at will require as great 
2 Power to reſtore, a Piece of Matter 
w Life agaig, when; that Organization 
v ſpoiled which , was neceſſary to Life, 
tho' it had, been before animated, as to 


ie 


ver had any of the Organs neceſſary 
for! Life. And therefore the fame Pow- 
eh which could re-animate a Body that 
vas reduced to an inanimate State, 


yould be ſufficient for animating any 


Part of Matter whatſoever. But what- 
eyer Extraordinary, Works may be done, 
whether - real;;or in appearance, by any 
Inviſible; Agents. inferior to the Supreme 
BEING, yet fo long as the Deiſt be- 
lieves him to be the Maker of the 
World, and of all Things that are con- 
tained 
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tained in it, he cannot believe any In 
| feriour Beings to have a natural Power 
or a Power independent upon G0, 0 
making any new Species of 
or of forming any Individuals out gf 
lifeleſs Matter, of the ſame Species with 
the preſent ones of Gov's making; be- 
cauſe a Power lodged in any Hand; 
different from thoſe of the C x x a 70x, 
of encreaſing the Number of Animals 
in any other way than of His Appoint. 
ment, would be ineonſiſtent with the 
Oeconomy of the World, and the Fit- 
neſs of Proviſions, both with Regard 
to the Quantity and - Quality of them, 
for the Uſe of fuch Animals. For there 
is no conceiving how there ſhould be 
ſuch an exact Ad of 'Proviſions 
for the. Animate Part of the World, s 
I have already ſhewn there is , With. 
out fuppoſing that there was ſome In 
telligent BEIN , who had calculated 
what Quantity of Proviſions would be 


neceſſary for ſupplying the Wants 0 
ſuch a Number of Animals, as = 
ten 
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tended ſhould dwell upon the Face of 
the Earth. And it cannot be ſup» 
poſed that Gap would furniſh any of 
his Creatures with a Power of diſturb- 
ing his own Plan, and making it un- 
becoming his Wiſdom to execute. 

Ir there have been any Inſtances 

pretended of the Exerciſe of ſuch a 
Power 8 N ents without 
God's * in Oppoſition 
o Him; as in 1 Cale of the Agy- 
ln Magicians, and of Apolonias's raiſ- 
ing a Lady to Lite in Rome when ſhe 
ws carrying to the Funeral Pile : 

I ANSWER, That as to the Inſtance 
of the Magicians, there is no Evideace 
that their Performances were more than 
Deluſory or in Appearance: The Works 
which they did, as well as Moſes, were 
ihele Two; the turning their Rods in- 
o Serpents, and bringing Frogs upon 
the Land of Egypt: Theſe are the on- 
ly Wonders performed by the Aigypricns, 
that have any Pretence to the making 
any of the Animate Kind: And yet 
neither of theſe Inſtances will prove, 
at they had a Power of giving Life 
to 
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to Liſeleſs Matter. For, as, to the firſt, 
wiz. the Converſion of their Rods into 


Serpents; we. have no Reaſon to think 
that this was a real Change or Con. 


verſi ion into a living Creature; becauſe 
we find, that Aarons Rod, after it had 
been at tWo different Times converted 
into a Serpent; this fame, Rod, I ay, 


Was ever after. called by the Writer of 
the Book of Exodus, a Rod or Wand 


and employed to the Purpoſes of a 


Rod 45 "The Rod which was turned into 
Serpent, ſhalt thow take in thine Hand, 
and Verſe 17, tis employed as a Rod ty 


{mite upon the Waters; Chap. viii..16, 
it was uſed in ſmiting the Duſt of the 
Land. S0 as after it had been twice 
a Serpent, it reſumed its primitive Na- 
ture of a Rod, and this too without 


the Help of any miraculdis Change, as 


far as appears by the Hiſtory ; and 


ſeems to have continued in that State 


ever after. But however it might have 
been with Aarons Rod, yet had the 


Magicians ' Converſion of their Rod in- 
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to à Serpent, been a real Change, it 
vould be hard to give a Reaſon, why 


they were not able to form Lice out 
of the Duſt, as well as a Serpent out 


of their wooden Wand: For as to the 
firſt of theſe, the Magicians immediate- 


ly cry'd, as ſoon as they ſaw it, That 


it was the Finger of Gov, and did not 
wetend to any Thing like it. And yet 
o Body will pretend to ſee more 
Difficulty in animating Duſt than in 
viving - Life to a Piece of dead 
Wood, 
As to the c ee; the Seri: 
pures fay nothing of Frogs being made 
by the Incantations of the Magicians, 
but only that they brought them out 
of the Water upon the Land; which 
ertainly may be done without the 
tower of forming ſuch Animals as 
frogs, The laſt Inſtance is that of 
holonias of Dana's railing a Lady ta 
life that had been carried out for 
dead. The Account which  Philoſtratus 
gives of it, tho' he was well inclined 
o do all the Honour he could to 
Apllonias, ſhews it to be very doubt- 
A 2 ful, 
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ful, whether the Lady was really dead 
or only in a Trance. For, ſays he, 
4 whether there was any Spark of Like 
4 left. in her, which her Phyſicians, dig 
© not perceive , or whether ſhe wa 
4 really dead, is a Matter of Doubt 
& not only to me, but was ſuch to 
4 thoſe who were. preſent when Ao 
5 2 ſeemed to bring her to Life 

“ again *. And therefore this Inſtance, 
any more than the former, will never 
have Weight enough to prove, that 
any inferior Agents have a Power, in 
dependent of GO, of giving Life, or 
making new Individuals. Conſequent 
ly, it cannot invalidate my Proof of a 
Divine Miſſion, drawn from the Exer- 
'ciſe' of ſuch a Power as that * giving 
1 to a dead 1 
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Ir we may believe Mr. Bayle *, 
Spinoſa himſelf acknowledged, if be: 


could have believed the Matter of Fact | 


of Lezarns's being railed to Lite again, 
after he had been really dead, that he 


would have given up his Syſtem of 


lafidelity, owned our SAVIOUR's Miſ- 
lon to have been from Go p, and em- 
braced the Chriſtian Faith. Mr. 
tells us, That Spino/a confeſſed this to 
ome of his moſt intimate Friends. We 


cannot doubt whether Spinqſa had heard 


a the Account that Philoſtratus has 


gen of Apollanius railing a Roman Lady 


w Life; whether he believed any more 
of this than he did of our Saviour's 
Lazarus to Life ; yet thus much 
may be inferred from this Confeſſion of 
bis, which is all I want it for at pre- 
ent, That if good Proof could be made 
of any ſuch Fact, it would be a good 
Evidence of a Divine Miſſion. 
HAvfN G finiſhed the Proof of Mi- 
nacles, and ſhewn, That ſome of the 
Works Which our SAVIOUR is faid 
4 Sx to 


— 


* Bayle Hiſtor. Di, voce Spinoſa. 
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| any Agent inferior to G o o, 


Sincerity : For thus he ſays *, At dices 


ſtus à morte reſurrexerit, quod ego non nego. 
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to have done, could not be the Ef. 
fects of any Powers of Nature, nor of 


kia FR £- 


IAM to ſhew, 2dly, That the Dif 
ciples of out Lo xD were qualified for 
judging, Whether fuch Works were 
really done or not; particularly with 
Regard to his Reſurrection, that they 
were able to judge, whether it was Red; 
or only in Appearance. For I cannot find 
that Spinoſa doubted, whether the Apo- 
ſtles were fincere Perſous ; and ſpoke 
what, themſelves believed to be true. 
The Objection which Oldenburg had made 
to him upon this Head, and his Anſwer 
to it , ſuppoſes him atisfied of their 


__ 


— 


Apoſtolos omnes omaino credidiſſe, quod Ciri 


And he ſays farther , © That the Cir- 
&* cumſtances of our Saviour's Appearing 
to his Diſciples. were ſo ſtrong, that he 
&« does not only ſay, that they believed 
* what they reported of his Appearing to 
them; but that even Infdels would have 
cc N 
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« thought they had ſeen him, if they had 
been preſent. in thoſe Places in which 
6 He appeared to his Diſciples. ” Fateor 
quiders hanc viz. Reſt urrectianem, 11s narrari 
ircumſtantiis, ut negare non poſſimus ipſos 


bus 5 Chriſtas. diſcipulis apparuit. This 


Sincerity of our Witneſſes, and of the 
Motives too of their Belief in the Re- 
ſurection; tho? after all theſe Conceſ- 

ſions, he will have it, that, the Diſciples 
might be deceived, and take an Ap- 
parance for a Truth. I have therefore 
nothing more to do, but to ſhew from 
the Circumſtances they give of this 


fact, that they could not he deceived 


5 to the Fact of the Reſurrection; 
that they muſt have been. able to di- 
ſtinguiſh their real Maſter from his 
Ghoſt or Apparition. 
Ix the Morning immediately aſter 
the Sabbath was over, certain Women 
went with Spices to embalm our 8 A- 
(10 R's Body; when they came to the 
Aa 3 Sepulchre, 


Evangeliftas credidiſſe Chriſti corpus reſur- 
rexiſſe, & J ab Inſidelibus etiam potuiſſer 3 
videri, ſi anù in tis locis adfaiſſent in qui- 


[think is ſpeaking fully in Behalf of the 
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Sepulchre, they found the Stone rolled 
away, tho” they could not imagine by 
whom ; they: went into the Grave, 
and were in a great Conſternation upon 


not finding our Saviour's Body there: 
they went and told this to Two of his 


Diſciples, who went to the Sepulchre, 


and found What the Women had told 


them to be true; no Bod) there, only 
the Burying-Cloaths to be found. Thus 
far then muſt be evident to them, That 


the Body Was not in the Sepulchre, 


whatever was the Cauſe of its Re- 


moval: This is a Matter of Fact, of 


which” no Body will deny they might 
be good Witneſſes : The only Ditficul 
ty that can be made, is, Whether the 
Appearances: of our Savriovs to his 
Diſciples were real, or only imaginey. 
It muſt be obſerved, from the Account 
which all our Evangeliſts give of this 


Matter, that the Diſciples were far 


from being credulous, or ready to be- 
lieve that their Maſter was Aſt, that 
they all rejected the Story of the Wo⸗ 
men, concerning his being riſen to Like 


2s an idle Tale: They might _— 
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be capable of being good Witneſſes, 
when they witneſſed againft their Pre- 
judices. But let us ſee what Reaſons 
prevailed upon them, prejudiced as they 
were, to believe that He was really ri- 
ſen; and whether ſuch Reaſons would 
not have determined any Reaſonable 
Man to believe as they did. They ſam 
him at ſeveral Times, knew that He 
was exactly like that Perſon, whom 
they faw tother ' Day hanging upon a 
Croſs : They heard him talk often with 
them; they knew *twas fo like their 
Maſter's Voice, that they did not doubt 
they as really heard him talk, ' after 
He was dead, as they had done, while 
He was alive, and as if the Teſtimo- 
ny- of two of their - Senſes was not a 
ſufficient Proof of his being their old 
Maſter ; * One of them, wiz. Thomas 
was ſo  incredulous, that he declared* 
he would not believe it was really his 
Maſter, unleſs he might not only ſee 
in his Hands the Marks of the Nails, 
with which the Jews had faſtned them 
to the Croſs, but alſo thraſt his Fingers 
into the Holes, aud thruſt his Hand ima 
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cried out for Joy, % Lon b, aim 
Gov. He did not appear to his Dif 
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bis. Side, that had been wounded by the 


Spear. Thomas was gratified i in all this, 


and convinced that it was not an Apps. 
rition that only counterfeited the Aſpect 
and Voice of his Maſter, but really and 
truly his Maſter raiſed to Life again; 
for by touching and handling his Maſter, 
he had a farther Evidence that it was hi 
Maſter, and not an Apparition, becauſe. 
ſuch have not Fleſh and Bones, as Than 
found his Maſter had, and therefore 


_ Ciples once, twice, or thrice, but 2 


great many Times before his Aſcenſion; 


and theſe Appearances were not hot 


and tranſient, but in ſome of them He 
ſtaid ſo long with them, as to eat and 
drink with them; ſo as they had fuf- 


ficient Opportunities, and Time enough 
for examining, whether it was He or 


not; and at laſt they ſaw the fame 


Perſon whom they had fo often, ſeen, 
parted. from them, and aſcending up 


into Heaven. If after all this Evi 


dence , theſe Witneſſes were deccived, 
we muſt give up the Teſtimony of 
81 4 the 
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the Senſes as not to be depended on 
in any Caſe whatever; and the Spino- 
{if might, if he had pleaſed, with as 
good Reaſon have ſaid, That the Diſ- 
ciples of our Lo R D were deceived in 
believing their Maſter was any Thing 
more than 4 Man in Appearance only even 
before Crucifixion ; till he is pleaſed to 
tell- us what Sort of Evidence he would 
have inſiſted upon, which the Apoſtles 
had not. i OF ent. 
I will not be fufficient to ſay, That 
I have allowed the Magicians Rods to 
be-only in Appearance turned into Ser- 
pents, and yet no doubt the Standers 
by were as fully perſuaded that the 
Rods were really become Serpents, as 
the Apoſtles were that they ſaw their 
LoxD, when they ſaw his Apparition : 
Becauſe we don't find that the Standers 
by were difficult in believing the Con- 
verion of the Magicians Rods, and 
therefore not careful in examining , 
whether it was ſo or not. Whereas 
in this Inſtance of the Reſurrection, his 
Diſciples were averſe to believing it =_ 
true, and therefore nice in their Exa- | 
mination ; 
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nities at different Times of ſeeing our 
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mination; they had ſeveral Opportu. 


SAVIOUR ; whereas this Converſion of 
the Magicians Rod was once made, and 
quickly deſtroyed by Aaron's Rod, ſo 
that there was not much Time allowed 
for examining the Truth of that 4. 
Pearante; and there was no Neceſſity 
tor Moſes's diſcovering that the Change 
was not real; becauſe their Rods being 
made to diſappear by Aaron's Rod, was 
a ſufficient Confutation of the Power 
by which the Magicians acted, altho 
the Converſion in both Caſes had ben 
only in Appearance, 

Ir it be ſaid, That had our r Saviout 
really riſen with the ſame Body He 
laid down in the Grave, the Two Di- 
Ciples of his whom He joyned as they 
were travelling to Emmaus, muſt have 
known him, becauſe they both faw 
him, and had a long - Diſcourſe with 
him. Our Anſwer is, That St. Mut 
tells us, our Savioux appeared to 
them * trie liter; in a different Drels 
from what thoſe Diſciples. had been 


n ſee him in; as He appeared at 
another 
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other Time to Mary Magdalen i in the 
Habit of a Gardiner. That it often 
happens that we do not know our 
moſt intimate Friends, when they have 
difguis'd themſelves with a Deſign to 


be concealed from us; eſpecially if we 


meet them at a Place or Time, when and 
_ we not only did not expect to 
ſee them, but were fully perſuaded they 

were at that Time m another Place; 
which was plainly the Caſe of the Two 
Diſciples - with Regard to our SA- 
viour : For notwithſtanding the Re- 
port the Women had made to them of 
his being living, they feem to have 
believed nothing of the Matter, and 
therefore” could have no Thoughts 
of meeting upon the Road a Perſon 
whom they did not believe to be alive: 
And then tis very poſſible, they might 
entertain no Suſpicion of its being their 
Mater, altho” the Perſon they ſaw and 
converſed with, might very much re- 
ſemble him, both in his Aſpe& and his 
Voice. And therefore nothing can be 
inferred from this Fact, to the Preju- 
dice of a real Reſurrection: Nothing 
that 
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© that, ought to hinder us from conclu- 
ding, That if after thoſe frequent Occa. 
155 which the Diſciples, of our Lo x 
had of ſeeing Him, of eating and drink. 
ing with Him, of handling Him after 
his Reſurrection, their Teſtimony: of 
of his being alive might ſtill be falſe, 
they muſt have been Deceivers, and be- 
lieved nothing themſelves of the Facts 
they tell us: But Spinoſa has already 
acquitted them from any Deſign of im. 
poſing upon us; conſequently, our $ 4. 
vo ux muſt have really . riſen again, 
| and not in Appearance only: But by pi 
* noſas Confeſſion, ſuch a Fact exceeding 
all the Powers of Nature, muſt have 
God for its Author. Which is enough 
to ſhew, That ſome uncommon Works 
may be a good Proof of a Divine Mil. 
ſion; and therefore that it cannot be a 
good Reaſon. for refuſing a fair Exami- 
nation to any Revelation, to plead, That 
there is no other Way of Proving it 
ſuch, but by ſome Extraordinary or Ut 


| common Works. 
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1 Con. * 21. 


fir after that, in the Wiſ- 
dom of Go p, the World 
„ iſdom knew not Gop, 
it pleaſed Gop by the 
_fooleſbneſs of Preaching to 
ſave them that believe. 


* HE Deſign of our Apoſtle 
al 1 in this Chapter was, to 
mortify ſome Perſons, who 
at. that Time pretended to 
deſpiſe the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, becauſe of its Plainneſs and Sim- 
plicity. Beſides many other Exceptions 
they made againſt it, ſuch as the mean 


Eſtate 


Us k 


— 
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IEsus, whom they affirmed to have 
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Eſtate of its firſt Author, and hi; 
dying ſo much like a common Male. 
factor, they were not a little offended 
at it, . becauſe its Profeſſors did not 
give their Doctrines the Air and Turn 
of the Schools, nor proved them from 
any of the then admired Principles of 
Truth; but required Men to take them 
upon the Credit and Authority of one 


been ſent on Purpoſe by GoD to pub- 
liſh them to the World: They expe. 
Qted to have had the Immortality of 
the Soul, a Reſurrection, and ſuch-like 
Doctrines made out to them from Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon. and Philoſcphy; for, as 
the Apoftle tells us, They ſought after 
Wiſdom, v. 22. with which goodly Title 
they were wont to dignify their Spe. 
culations in Philoſophy ; but when they 
found the Apoſtles were Perſons alto- 
gether unacquainted with any of their 
Syſtems, the then reputed Standards of 
Truth 'and good Senſe; and that they 
chiefly inſiſted upon the Authority of 
their Mas TER, they ſlighted their 
Preaching, as fit only for the Enter- 

tainment 
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tzinment. of the illiterate and credulous 
Part - of Mankind; the Authority of a 
Maſter, eſpecially of One that came to 


o bad an End, appeared to them to 


be no better than Fooliſhneſs, or fooliſh 
Talking, CHRIST crucified, . to the 
Greeks Fooliſhneſs, v. 23. As an An- 
wer to this Way of Reaſoning, St. Paul 
tells them, That if Chriſtianity was Fogl- 
neſs, it was only ſuch to thoſe who 
periſhed by rejecting it; but as to thoſe 
wo embraced it, it was the Power of 
Gop, and the Wiſdom of Gop: And 
$2 Proof of the Truth of what he 
aid, he bids his Corinthians ask theſe 
uin Men, What they with all their 
Maom had done towards bringing the 
World to a true Senſe of Religion, and 
whether they could ſhew any ſuch Ef- 
kits of their Inſtructions, as were eve- 
Day produced by the Preaching of 
the Goſpel? Where is the Wiſe ? Where is 
th Scribe 2: Where is the Diſpater of this 
4% Ha not Gop 1 fooliſh the 


Wiſdom of this World ? v. 20. Of which 


le gives an undeniable Inſtance, That 
ter all their Attempts, and all their 
boaſted 
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boaſted Wiſdom, they were not got ſo 
far as to know the Object of their Wor. 


DEI T v, that yet they were never abt 


the Way of Wiſdom and Knowledge 


to Himſelf and an holy Life, withot 


* 
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ſhip aright; or, allowing ſome Few of 
them to have had juſt Notions of the 


to propagate any of them among the 
Reſt 'of the World. And therefore x 


had not ſufficiently anſwered the Pur. 
poſes of informing the Bulk of Mau- 
kind in their Duty, he tells them, 
Gov was pleaſed" to proceed with Men 
after a new Method, and to bring them 


profound Kowledge, in a Way of N. 
lieving. Fur after that, in the Wiſdom of 
Gow, the World by Wiſdom knew not Gov, 
it pleaſed Go p by the Fooliſhneſs of Preuh- 
ing to ſave them that believe, 
FROM the Text thus explained, | 
ſhall take an Occaſion of comparing to- 
gether theſe two different Ways of In- 
ſtruction, by Faith, and Reaſon : And 
after having eſtabliſhed the Reaſonable- 
neſs of ſubmitting to the InſtruQions 
of Faith, ſhew, That this is on ma- 


ny Accounts * fitted for — 
Ell 
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Men their Duty, and the Principles that 


And conſequently, -tho*- the Nature and 
win of Go dp, as far as is neceſſary: to 
be known, was diſcoverable (as the Deiſt 
ays) by Natural Light; yet a Reve - 
ation might be of great Uſe to Man- 
lind; and therefore ſuch a Method of 


> = - © 


7 


ug the Wiſdom of Gov. 

"HAVE already obſerved, That the 
Reaſons' by which the Deift pretends 
o defend himſelf, while he rejects Re- 
wlationz-without _—_ it a fair Hears 
ts are theſe : 

"uf, THAT there is no proving 
„Revelation, but by Miracles; and 
that Miracles will never prove any 
Thing but our own Ignorance. 
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100 prove Something, they could not 

* prove à Revelation, becauſe a Reve- 
ation would be uſeleſs, and therefore 
«cannot have Gop for its Author, who 
does nothing in-vain, or without good 
0 — 


| 
4» 
N- 
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enforce it, than Reaſon of Philoſophy + 


llruction not unworthy or bn 


aa, (TRA y if they could be made 
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zZah, „BEC Aus there are ſo mz. 
4 42 Pretences to Revelation, all of 

them pretending to be ſupported by 
the Extraordinary Power of Goo, 
ce that there is no diſcovering Which 
© of them is — ſuch 
* 

Tusk are the Difcultics which 
hitder him, as he 1 from be 
lieving as we. do. 

As to the frlt of theſe, ris. 
fidered it already. The ſecond Dif. 
culty they fupport by theſe! two Rea. 
ſons: 1. Becauſe Authority cannot be 
& a ſufficient Ground to form a Rs 
tional Afent: upon. 2. Becauſe what- 
e is needſul to be known in Re MY 
gious Matters, may be found out 
« — — and Diſcourſq. 
ISsAnALI therefore ſhew 1/, That WI, 
Authority may be a good Reaſon ſor þ 
giving our Aſſent to a Propoſition, f 
2dly, THAT à Revelation is better i 5 
tted on many Accounts for Teaching 4 

P 

01 

d 


Men their Duty, than Reaſon or Ph. 
oe loſophy 


ä 


as See Serm. XII. | 
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ſephyit And therefore that tis not un- 
becoming the Wildom of Go to 
make one. 

1½% THE Reaſonableneh of Believing, 
or the Reaſonableneſs of fuch a Perſua- 
fon, as is entirely built upon Faith or 
Authority, is to be proved. By a Perſuaſi- 
on formed upon Faith or Authority, in Di- 
ſtinction from a Perſuaſion that reſts up- 
on Reaſon only; I mean, a Perſuaſion, 
That a Propoſition i true, altho our 
Reaſon cannot diſcover any neceſſary 
Agreement between the Parts of the 


Propoſition ; but believes ehem to be 


truly connected, becauſe we are told as 
much; fo as if God reveals a Propo- 
ſition to us, which Natural Reaſon dif 
covers to de evidently and neceſſarily 
true, as He has done in the Moral Law); 
all ſuch as do evidently perceive it ro 
be true / can't be properly ſaid to take it 
fr a Truth upon Faith, or the Authority 
of G 0», but upon the Reaſon and Evi- 
dence of the Thing: beeauſe where the 


Proof is clear and evident; the Reaſon 


of Aﬀent will be reſolved into its Evi- 


dence, not into the Authority of the 
Bb 2 + Perſon 


Ire 
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Perfan who xelates it to üs übt a Fra, 


+ And therefore when a certain 4 Ay. 


thor tells us, We neither ought, nor 
can Aſſent to any Propoſition, till the 
Mind does thoroughly underſtand, and 
«evidently perceive it to be true; 
he  effeftually. excludes Authority from 
being any-Reaſon of our Aſſent; it be. 
ing then only that our Aſſent Proceeds 


" from a Principle of Faith, when tis giv- 


en before any ſuch Evidence appears. 
Gop had left Mankind, except a 
very ſmall Part, the Jew:, almoſt with- 
out any other Directions, than what 
Natural Reaſon could furniſh them 


with. For excepting ſome few Trads 


tions, ſuch as thoſe concerning the For- 
mation of the Earth, and the. Drown 
ing it by a Deluge of Waters, and ſome 
others, (which too had the- uſual Fate 
of Doctrines conveyed in the Way of 
Tradition, wiz. of being ſo confounded 
with Fable and Story, that to diſcover 
how much of them was true, what added 


to the Ment ers Was near as 
2 


1 


em 
” 


— 


4 i Chriſtianity not Myſterious. 
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difficult, as it would have been to have 


diſcovered thoſe Truths without tha 
Help of any Tradition;) excepting ſome 
few Traditions, whatever they found 
out, Was in a Way of Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy, by ſuch Inferences as Reaſon was 
able to draw from its own Principles. 
Go ſeat no Prophets amongſt them 
to declare authoritatively what their 
Duty was, but every one was to find 
it out as well as he could. Not but that 
He raiſed up Great and Learned Men, 
ſuch as many of the Philoſophers ia the 
ſeyeral Sets were, to be the Interpre- 


ters of Duty to the People, and perhaps 


alaſted them too in thoſe great Diſco- 
veries they made concerning Himſelf, 
and their Duty to Him; but then Gop 
did all this ia a Way of Reaſon and 
human Wiſdom : They never pretend- 
ed they had them from Goo, or urged 
Men to the Belief of them on that Ac- 
count ; the only Arguments they inſiſt- 
ed on, were ſuch rational Deductions 
from the Nature of Things, as Reaſon 
and Obſeryation might have _ 
them with, But notwithſtanding 2 
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their wife Inſtructions, and the Diſco- 
veries made by them concerning the 
Object of Worlhip; yet we find the 
Bulk of Mankind made ſmall Improve. 
ments under them; for St. Paul tells us, 
the World with all its Wiſdom was not 
gotten ſo far, as ro know the True 
God; and therefore GOD obſerving 
the / ſmall Proficiency Men made undet 
this Sort of Teachers was pleaſed to 
take it upon Himſelf to teach Mankind, 
and free them from the Trouble d 
Searching what their Duty was, by long 
and elabordte Deductions from Prins 
ples of Reaſon; that now they ſhould 
rely upon his Credit for uch Truths 
as they wanted to be ſatisfied in; that 
they ſhould have His Authority for 1 
Proof, inſtead of thoſe tedious, and of- 
ten Ti imes ſlippery Inferences from Res- 
ſon, or thoſe much more uncertain and 
ill- grounded Traditions, which were the 
beſt Means they had of coming at the 
Knowledge of ſome Truths of the great- 
eſt Importance. 
ONE would think that Mankind 
ſhould have received this — of 
2 ig 
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being Taught by G op with the great · 
eſt Satisfaction, and a due Senſe. of 
their Obligations to Go p their Teach- 
er; that no one ſhould have put Him 
upon proving what He aſſerted, before 


they could believe Him; that his Ve- 


racity, whom Natural Reaſon diſcovers 


to be too Wile to be impoſed - upon 


Himſelf, and too Good to impoſe upon 
others, ſhould have removed all Objc- 
ctions agaiaſt ſuch a Method of Inftru- 
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ion : And yet ſome People pretend to 


allure us, That Afﬀent given to what 
we don't thoroughly — tho 
ſupported by the greateſt Authority, is 
t to the Nature of a Rational 
Being: That clear and diſtin Ideas 
are to the Underſtanding, what Light 
and a fit Medium are to the Eye; and 
that a Man may as well ſee an Object, 
when either of theſe are wanting, as 
the Mind aſſent to any Truth, of Which 
it has not clear and diſtinct Ideas: 
That Authority, as ſuch, being a Thing 
foreign to the Propoſition, to which we 
give our Aſſent, and not making it more 
atelligible than it was before, cannot 
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therefore induce a National Aſſent; and 
conſequently , that the Obedience of 
Faith, and Reſignation of Underſtand. 
mg, ſo much talk'd of, are a perſed 
Contradiction to the Nature we an 1 hu. 


man Mind. 


Ie this Objection were juſt, it t would 
not be eaſy to make out what the Apo- 
ſtle contends for, viz. The Preferable. 


neſs of the Way of Fair» above that of 


Wiſdom, for the Salvation of Mankind, 
For, if all Agent muſt be reſolved into 
clear and diſtin& Ideas as the ſole Cauſe 
of it, and no Man could Aſſent, il 
he had ſuch Ideas; there would be n0 
Room left for Aſſenting upon 'a Princi- 
ple of Faith ; for, as I before obſerve, 
all Propoſitions of Faith, properly ſo 


called, do ſuppoſe that the Perſon to 


whom they are ſuch, does not thorougl- 
ly underſtand them. That all Aſſent 
muſt be grounded on ſome” Kind of 
Evidence or other, is very certain; and 
alſo that a Man muſt have a clear and 
diſtin& Perception of the ' Senſe of a 


Propoſition, before he can gire any Al 


ſeat to it; otherwiſe he would Aſſent 
797 to 
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to he knows not what: But then it 


does not follow that a Man can't give 
his Aſſent, till he is able to find out 


thoſe Proofs, which ſhew the Connexi- 
on and Agreement between the Parts 
of the Propoſition; for why may not 
Authority, affirming the Truth of 
2 Propoſition, be a ſufficient Evidence 
to warrant our Aſſent? Tis true, 
Authority, as ſ«ch, does not help 
us to underſtand the Propoſition bet- 
ter than we did before; and yet 
the Opinion we may have of the Per- 
ſon's Skill and Veracity, who tells us 
the Propoſition is true, may be to us, 
who have this Opinion of him, a pro- 
bable Evidence of its Truth, and a Ra- 
tional Ground of Perſuaſion. For no 
one can doubt, whether a Man may not 
rationally enough give his Aſſent to the 
Truth of any one Propoſition in Euclid, 
if he- underſtands the Terms of it, al- 
tho, being unacquainted with that Sci- 
ence, he may not be able to demon- 
ſtrate it: and yet the only Ground of 
his Aﬀent, in ſuch Caſe, would be the 


WTF of ſome Perſon, whom he 
believed 
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believed able to do it. For the ſame 
Reaſon, tho we are far from havi 
any clear and diſtinct Ideas of a Re. 
ſurrection, and can ſee no Connexion 
between our dying and riſing to Life 
again, yet we may Aſſent to this Pro. 
poſition, That the Dead {hall live again, 
if we be once fatisfied that the Perſon 
Who tells us it ſhall be fo, is a Lover 
of Truth, and able to connect the Part 
of this Propoſition: And therefore a 
Clear and diſtin Underſtanding of 
Truth, cannot be previoully - necef- 
ſary to every  Aﬀent of the Mind af 
Man. a | 

Ir we ſhould alſo | conſider tlie li. 
-mited Nature of our Faculties, that 
they fall vaſtly ſhort of reaching the 
whole Extent of Being; that there are 
few Things about which we can cer- 
tainly determine; many Truths of great 
Importance to us, for which in a Way 
of Reaſon we ſhould want evident 
Proofs; that there are many more, 
Which the Generality of Mankind would 
ſcarce be capable of underſtanding 


wk Want of Skill to uſe ſuch Proots-45 
"ll Reaſon 
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Reaſon diſcovers : Conſidering all this, 
one might think i no — , done to 
any Man's Underſtanding, if he receive 
ed theſe Truths in a more certain, and 


much 'eafier Way, as I ſhall preſently 


ſhew, from the Eternal Fountain of 
Knowledge. For no Body, I think, 
would blame a Perſon who was e 
de of a Defe& in his Eye: ſight, for 
believing the Report of another upon 
the Subject of Seeing, if he thought 
him to be an honeſt Man, and to have 
better Eyes than himſelf; and yet the 
Report of ſuch a Perſon does not help 
tim to ſee the Thing better, than he 
did "before. But, 
l 24h, T Prock o to ſhew ſome of 
the Advantages of this Way of Teach- 
Ing the World by Faith, above that of 
Reaſon : As, 

1f, Ur o account of its Certainty. 
Whilt Mankind was left to the Dire- 
ions of Natural Reaſon, we meet 
with nothing but Uncertainty and Tr- 
reſolution about Truths of the higheſt 
Concern; they were perpetually Diſ- 
puting about the Origin of the W orld, 

ſome 
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ſome contending it owed its Original 


to a lucky jumbling together of the 
Parts of Matter: Others, That belidcs 
Matter, there was another Principle, 
viz. Mind, that actuated Matter, and 
raiſed it into that beautiful Order ve 
now ſee it in. Others not ſeeing how 
the many Goods and Evils that lie eve- 
ry where ſo intermixed, could, being ſo 


contrary in their Natures, proceed from 


the ſame Principle, concluded, That be- 
ſides Matter, there muſt be Two other 


Principles, One the Author of. all the 


Good, and the Other of all the Evil 
in the World. Nor were they leſs at 
a Loſs about the Government of the 
World; one, and that no inconſidera - 
ble Sect of Philoſophers, leaving it to 
the Guidance of Chance; others to Fur 
or Neceſſity ; and others to a Go p or Fre 
Agent. The Generality of Men were 
under great Uncertainty as to their For- 
givenels, after their having offended 
the DEIT x. Some hoped their Concern 
for having done ſo, and a Reſolution 
to behave better for the future, would 
be ſufficient to make their Peace with 


Goo; 
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Gop; but the greateſt Part would 
not truſt to this, without adding a vi- 
carious Death, as an Atonement for 
their Faults: But whether - either, or 
both of them, would be accepted, was 
more than Reaſon could inform them; 
becauſe it could not appear that Go ÞD 
was -obliged by any of his Perfections 
w accept of either or of both; and ſuch 
Things as depend upon his Will, and 
ue Acts of Bounty or Favour, cannot 
de known till He pleaſes to reveal them. 
If we look into their Debates concern- 
ng the Happineſs which Go p ' deſigned 
Man for, we ſhall find them at a great 
Loſs where to fix it; however, they 
generally look ' d no farther for it than 
0 this Side the Grave, many of them 
denying any Reward beyond this Life, 
and the reſt very much doubting it; fo 
St. Paul might juſtly charge the Ger- 
He World with not knowing the True 
Gov. For tho? ſome of them had ve- 
7 juſt and honourable Notions of Gop, 
ad did diſcover there was a Great and 

(WI Good Brin, that at firſt made, and 
as ſtill govern the World; yet they 
| could 
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- could be made of it; and 
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could not, neither was it likely that 
they ſhould, perſuade, the reſt of the 
World to be of their Mind. Becauſe 
there were ſome Objections which cher 
lay againſt this Suppoſition, for which 
Reaſon was unable to account; as for 
Inſtance, They could never give an 
Man a ſatisfactory Account of the mg. 
ny Evils, both Moral and Natural, that 
were too viſible in the World; or recon- 
cile them with the Suppoſal of a Good 
and Gracious BEING at the Helm of our 
Affairs; becauſe they knew nothing d 
the happy State of the firſt Parents d 
Mankind; and that they were deprived 
of it for an. Act of wilful Diſobedienct, 
and that our Mortality, with all the 
Conſequences attending ſuch a State, s 
an Effect of their Miſmanagement . 
For as to the pre · exiſtent State, which 
was the beſt Account they were able 
to give of this Diffculty, no Proof 
and therefore 
thoſe who would not take up, thei 
Opinions upon truſt, choſe to 8 
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Jae Government of the World to Fate, 
or any Thing rather than Gov, upon 
whoſe. Goodneſs they thought it would 


I tional Being with fuch a Biaſs to Evi 

al placed it in ſo uncomfortable an 
Habitation. The Difficulties attending 
ome Religious Truths in a Way of Rea- 


au, ſeem to have determin'd ſome of them 


to the Way of propoſing - their Senti- 
ments as Matters diſputable ; in which 
Manner the Academy proceeded with 
their Scholars. They declared againſt all 
Dogmatical Determinations in Matters 
of Religion, and contented themſelves 
wh examining the ſeveral Pretences 
a others, without eſtabliſhing any Opi- 
won of their own. upon more than pro- 
we Grounds. Thus we find Cicero 
who was one of the Learnedeſt among 
them, engaging the ſeveral Sects of Phi- 
blophers in a Diſpute about the Nature 
the Gods, expoling in their Turns 
the Weakneſs of each of them, and at 
hit refuſing, tho” deſired by Cotta, 
to tell us, what himſelf thought -o 

the 


highly reflect, if He had created a Ra- 
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World do, when their greateſt Men 


moſt Trath on their Sides, made te 


deſpairing to find Where the Truth 
lay, when they were ſo much diyidet 


and the Influence which other wiſe they 
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the Subject *, We have then the moſt 
conſiderable Man of a Sect remarkable 
for Men of Abilities, at a Time too 
when Learning and good Senſe were at 
the higheſt Pitch in Greece and Romy, 
tacitly giving up the Cauſe of Reaſtn 
and Philoſophy, as. inſufficient to inſure 
any Man in Truths concerning Gov and 
Religion. 

Wu then could the reſt of the 


were ſo much divided in theſe Matters? 
eſpecially when thoſe who had the 


leaſt Pretences to Certainty; we may 
ealily imagine that but Few, and tho 
of very inquiſitive Tempers, would give 
themſelves the Trouble of entring into WM... 
their Speculations, that the reſt of the Wy. 
World would ſlight their Leftures, as 


about it. And ſo it proved; their D, 
viſions did fo weaken their Authority, 


moſt 


— 1 


*. Vide Lib. 3. Ad finem, de Natura Deorum,. 
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wilt haze hach that. e 0 45 
dem Were conjnged 0 the | Unity, of 
the DAL 5 clves, they Were: he 
ver, able the Frogreſs of Fal- 
lie, wy bugs the Goyerament of any 
one State in the World, to ſet up the 
Worſbip of the One. ! True GOD, They 
05 + "Tate able;-to, reform. Mankind 
n this Particular, that in St. Pauls Time 
thar Diſciples, (the Heathen World) ſtill, 
went on in their old Way of Worship; 
1 changing the Glery, of ile incor aptible; 
60 p, 775 an Image made like to corrups: 
ble A. 57 4 and to. > Birds and Four:footed 
15 and Fre Things *, Whereas 
'Gop Himſelf undertook, to teach 
the World i in a Way of Faith, all Wa- 
Wing and Irreſolution concerning his 
Nature and Will, quickly vaniſnid. The 
oltles were well agreed in publiſhing 
game Doctrines, and propoſed them 
u their Hearers AS certain Truths; and 
Wee that gave in their Names hearti- 
If to. this New, Inſtitution, left off all 
Vipures of this Kind, and. adhered ſted--: 
= 12 "e009 i ip 
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we nor yeded in the "Ways d 
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cothinended their L ines; Vet when 
the' World i came to "<onlider'r Strength. 
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in pro f chem; And from thence WW" 
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ae | Dad, 1 the” endleſs, Dif 
pnt6s: und Wr aiBlings of their great 
Mei had forbidden” them to con 
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they quickly came over to them, quit · 
rd all their old Engagements in Favour, 


ions ; which was more than the Phi- 
olophers, thoſe great Maſters of Rea- 
hang, and who ſo well unde 
ke Art of managing Mens Paſſions, 
pute their Schools might have as fit 
wan Wiſdom; yet it is plain from 
te Multitude of their Oracles, and. 
& frequent Recourſe that was had 
N 1555 upon all Occaſions, that the 
Tord d 1 not think their Reaſonings 


Mutters of Religion were much to 


uch more certain Principle of: Truth. - 
PrxHAPS it may be thought 1 
we uſed. an Argument that may be 
ted upon me, and upon that Faith 
lich tis brought to defend, becauſe it 
ks not appear that chere has ever 
n any better Agreement in Opinions 
aug Chriſtians, than there was a- 
ng. Heathens - and therefore if the 
Ce 2 great 


e 


of the Religion of their Country, and 
hbmicted _ themſelves to their Inſtru- 


ould ever effect. For, whatever Re- 
Waces ; for Teaching Men the Rules of | 


| depended on, and that Faith was a 
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great Diverſity of Opinions among 
them, be a good Argument to prope 


the Uncertainty they were in, then a 
great a Difference amongſt Chriſtians, 
ought in all Reaſon to inferr as great 
an Uncertainty ; that the Hiſtories of 
paſs'd and preſent Times, and the 
large Catalogues of Hereſies that are 
given us by Epiphanius, Philaſtrius aud 
others do abundantly ſhew, that the 
Diſputes between Chriſtians concerning 
Articles 'of Religion, come not ſhort of 
thoſe among Heathens. That tho the 
Authority of Scripture be granted, yet 
the World is never the nearer to an 
Agreement in the Articles of Religion, 
as is plain by the infinite Number of 
Commentaries upon the ſame Scriptures, 
and the conſtant Appeal of all. Sefts 
of Chriſtians , how oppoſite ſoever in 
their Opinions, to the ſame Holy Wri- 
tings : and therefore the Way of Faith 
ſeems not to have any great Advan- 
tages above that of Reaſon on tlie 
Score of Certainty. 

Ix Anſwer to this, it may be faid, 
That as to the Catalogues of Hereſies 

| F794) | given 
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of them were concerning Matters of 


{mall Conſequence, and not belonging 


to the Eſſence of Religion, as appears 


by the Catalogues themſelves; and the 


Writers of thoſe Times obſerve, That 
people were then very forward in ma- 
ling unfair Repreſentations of their Ad- 


rſaries Opinions, and calling every O- 


pinion that differed from their own, by 


the odious Title of Hereſy. That if 


Chriſtians did difter about the Senſe of 


me Places of Scripture that contain- 


dl Articles of Importance, ſuch as thoſe 
which concerned the Incarnation of the 


Ward in the Perſon of our SAVIOUR, 


TIN IT in Cxity, and ſome other 
Uſicult DoQrines ; that yet as to thoſe 


Articles in which I have charged the 
Hathens with being very much di- 


ded, ſuch as thoſe concerning the Ma- 


LER and GOVERNOR of the World 
whether there was any one Intelligent 
BriNG to whom theſe Titles did of 
10 belong: If there was, Whether 
le had made any Proviſion in ſome 
Cc} ohr 
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gen us by the Ancients, they were 
got much to be relied upon ; that many 
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' ficient Reaſon: for ſerving G05 at al 
lieve theſe two Things; that He u, and 


_ Qrines of Religion is chiefly required of 
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other State for ſuch as had ſerved Him 
faithfully, tho* imperfectly n this: az 
to any of theſe Articles, the Diſputes 
among ſuch as profeſſed the Chriſtin 
Religion were always exceeding few, 
if compared with thoſe amongſt the 
Heathens : And no Chriftian Se& gf 
any Note at this Time, denies any of 
them. That theſe are of all others 
Truths of the | greateſt Concern, x 
without which there could be no ful. 


for he that cometh to Go bp, muſt be 


that He is a | Rewarder' of them that ſet 
Him. That the Belief of the other Do. 


us for this very. End, that our Faith 
19 theſe might be more firm and bet- 
ter grounded; and therefore an Agree- 
ment amongſt Chriſtians, ſo much want. 
ed among ſuch as were under the 
Guidance Sf Nwaral Light, tho? it were 


to be found only in theſe Truths; yet if 


we. conſider the Importance of them 


to Religion, would ſufficieatly prove a 
Revelation to. be better 1 N for 


Teaching 


e 
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Teacling Mankihd the Prineiples and 
Motives to Duty, than Rraſon or Phi- 
lojophy. "10, 1100 Tai el ARSE, 10 

How vA, ſuppoſiug that by Dei 
daRions' made from Principles of Rea: 
ſon; the wiſer and mote intelligent Part 
of the World could have arrived at as 
great Cerrainty, - and been as well a 
weed in theſe" Afticles 1 have ew 
memidhed, as we Chriſtians are by ehe 
Help of Revelation; yet ſtill the Way 
of Faith would be much more effectui 
towards a general Inſtruction of the 
World, chan that of Reaſon; becauſt 
Revelatiofh teaches in à Method that is 
better Med to "the different Opportu. 
wes anf Apprehenſbm of Men. ABI 
that n t. ders Yo 20 hbipou⸗ 
4;/Bz © #v 52" its Way of Tests 
b müeh fiSreer and more ctpeiti- 
os than that of Reaſofi, therefcte ber, 
ar fitted for che dhe Opporrungitt 
of Men. o Mt 1255 * 

24% Bi & x vs# tis Hort caly tad 
more intelligible; cöfifecſdently, better 
ated © to the different Degrees of Un- 
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BERG Aus ff its Method of Teach 
ing is harter. If e conſider the State 
of Mankind, we may obſerve that much 
the greateſt Part are given up. to La. 
bour, and enſlaved :; to a mean Condi. 
tion, almoſt all their Time | and! Pains 
laid out in .making;. the, neceſſary Ero. 
viſions, for Liſe. And therefore if we 
would undertake. to teach ſuch Perſons 
their Duty, we muſt, uſe the. ſhorteſt 
Method with them that's poſſible “; 
but if we compare: together the; diffe- 
rent Ways of Proof from Reaſon and 
from, Fauth, we ſhall eaſily obſerve that 
aux Truth will be. much ſooner learat, 


drawn from Lal, than the ſame. Truth 
would be by Reaſon; for if we would 
learn any Thing in the Way of Arguing 
from Principles of Reaſan, we muſt be 
oftentimes. content to; go Step by Step 
thro? ſeveral Canſequences, . before; we 
can arrive at our Concluſion ; eſpecially 
if the. Truths we. would underſtand; be 
of a F DS Was- ſuch as are thoſe. 


ir © JP 


. w# þ 130i TJ 
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which concern our Duty. For before 
we can underſtand our Obligation to 
any" of the Moral Laws by Reaſor, we 
muft © conſider our own - Natures, ' and 
obſerve * the natural Tendencies of 
Things; and from'theſe inferr our Obli- 
rations.” As for Inftance ; If I would 
underſtand whether I am obliged to 


diſcover | it to be * becauſe Man is 


naturally made for Society, and can't 


live! with tolerable” Comfort without it; 
and the World is ſo ordered, that un- 
k& juſt: and fair Dealings were obſerved, 
0 Society could poſſibly be kept up, 


but would quickly end in Tumult and 


Confuſion : From thence I would con- 
clude, That ſince Goo had made Juſtice 
{0 neceſſary to the Well-being of Man- 
lind, that He intended Men ſhould pra- 
ice this Virtue; to underſtand our 
Obligation to this, or any other Duty 
1m a Way of Faith, nothing more is 
neceſſary, than ſeeing what the Scrip- 
tures, which are the Word of Go, de- 


termine in this Matter. There we may 


preſently learn what our Duty is, by 
apply ing 


be juſt” in my Dealing 5, Reaſon would 
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applying what the Soriptures ſay, to 
our own Cass and diſoover at one View 


what Reaſon cant make evident to us 


*ill it has put us to the Trouble. of 
ranging our Thoughts, and obſerving 
the Relation and Dependence they have 
one upon another. This is none of the 
leaſt Advantages which Faith has above 
Reaſon, that it inſtructs us in ſo com; 
pendious a Method, that there /is 10 
Man, let his Circumſtances be never 
ſo ſtrait, but n n > 74 
learn his Duty. | 

adh, As Faith teaches us in x fin 
er Way, ſo in a more intelligible one, 


and which is therefore better fitted for 


the different Degrees of Underſtanding 


amongſt Men. Whilſt there Was no 


other Way of Teaching the World but 
by Natural Reaſon, we find the wiſer 
Heathens were ſo ſenſible of the Diff 
culty of Teaching Men their Duty, that 
they would conſtantly run thro! a 
Courſe of the difficult Parts of Know- 
ledge, with their Scholars, before they 
could think them capable of learning 
W The Episcureaus 12 the 


Knowledge 
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Knowledge of Natural Things, the Pla- 
foniſts ſome Skill in the Mathtmaticks, as 

4 Preparatory to their Ethical Lectures. 
They ſound by Experience how little 
the Generality of the World could ap- 
prehend them, when they were Rea» 
ſoning concerning the Supreme BEIN Gs, 
and their feverat Duties to Him, and 
therefore generally agreed in excluding 
the Bulk of Mankind from a Poſſibi- 
lity of attaining to any great Degrees 
of Virtue, looking upon ſuch only as 
capable of Virtue, who were furniſhed 
with good Natural Abilities, and had 
enjoyed the Benefits of a liberal Edy- 
cation; but as to all the reſt of the 
World, we find Seneca ranking them 
among the Beaſts that periſh ; ſo as by 
their own Confeſſion, the Way of Rea- 
ſa could never have done much to- 
wards bringing the World to a Senſe 
of their Duty, when they ſhut out the 
greateſt Part of it from a Capacity of 
receiving Benefit by it. And tis eaſy. 
to obſerve, that the Generality of Men 
are hardly capable of any other No- 
tices of Things, than what are 9 

Y 
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by the Objects of Senſe; they TY not 
Skill enough to compare {imple Terms 
ſo exactly with one another, as to 
compound them into true Propoſitions, 
and then to inferr from every Propo. 
ſition its Natural Conſequences and De- 
ductions; nor when they are made for 
them, always to ſee the Connexion and 
Force of the Argument. An Argument 
that ſtrikes their Senſes {hall much 
more effeQually conyince them of any 
Truth, than any the moſt exact and 
elaborate Reaſonings upon it: And 
therefore the Miracles performed by 
our SAV1iouk and his Apoſtles, did 
quickly draw 'the Multitude after them, 
and 1n a little Time brought them in 
more Diſciples, than the abſtruſe Spe · 
culations of the Philoſophers had ever 
done before. For every Man is able to 
judge whether a blind Man had been 
reſtored to his Sight; whether the Deaf 
to their Hearing, a and whether the Dead 
had been raiſed to Life, again, Senſe 


being the proper Judge in tlieſe Caſes, 


and then any Man, that had either 


ern or heard of ſuch Things done, 
would 
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would naturally draw, the ſame: Con- 
cluſion from them, as the poor Man in 
the Goſpel did, when cured; of his blind- 
neſs, that the Perſon who, had perform'd 
that Cure muſt be one that came with 
Power from above; F this Man: were 
wt of Gop be could do nothing x. Thus 
far every Man will be able to Reaſon, 
let his Underſtanding be never ſo mean 
or ſhallow. The Advantages of a Re- 
relation for teaching Men their Duty 
would be farther ſeen, by comparing 
the Practice of Preaching the Religion 

to the People, as tis done in our Chur- 


. with the Lectures of the Philo- 
ſophers, or the Inſtructions of . Pagan. 
Priefts : Which will be done: in the. 


following Diſcourſe. 


IN the mean Time this 8 | 


naturally ariſes from the Whole, That 
all Endeavours of undermining Reve- 


lation, and weakning its Authority, 


are direct Attempts upon the - Good 
and Happineſs of Mankind; ſince the 


deſtroying its Credit, is bringing the 
WO 


Ire 
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World back again to the Inſtructions 
of Natural Reafon , which how little 


qualified it is for an Univerſal Guide, 
we have already ſeen. And therefore, 

before any undertake” to ran-down Re 
velation, I would beg of them to con- 
fider a few Things ; "That they would 
look back upon former Times, thoſe 
Times of Tgnorance', which Gobi 8 
fd to have wink't at; I would deſire 
them to reflect upon the extravagant 
Superſtitions, and abſurd Rites that 


made the greateſt Part of the Eſta. 


bliſhed Worſhip of the Heathen Na- 
tions, and then I would ask them, Whe. 
ther it was not greatly for the Ho- 
nour and Happineſs of Mankind, to be 
reſcued from ſuch Errors as were 2 
Neproach and Scandal to human Na- 


and Religion in the Room of em? And 
whether tis not highly probable; that 


if the Credit of Revelation were once 
deſtroyed, the World would in a few 


Ages return to as bad a State as that 
in which Chriſtian Religion found it? 
Jam ſure they ant bring any good 

- Arguments 
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Arguments to prove it would not be 
ſo; and tho” it muſt be confeſſed, that 
notwithſtanding Revelation, the World 


is ſtill bad enough; yet if we compare 


the Hiſtories of the Times that were 
beſore, with thoſe that ſucceeded, we 
ſhall ſoon ſee that it has been much 


improved by it; as might be ſhewn 


in the many irrational Cuſtoms, and 
obſcene Rites of Worſhip (ſuch as thoſe 
paid to the Mother of the Gods *) that 
have been aboliſhed in the ſeveral Na- 
tions, where It has been received; 
when the Preachers of Natural Reli- 
gion - could never prevail with the Peo- 
ple to part with any of them. 

FROM hence too we may obſerve, 
That the Unbeliever cannot be ſafe 
from the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment 
in a future State, while he has no bet- 
tex Arguments for rejecting our Chri- 
ſtan Revelation, than pleading the Dif- 
iculty of ſeeing what Uſe a Revelation 
could be of to Mankind. . 


SERM. 
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1 br. by 21. 


For aſter that, in the TN 
dom of. Go' D, the World 
by Wiſdom knew not Gop, 
tt pleaſed Gop by the 
ifoolifhmeſe of Preaching 1 to 
N them that believe. -. 


9 51 HE Want of a Revelat 


Is 


in which 
Mankind was, with regard 

n to ſuch Truths as it nearly 
concern'd every Body to know. Such 
as theſe; Whether there were any Su- 
preme Intelligent BN that took no- 
D d tice 
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tice of the Actions and Behaviour of 


1 Bn ee an 
55 N 
Miſtakes, * their . — ” 


deſigned to take any farther notice of 
them after they were . Once d dead, by re- 
ſtoring theni to Life again, and Re- 


as wee ere ir their 
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Duty, from the Oh 
different Ranks Am Orders feen amönglt 


Men: That the lower Order, Which! is 


the Generali of Men, is x 
a ran Condition, ithan ſueh g'Congit 
Will hq allqw, Time ſuffisicht for 9+ 
Swlation;.. or for, guiidering”"in à Way 
of, Reaſon what their Duty Was. That 
in, Way; of fetter; Mens, Duty 
might. be made much more caſy and 


e 19 FE chan by Kein or 
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Philo . I am further to proye 11 
Ufefulheſs of a Revelation by one. Me- 


thod of Teaching Men their Duty i. 


tullur to It which, is, By Pr 
that Religi nin 8 Aſſemblies, 5 
Perſons of all Degrees may meet, and 
receive amen that which the 
rain nen, jn my Text cally the 
Ramſes of Preaching, of 
Nj AM not obliged £0; conſider, "Whe. 
ther iner Natural Religion the Workd 
might ag have been bettet ta ught than 


they; were, in Virtye.. of fach Pringi- 


pls 23 Natural Neaſan might havs ſug, 
fete to them; che“ 1 have already 
ſhewn z, That Moraliy, could not be 
aplined, ſo familiarly in a Philoſophi- 
al LeQure,; as it is in Our Homilies.or 
Diſcourſes to the People; but -whe- 
in Fact, aſter a. Trial of Four 

a Fire Thouſand Years, they did hit 
won, ſo good a Method of Reforms 
the World, as this of Preaching, 
9080 was introduced among us hy 
Revelation. T he Excellency of this In- 
D d 2 ſtitution 
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ſtitution will eaſily appear, if we con- 
ſider it as inviting all Sorts of Perſons 


to come and be Hearers; and alſo the 


Number of Places which have been 
uſually ſer apart for the Performance 


- of this Religious Exerciſe. I have al. 


ready obſerved, That only Perſons of 
Letters or of a liberal Education, pre- 


' tended to go to the Schools of the Phi. 


loſophers, but now all Ranks of 

the loweſt and moſt indigent of the 
People, all Ages, the Old as well as the 
Young, Women as well as Men, have 
always had a free Acceſs to theſe Schools 
for the Education of a Chriſtian, I mean 
our Churches. And if the Schook of 
Philoſophers had made their Le#ures 
as intelligible as our Sermons ; yet it 
mult be conſidered that their Diſcourks 
fo far as Religion was concerned in 
them, were merely Ethica, regarding 
Mens Behaviour towards one another, 
without - concerning themſelves to tell 
the People the Manner of Reverence or 
Worſhip, that would be moſt agreeable 
to the Supreme BEIN OG; they * 
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of them approved any of the then eſta- 
bliſhed Ways of Addrefling the Di- 
vine BEIN, and had not Courage 
enough to teach their Scholars any orher, 
only in general 'Terms, That the beſt 
Way of Worſhipping Him, was to imi- 
tate Him, and that they told them was 
beſt done by ſtudying and obſerving 
tis Laws; which was, in other Words, 
nothing more than perſuading them to 
obſerve Moral Duties on accqunt of 
their Beauty and Excellency, as being a 
Tranſcript of the Divine Nature; witk» 
out [preſſing upon their Diſciples the 
practice of Morality upon any Religi- 
Gop's' Favour, and the Fear of his 
Diſpleaſure ; without telling them, they 
muſt practice Virtue, : becauſe Go o 
would reward them for ſo doing, and 
puniſh them if they did otherwiſe, Ac- 
cordingly we find ſome of the Fathers 
of the Church reproaching the Pagan, 
with this unlawful Divorce which their 
Philoſophers had made of Religion from 
Morality. © The Pagan Philoſophy, ſays 
watt, Dd 3 Lattantiur, 
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Latantias *, * and Religion, are Two: 
quite: diſtinct one from the 
6c other ; ; Morality has its particular Do. 
4 Qors,, (meaning the Philoſophers) 
4 „ho do not teach; the Manner of 

approaching the Gods. 80 that had 
the Lectures read in their Schools, 
been more intelligible than our Sermons, 
yet this Lune would have been in · 
feriour to our Preaching, as one great 
Branch of Religion, vis! The Manner 
of Addreſſing to Go in Religious 
Worſhip, — with the only ſalid 
Supports of a Virtuous Life, vz. A 
Religious Fear of the nan were 
not taught by then. io 

Ax p. as to the n Prieſts, 
whoſe , peculiar; Buſineſs it was 40 
wet the . how to behave to- 

s. Gop; theſa, I fay,: made no 
Bias o r en „ 
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11 Plilofophia 2 & Ty Perun G1 unt, 
i quidem alij ſunt. profeſſores ſapicittic per ques 
utique ad Deos non aditur. Alij Religionis anti- 
ſtites, per quos ſapere non diſcitur. Lactant. In- 
ſtitut. Lib. 4. cap. 3. h 
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their. Duty to their Neiglibour; they 
never gave themſelves: the Trbuble tb 
teach Men the Rules of Virtue g but 
ſpent their Time in performing Saerifl- 
cal Rites, and certain Ceremonies of 
their Religion, and in inſtructing Peo- 
ple to follow the preſtribed Formulary 
of external Devotion. Thoſe (fays 
% Laſtuntia . hö. teach the Wor- 
« ſhip of the Gods, take no Notice of 
an Thing that may ſerve to regu- 
late Manners and the Conduct of 
Life, they do not in the leaſt  fearch 
H aſter Truth, but apply themſelves 
*.bhly to learn the Ceremonies of Di- 
vine Worſhip, which require nothing 
but the Miniſtty of the Body, and 
*10-whick:the Shatgeents of the Heart 
© have no Part. And in another 
— + © Religion has likewiſe its 
. 4 Miniſters „ Who do not teach the 

Dd 4 Rules 
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* Nihit ibi difteritür quod proficiar ad mores 
excolendos viramque fotmindam; nec habet in- 
quiſirionem aliquam Veritatis; ſed tantum allo r- 
tum colefithi; qul non Officio ilentis, ſed miniſter} 
cotporis cant. InNfttre. Lib. 4. enp. 3 

t Ibidem, | 
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©. Prieſts, and heard by the People, 
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4 Rules of Motality.” St. Auſtin * 


has a Paſſage to the ſame Purpoſe, in 
which he challenges the Heathens to 
ſhew © any ſuch Places as our Church. 


< es, where the Precepts of the Mo. 


ral Law are uſually. read by the 


„which, he tells them, is the Cafe 
4 wherever the Chriſtian n Pre 
on. . 

W have uo Reaſon to think the 


Fathers have wronged the Heathen 


Prieſts, if we conſider that they could 
not with any Decency pretend to have 


given the People any Leſſons of Mo- 
rality; becauſe 


they muſt have ſounded 


very ill from the Mouths of ſuch Fer- 


ſons as were obliged, if they would 
talk conſiſtently with the Principles of 
that Religion, to give ſuch frightful 


1545 * „ 


* Dicatur in quibus locis hec docentium Deo- 
rum ſolebant præcepta recitari, & a cultoribus £04 
rum populis frequenter audiri, ſicut nos oſtendimus 
ad hec Eccleſias inſtitutas, quaquaverſum Religia 
Chriſtiana Diffunditur. Lib. a. 2. Cap. 6. De Civis 
tate Dei. 
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Ideas of the Divinity, aſcribe to it ſo 
many groſs ImperfeCtions, Weakneſſes, 
and even Vices, as would be abhorred 
by any Man that had but a moderate 
Senſe of Honeſty. 

Bur farther, if we eier the 
Number of - Places ſet apart for the 
Performance of this Religious Exerciſe, 
we ſhall ſtill find the Advantages to 
lie on the Side of a Revelation; thefe 
Places are to be met with, not only in 
Cities and great Towns, but even in 
the meaneſt Villages, by which a Pro- 
vilion is made for the Countryman, as 
well as the Citizen, that he may be 
taught his Duty, and well skilled in 
his Religion, without ſtirring out of 
the Bounds of his Village or Pariſh. 
Whereas the Schools of the Philoſo- 
phers were very few, and thoſe in 
Places only where there was on other 
Accounts a great Reſort ; they were nor 
enough diſperſed, as our Churches have 
been from the Beginning of Chriſti- 


anity, for the general Inſtruction of 


Mankind; ſo that had their Lectures 
been 25 plain as our Sermons , the 
| greateſt 


499. 
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having Time from their Trades and 
Employinents, to travel far for Inſtru- 
ion. I cannot for bear trahſcribing the 
Words: of the moſt Learned Dr. Prideasx 
in his Conne tion * upon this Occaſion, 
2 As the Jews; ſays he, had their Syns- 

“ gogues, in which the Law and the 
60 5; Brombets: were read unto them every 
4 Sabbath Day, ſo the Chriſtians hud 
their Churches, in which from the 
« Beginning all the DoCtrines and Du 
“ties of their Religion were every 
“Lord's Day taught; inculcated and 
© explained to them; and by Gon 
4 Hleſſing upon this Method, chitfly 
* was it, that this Holy Religion ſtil 
© bore up againſt all Oppreſſions, and 

* notwithiſtanding the Ten Perſecutions 


| 6 and all other 2 and Metliods 


« of Cruelty and Oppreſſion, which 
F OY An: 'Flcarhenifta could deviſe to 
| 7 2603 0 "Om 
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| * Connexion, Part 1. pag. 309. 


greateſt Part of the: World could at 
have feſotted to them, by reaſon f 
the Diſtande they lived from thoſe 
Schobls t The lower Sort of People not 
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«ſuppreſs it, grew up aid increaſed 
«under them; hier Juliun the Apo- 
«fare was ſo ſenſible of, that when 
„he put all his Wits to work to find 
«out new | Methods for reſtor i ngthe 
* Heathen" Impiety, he could not think 
of any more'effeftual for this Pur- 

* pote than to employ his Philoſophers 
"to. preach. it up every Week to the 
« People, in tlie ſame Manner as the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel did the 
« Chriſtian Religion . The Uſe that 
Lwould make of this Paſſage is, TO 
ew, what Opinion one of the ſubtileſt, 
aw well as moſt malicious Adverſaries, 
that ever the "Chriſtian Religion met 
unh, had of this" Way of doing Ser- 
e to any Religion, by -Preaching it 

o the People; as tis done in our 
dache Which is a ſufficient An- 
ſwer to ſuch of our Unbelievers, as will 
dot allow it poſſible for a Revelation 
jy of any Uſe or Service to Man- 
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Gregory Nazianzen Oratio contia Julianum. 
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Bur then, if a Reyelation be really 


of ſuch Uſe to Mankind, it may be 
ask d, Why: there have not been more 


Preachers of it, ſo that all the World 


might have had the Benefit of it? and 
in particular, Why the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion was confined ' to the Roman Em. 
pire, or at leaft not extended much 
farther? That as Gon is acknowledg. 
ed to be the Common FATHER of 
All, and no Reſpecter of Perſans or Na. 
tions, if this Religion had Gop for its 


Author, it would have been communi. 


cated to the Upper as well as the Lo. 
er Aſia, to the Chineſe and Tartars, 28 
well as to thoſe Parts of Aſia which 
were in the Raman Empire, or border. 
ing upon it; to the large Continent of 
America, as well as to the ſmaller one 
of Europe. The Want of ſuch an Uni 
verſality, has been urged by a late Aus 
thor +, as a ſufficient Reaſon for Rev 
jecting any Revelation, - tho? it comes 
recommended by every other Proof that 
can be deſired; and for * 


— — 
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SER MON XIV. 
« That if no one Revelation has been 
« equally made known to All, that none 
© can be wanting or needful to any. 
« And then, there being no real Want 
« of a Revelation, there can be no 
4 Reaſon for expecting any other Light 
« from Go p, than what He commu- 
« nicated to us when He gave us our 
* Reaſoning. Faculty, as He does no- 
„thing in vain, or gives any earraar- 

4 dinary Powers, when the en ones 
* are ſufficient. 

I HAVE atready ſhewn, That a Re- 
was wanting on ſeveral Ac- 
counts; and therefore am only obliged to 
ſee, whether a partial Revelation be as 
good an Argument to prove that ſuch 
a Religion cannot come from God, as 
any Miracles or extraordinary Works 
would be to prove that it muſt come 
tom Him. That the firſt cannot be 
o good an Argument to invalidate 
Revelation, as the latter is to con- 
* it, is evident, becauſe we are ſure 
tis inconſiſtent with the Nature of 
Cop to exerciſe his Power in ſo extra- 
ordinary as Manner, as is that of a Mi- 

racle, 
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racle, in Behalf of a Falſhood, (Which 
muſt be the Caſe, if a. falſe Religion 
was ſupported: by true — 
tis imipoſſible that a — 
Character is that of a Lover Truth 
ſhould; confiſtentiy witty its own' Nz. 
ture, countenance an Impoſture or Fall 
hood. Whereas we . are ſo far from ſee. 

ing any / Inconſiftenge- with the Nature 
of God, altho?'a Religion ſhould be 
communicated to ſome, and not to 0: 
thers, that ſuch Communicarions appear 
to be mere Matters of Favour, which 
may be granted or refuſed, without 4. 
any Moral Attribute of Go 
And then the Argument drawn from 
the former cannot de depended upon} 
becauſe there is nothing for it N the 
Will and Pleaſure of 1 BEIN g, who 
was nut at all reſtrainetl from aAing 
either Way; whereas the latter depe FT 
upon his Nature, Which is ere 
what it is; and therefore the Acts flo. 
ing from it as incapable of Change, 28 
the Nature itſelf from which the) 
flow. But, pO 2111 29020 03 200 
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24H S urtosIx d it was not Nlat- 
y of mere Favour; yet if it way to be 
-ommunicated-at ſome Time or other to 
| Nations, and any Reaſon could de gi- 
yea, Why not to all at the m Time, 
ten no Argument could be drawn 
from the partial Preaching of the Chri- 
un Religion, which would affect its 
Divinity. But, i * Ros ii 
1, AL THO? when we'confider the 
Uncertainty Mankind was in with Re- 
gard to the Will of Go 5, we” might 
ve believed that Go p of his Good- 
6 would, ſome Time or other, make 
| better known to us, yet it 


Ve can be grateful in owning the Ad- 


vantages 
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vantages we Chriſtians have above He. 
thens (in as much as we are aſſured 
of Forgiveneſs of our Sins on Account 
of the meritorious Death of our $ x y;. 
OUR, of which the Heathes could not 
be certain) without preſuming to fay, 
that Go could not, conſiſtently with 
his Attributes, have remitted our 0f. 
fences, and will ſtill forgive thoſe, who 
never had the Goſpel Preached to them, 
without the Knowledge of ſuch an A. 
tonement. We freely on the Advan- 
tages of Faith or Revelation for a gene 
ral Inſtruction of the World, and yet 
that Go p has left himſelf 
without a Witneſs in the heathen World: 
that it was poſſible for Men to find out 


the main Strokes of their Duty, and 'to 


hope that GOD would pardon upon Re- 
pentance, - is Evident from many of the 
Heathen Writers upon Morality. If o- 
thers of meaner Capacities, and whoſe 
Opportunities of Improvement were les, 
could not ſtrike out their Duty in a way 
of Reaſon ; this plainly ſhews that Gov 
was not obliged to give all Men equal 
Abilities for underſtanding * Re- 

gion, 


_ 
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ligion, 1. therefore it can never be a 1 
good Argument Againſt a Revealed Reli · 
gion, ſhould any one argue, That tis not 
from Go d, becauſe not equally com- 
muticated, or nut given ti All, as well 
2 to Some Since ni Reaſan can be 
given, Why Gon ſhould be at per- 
fect Liberty in. diſtributing Natural 
Light in various Degrees to different 
Man, and different Nations, whichowill 
not eqqually hold with Regard to S- 
m,, Light, or that ſuperadded 
Aſſiſtance, in 1 1 n af a Revelati- 
But, Dis : TZIAUu 
A, 1 Y mY vas not a 

Matten of . Favour in Gop to male a 
Revelation of! our Duty; yet if our 
Chriftfin® Revelation ſhall be commu- 
dated to All at ſome Time or other, 
and ſome Reaſons might be aſſigned, 
why" i ſhoud be -Communiicate>” ro 
dne and not to Ofherss then tits Want 
off Univerfality-would' not affect its Divi- 
nity, or its having ' Gb » for irs Author. 
for thoſe Who lay Streſs upon this Ar- 
gument, muſt take theſe Two Things 
for granted, 21. That the Goſpel will 
E. e ] never 
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never be univerſally propagated; and 
chat no poſſible Reaſons can be aſſigned, 
why 1 Nations, as well as /ome, have 
not tlie Goſpel communicated to them 


d the ſabe Time. If there is no Res. 


er then of this Religion having . told us, 


ſon ſor taking either of theſe for grant - 
ec; then the whole Support of this Obs 
jection is taken away. 


As to the firſt of theſe, an be 


of our $4avrours,''$t. Paal +, has 
told us, That the Time will come, 
when the Fulneſs of the Gemen 
ſhall be brought into the Church of 
CRRISs T; and that then the Jews too 


| ſhot univerſally come into a Profeſ- 


fon of our Chriſtian Religion. A Preact- 


that this would be the Caſe, no Dei cin 


with Reaſon object, that becauſe: the 


Time is not yet come, therefore it will 
never come. If St. Paal had told us the 
pretiſe Time, when this ſhould be; 
and ſueh Time had been elapſed, we 
muſt, have given up this Argument con- 
the Univerſal Wer of out 
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peligion, and owned. that the Apoſtle 
ud miſtaken our Sa vVIOUR's Meaning, 
But as there are no particular Marks or 
Spnatures, by which we may judga 
it what particular Time ;this ſhould. be 
rough to paſs, no Argument can be 
ay drawn againſt our Chriſtian Ro- 
gion, from its Not being as vet uni 
rerlal. But thea it may be dad, That 
j Revelation is a great Benefit, it cans 
vt be thought, that as the whole Fark 
x the Lox Dh and the Fulneſs thereak 
ul that He is as much the Common 

rx of the py? Gentrations, as f 
we which are et 40 ume; it cannot 
e thought, that He would have left @ 
u Parts ..of the Earth in Darkne 
o many Ages ſince the Goſpel was 
rt; publiſhed in the Romas Empire; 
xt would: have long cer this commu- 
lated the Goſpe! to them. Our Ar. 
ne cho we do not 
to tell the particular Reaſpns 
d determined an . infinitely Wie 
ix e not to ſend his Apoſtles into 
Wink, Tartan, or America, at the fame 
me as He ſent them over all the 
of th Roman 
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i Was to thoſe:who lived Within th 


at the ſam⸗ Time Prtached to the 
Porte of this Obection: 


_ Bearing Wirkt chem, and therefore 
ive no Benefit from them. As tt 


Which Had been before tolerated, wo 


SERMON XTY., 
Haan Wötld 1 Let if any: probabl 
Reaſon can be aſſigned, y it was no 


h will be fufficient to deſtroy th 


n= Reason why the Cliriſtian f 
gion was not Preached to every Ni 
tion of the Barti at the ſamie Time: 
dered upon it, might be, That ſur 
Nations Were not qualiged for recein 
dug the-Goſpel at that Time. All La 
have been wont to "ſuit the 


Upon them; they would be incapable 
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te off, ſome Trregulariti 


be then wich good Reaſon corre 
and reformed,” according to the 9 
Nen ' j | 1 


SRRMONMANINV. 
Rules of good 

"Y gillator of the World ſeems tb“ ihe 

WT ied in this Mariner; with Regard 

the Two Inſtieutions br rp wor 

{ and by Ou nts N by the firſt He 

— ſome Things in Condeſcen- 


ſon to che Obſtinacy and Stupidity" 'of 


phet Ex- — ſays, by:Order from Gov; 
thatithey were not in themſelves, 
xov'acteptable to Him- on any other 
count than as they were at dh. 
Tims nebefſary to them from 
nating the Faſhidhs ef their) Neigh- 
3 
pe Stocks - and Stones... When 
wie — cured of this" octition 
— Derr iter the Man- 
ner of heir as tis allows 
a on u Hands they were before Our 
Savio coming amongſt them, He 


then * 7 deliver _ 


. Ezekiel XX. 25, 


Senſe! The Great Le- | 
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Nations. 2 the Nature of the 
7 BRN G Mere improved by. the 
itual Interpretations ,which: their Pro, 
phets from Time to Time gave of the 
_ af 4 „ and by their Converſe 
with. the Greet Philoſophers; which aps 
pears plainly: by. the Writings of an 
Jens that. lived after the Halyloniſb Cap. 
tvity, ſuch as the Writers of the — 
of {Wi/aom, Recleſſaſſ ious, and Others, then 
Gan ſent his Son to them, to teach them 


2. more Spiritual. Morſhip; a Worſfip or 


Honour more ſuitabl to the real Nature 
of Ge p, than entertaining Him, as they 
had hitherto done With Sheep and Oxen, 
hich Go Was: to accept at 

| Hands, till: they wege capable of 
kagying Him better. At this: Time, 
tis to be partioularly obſeryed, That al 
Nations, ag, yell as the Jeg vis. al 
that lived within the Bounds of the Re- 
man Empire, or were Bordlerers up- 
n it, had mere or leſs profited by fre- 
queating the Schools of the Philo 
phers, and Reading their Erhicdl and M. 
Lectures, in which they * 


erg ts ——— op, and 


ti 


before: chem. And the” their . 
Diſcourſes were not ſufficient 
ſuading People to give up the l 
ed Religion; yet they prepared — 4 
Minds. far receixing a better, when - 

ar jt ſhould come to r wel 8. 
Tx 15 


Wuszzas the Other 


nothin Of Was, drawn fro 
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SFRM ON Mu. 
deftoelt them, of Which he gives one 
remarkable Inſtafte; „ That "tho" the 
«Nations had Records of all the wag 
that had been from the Beginning of 
« 'the World, yet they were never a. 
4 ble to ſoretell an Erie; that this 
«Diſcovery. was 'reſetved: ſor Thule, 
«who from their Hiftorical Regitters 
6 of pit Exlipfes took the firſt Hint of 
N calculating the Times of foture ones.” 
And therefore Bop Petfons for Wanb of 
improving their Minds, would hive 
been incapable of reliſhing a Religion 
ſo perfealy Rational” #s our Chriſtian: 
It” would «he been Es he 
before Swine, "them , 
would not be Athanked — 
becauſe too much above their Wijic 
Thinking: Nuss WE b 10. 0900-10 
As to the Ami#Hcan we know — 
when that Continent e fi firſt beben | 
or "whether it was at all _ before our 
SxVviour's Co oming; or 12 tell 
us when the Santards 'Girſt came th ere, 
they could give no Account of them- 
ſelves © bigher up than Five Hundred 
Years, and therefore ng GolpeT not 
| 4 * being 
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preached 4 great 'Cortinetit - 
7 21 £4 at the fame Time“, 48 it 
wis in dhe 58 fre L 
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F - could: 
Frome bf! Phtchels 
Which had not the 
> chen, were the 
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aphyſicks, MY 
f à Supr EIN G; 

ig any Notivh of à Supreme Bzry G; 
thus cannot be doubted. Since ka- 
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De ſummo ac primo rerum Authore mirum 
apud omnes Silentium; quippe in tam copioſi 
lingua, ne nomen quidem Deus habet. Marini 
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Being by the Sriacł Word Algw , 
tho. every other Ward, ok the Inſerigy 
tion 5 in 5s {ge Language: + 
as & the W 
uſtruct ae of the wan Ton i have 
Jo. any Idea of a Gon, « or any Word 
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in their Language by which to expreſs 
it. And therefore if any People were 
diſqualified - for receiving ſo excellent 
an Inſtitution as our Chriſtian, the 
Chipeſe muſt be of that Number, as 
preſuppoſed to every Revelation, the 
Being of a Go'p, or à Free, Intelli- 
gent, and Powerful Agent. Whereas 
the Greet Philoſophy, being ſpread o- 
vor all the Romas Empire, had form- 
ed Mens Minds into a truer Way of 
Thinking, and from thence inſenſibly 
l them into juſter Notions of Reli- 
gion; than were to be met with in 
thoſs Places where it was ut know är; 
and made them ready to embrace i 
Religion, as foon' as it was 
propoſed to them; which would be 2 
ſufficient Reaſon why our Goſpel ſbould 
be preached to them, and not to the 
Chiweſe, and other barbarous Nations. 
And therefore, for all this terrible Ob- 
ection, a Revelation might have Go » 
br its Author, and be of uſe to Man- 
kind, tho? all Nations were not at the 
ame Time favour'd with it. | 
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;Havansiſhewn ſome of | the Ad; 
vantages of a Revelation, and that it 
may be of Uſe. to Mankind, alhs 
no one Revelation has as yet been 
communicated to al, and that tis poſ- 
fable! ſuch Hvidence may be given of 
a Revelations being from Gov, 28 
ought! to ſatisſie every Reaſonable En. 
quirer; nothing more ſeems to be 
neceſſary, beides proving that our 
Cbriſti an is ſupported by duch Evi. 
dende. 10 ill ebe env b 

Ax dbe mean Time 1 fall obſerwe That 
it oncerns every ſerious Perſan, whores 
not believe Gon has communicated High: 
ſelf by a: Revelation, to examine care. 
fully into, the ſeveral Prætenſions to 
Reyelations: For ſince there  appeari 
nothing unworthy of Gon, nothing but 
What highly, becomes Him, as He 8 a 
Good and Gracious BRN in co 
municating what would be a Benefit 
to his Creatures; it muſt appear very 
probable, that. He has before this Time 
made ſome Revelation ſome where or 


other. As the Desſt has heard of tlie 


Chriſtian Reign » I would oO 
| r * 


— XIV. 


larly recommend | That to his Conſide- 
mation; and he wilh if he be" ſerious 
Perſon, think himlelf obliged, before 
he ſettles ' himſelf in *Deiſm;''to) confider 
carefully the Nature and Force of the 
Evidence by Which tis ſupported, and 
not, as a great Part of our Des, re- 
ject it merely for ſuch Reaſdns, as 
muſt affect Revelation in general. For 
if it were barely poſſible; that the 
Goodneſs of Go p might have inclined 
him ſome Time or other, to ſupply 
the Defects of Natural Light by a 
Meſſage froin Heaven, it would be 
W r Duty and Intereſt” to en- 
quire, Whether he had done ſo or not, 
and not offer to ſhew-'our Wit againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, as the Manner 
of ſome is, before they have well con- 
ſidered it, and found” any Thing in 
either its Doctrines or Precepts that 
is unbecoming GD to require of us. 
For ſo much Reſpect is due from us 
to every Thing tliat carries the Title of 
à Revelation from Go, that we ſhould 
give it a fair Hearing before we re- 
ect it; leſt haply while we may think 


we 
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we are Expoſing and Laughing at a 
Cheat, we be ſound in che fighting 
againſt G o. 80 much Regard is due 
to our awn- Incereſt, as not to make 
a Jeſt of an Offer that may be to 
— Advantage, till we were ſure 
that the - Perſon who made the Of. 
fer in GqoD's Name, did it without 
his Authority. We only 8 that 
the Dei would not laugh, before 
he knows what tis he laughs at; 
and then we are ſure to hear 00 more 
from hin. of the Religious Books of 
the Bremjns, Perſee's, and Siameſe, 26 
Books; of Equal Credit and — 
with thoſe of our Chriſtian Religion. 
For I am perſuaded he cannot mean, 
that all Religions are equally Ratio- 
nal, ot equally: uſefull 10 Mankind, (be 
cauſe if he knows any Thing, he knows 
they are not;) but he thinks that they 
are, and muſt be all of equal Autho- 
rity, one of them as much from 
GOD as another, the ſame Evidence 
for one as another, that is, none 
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this,” is only this poor one, viz; That 
there is no diffinguifhing what we 
ell Miracles ftoni the meer Effects of 


Natural Cauſes, and then indeed there 
ein be n idg when G o'v ſpeaks, 
hen not. Tf tis be falſe,, as T am 
fully perſuaded it is, and have already 
ewt it to be fo in a farmer Dit. 
courſe „ then the Deiſt will 'o7e Day 
ſorely repent of his having made a 
Sport of the Chriſtian Religion, and will 
then call himſelf Fool, for not being 
able to diſtinguiſh between the Voice 
of Go p ſpeaking to him in the Per- 


from their Ky, 2 when it only 
to moſt or 
"canton As of dee, 
vil Weid With" ue kad A o ſe- 
rious "he & Concern of thi Nature, 
and not=jafted, - when - he fhiond have 
ſoberly examine; wither Gov had 


ther 
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ſons of CHRIST and Lazaras raiſed - 
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ther there Was not ſome Truth in 
what St. Paal told the, Corinebians..;n 
the Words of, my, Text, that.after the 
World had tired, itſelf in ſeeking, after 
Go by the Help, of, Nite 0r 
Philoſophy , it plerſet God by a fle 
velation, or what ſome at that Time 
and what he, and his Br Fg ſtil 
call ow” of F ache, io 
N Tp] 21d 10 303021 
K einten 4149 3 915 
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J 2 P87. L WA N wn 


For awe have. not . followed: 
cummingly deviſed Fables, 
when we made known un. 
to you the por er and com- 
ing # our Lord JESUS 


CHRIST, ut were Ey e. 


5 


HE Writer of this Epiſtle in 
STC theſe Words endeavours to 
KEY < remove a Suſpicion, as if he 
e and the reſt of his Brethren 
had magnified their Maſter's Perfor- 
mances. He tells thoſe that ſhould read 

7 this 


SERMON XV. 
this Epiſtle, that they had not drawn 
up; as ſome athzers an artificial Ac- 
count of Things, but had given them 2 


Plain Narrative of the Miraculous Pow. 


— — 


done by their Maſter. F have already 


ers Which themſelves had ſeen their 
Lok B Exerciſing. That they Had not, 
as the manner of ſome was, dreſt up a 
Life with a proper mixture of the My- 
velous to ſet it off the better; for they 
hat told them nothing concerning our 
SAvrovi but what themſelves had 
been Eye-witneſſes to. And as angther 
of the "Diſciples ſays *, That  whith ue 
have heard, which" we * Jean with ou 
Exe, which, me haue looked upon, ang. our 
Hands. have handled. That which ur have 


ſeen o heard, 2. we. unto pon. And 


yet this Plain and honeſt Declaration of 
theſe Apoſtles will not fatisfy ſame Per- 
ſons. They will not believe the 'Diſci- 
ples ever ſaw any of theſe miraculous 


Works which, as they pretended, were 


thewo, that if ſueh uncommon Works, 


as. IEEE S ne Goſpels, had been 
2 
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really done by Him, they would Habe 
been a good Proof of his Miſfion”” 
and that che Religion He taught "Wit 
from'& o'y: We have alſo ſeen ® fat 
oor Lot 's Diſcipfes could fit be 
impoſed upon in the Account they Fn. 
left us of thoſe ancummon 5 b 
taking Appearances for Realities. The on- 
ly remaining Difficulty is, to fitisf 
che Unbeliever, That they were Ho-" 
neſt Men, and believed their own Ac. 
Tuts leads me to the third Neu- 
| fon! by which the Deiſt deſends im- 
gelt, i tot examining fato the Metis" 
of any Revelation; becauſe there ate a 
great many Pretences to Revelxtion, au 
no certain Criteria hereby to difftin. 
wiſh the true one, if any ſuch were, from 
Impoſtires; for that there will be al- 
ways Reaſon for fuſpecking Perſons rite 
pretend to extraordinary Cofnmuttica- 
tions with Heaven : That to be the 
Heads of a Religious Party, is a terfipt- 


ing Confideratiön; if it meets with 


Ff 2 —_ withet 


2 
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el, See Sermon XII. 
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wiſhed for Succeſs, Riches and Honours 
attend them: And therefore the Teſti- 
mony of ſuch Perſons will be always 
ſuſpicious; and then as much Reaſon 
for ſuſpecting the Account given by the 
Apoſtles of our Savious's Miracles, 
as the fabulous. Accounts contained in 
other Religions ; which if true, would 
put the Goſpel upon a Level with the 
Teudt of Toroaſter, the Shaſter that con- 
tains the Religion of the Indian Bramin:, 
or any other Book that pretends to be 
Divine. That by the Confeſſion of 
Proteſtants, the Succeſſors of the Apo- 
ſtles have invented many cunningly de- 
viſed Fables of Miracles, and the Deif 
will not believe but that the firſt Wit 
neſſes to Chriſtianity, as well as . thoſe 
that came after them, might have ſome. 
worldly Views in deceiving us; for 
beſides the Honour of being Heads of 
a Party, they had not much to loſe, 
and were like to have a Chance for 
mending their Circumſtances of Life. 
I wiLL therefore ſhew, That the A- 
poſtles, as Things then were, could lic 
under no — of forging Mira- 
| cles; 
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cles; and that *tis- altogether improba- 
ble they ſhould. intend to deceive us, 
by giving an Account of Things that 
they knew to be falſe; becauſe ſuppo- 
ſing their Account of our SaviouRk's 
Miracles to be a falſe one, they would 
haye had no Inducement for making a 
Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, as 
they mult ſee, if they faw at all, that 
the making ſuch a Profeſſion, would 
make them Abundance of Enemies, 
that would have the Power, as well 
a8 the Will, to ill uſe them, and no 
Proſpe& of an Equivalent to balance 
Inconveniences. Mankind does uſually 
balance the Chances for Profit with 
thoſe | of Laſs, and ſatisfy themſelves, 
that what they aim at, is feaſible, 
before they will undertake it: And 
therefore if the Apoſtles were Deceiv- 
ers, they muſt have propoſed to them- 
ſelves an Advantage greater than the 
Pains they were to take, otherwiſe 
they would have been no better than 
Fools, which they cannot be ſuppoſed 
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to have been by any that look into 


Hr Wiſs; bois eee 


believe, Y 
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believe,: that à few Fools ſhould be 
ahle to cheat all the Wiſe Men in the 
World. But as the State: of Thing; 
was: at that Time, there was ng 
Ground for expecting any. Profit; or 


unleG!.the Generality of thoſe to Whom 
they Preached the Goſpel | received it, 
and that *twas probable 'the Apoſtles 
would meet with ſuch Succeſs. But 
Aalen usb. nr 
U, Tan the Apoſtles" could not 
Holhbly expect to live eaſy, unleſs 
they could reconcile the greateſt Par 
of thoſe, with whom _— TP to 
a:iljking af the Gol. ar 
,24ly, TH a r there Was ind? Pb: 
bilig-chat che Gofpel would: have any 
ſuch Succeſs, at leaſt in their own 


__Javss; and wild would care to have 


theit Bra ins 'kpook'd out for” the Benefit 
oh; they: did not de, chat were 
40 ſucceed them 97  ” 
if; Tux Apottles Send bier pes 
1 line: eaſy, umleſs they could recon- 
cila the greateſt Part ts ' thoſe” they 
were obliged . to converſe” "with, to a 
rorloc liking 


SERMON XV. 
liking of the Gaſpel. The World was 
then divided in Point of Religion into 
Jews and Gemiles, Tho Writers that 
are called profane, do agree with our 
Received Goſpels, that at the Time when 
Chriſtianity firſt appeared; the World, 


in Point of Religion, was divided into 
Jews, and Heathens or Pagans, With Re- 


gard to_the'Jews, the Apoſtles could ex- 
pelt nothing from them, but the worſt 
of Uſage, as they were obliged to ſpeak 
in the beſt Manner of that Perſon, 
whom the whole Nation of the Jem: 
had treated as a Malefactor, and Whoſe 
Crucifixion they had, been very inſtru- 
mental in procuring; bey could not 
therefore; hut think they tbould draw 
upon themſelves the utmoſt Piſpleafure 
of the Jamiſb: Government, if they! re- 
flected upon its Proceedings; eſpecially 
if they were to tell the People, as Peter 
did, That their Governors were either io 
weak, or ſo, wicked, as to/ produrt fi 
Death of that Perſon, iwhom Gonchad 
| ſent to be the Saviour of their Nation 
And yet the Apoſtles ſpoke thus plain- 
ly, and in a publick Manner, as we fcc 
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in the Ads of the Apoſtles .. The chief 
Soictts:and Riders muſt: fee thrit there 


was no Way of keeping up their Au- 


thority, unleſs they could Silence theſe 
Perſons. And the Apoſtles muſt ſee 
too, that they would ſtick at nothing 

to ſtop the Progreſs of this Sect. The 
Apoſtles alſo could not but know, that 
a People ſo tenacious of the eren. 
nies of their Religion, would never en- 
dure any Perſons, if they offered to 
depreciate them, or draw Men off from 


their Eſteem of them; they might rea- 


ſonably fear their MasTzx's Prediction 
would prove true, That thoſe who 
killed them, Would "think that they did 
GOD good Krka, The Account which 
is given of the Jem, by ſuch Writers 
as lived near the Time when the G0. 
fel was firſt Preached, ſufficiently 
ſbews their Fondneſs for 'the Ceremo- 
nies of their Religion. Juvenal tells us, 
That they would not ſhew the moſt 
common Acts of Civility, ſuc as the 
putting a Man Tight; When he was out 


_ 
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of his Way, or directing him to a 


Place, where he might find Water, to 
any but ſuch as were of the ſame Re- 


ligion *. And we may obſerve from 


Horace, That they were taken Notice 
of in his Time, as a Sect of Religion 
that was moſt induſtrious in making 
Proſelytes T7. We may eaſily gueſs, 
and ſo might the Apoſtles, what fort 
of Entertainment they were to meet 
with from a People ſo much wedded 
to their own Religion. And tho? the 


Judaiſm" to retain many of the Cere- 
monies of their Religion, together 
with Chriſtianity; and were even 
o complaiſant to them, as to o- 

the Gentile Converts to abſtain 
from ſome ML that were moſt diſ- 
_ agreeable 


1 
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Quaſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere Verpos. 
| Juyenal Sat. 14. v. 103, 4, 


— Ac veluti te 
Jude, cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 
C Horat. Lib. 1. Sat. 4. v. 143. 


Apoſtles at firſt allowed Converts from 
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agreeable to the Jews, ſuch as the eating 
Things that had been offered to Idols, and 
Blood, yet there was no Reafon to think 
that theſe Allowances would ſatisfy the 
Jews; becauſe they muſt ſee that the main 
Part of their Religion, the Temple. 
Service, muſt fink, if Chriſtianity pre. 
vailed, and that the Apoſtles only per. 
mitted, without laying any Streſs up- 
on, any other n thei 
Religion. | 

NEITRHER * the Apoſtles look 
fie any better Quarter from the Ges 
tiles; eſpecially if they offered to male 
any Proſelytes from that Religion: They 
muſt foreſee, that they ſhould; be ba- 
ted by them, for making Profeſſion of 
a Religion different from their own, is 
they ſaw their own Countrymen, the 
Jews, were univerſally deteſted by them 
for the fame Reaſon. And that Rea- 
ſons of State as well as thofe of Re- 


ligion , would - oblige every Heath 
Government to ſuppreſs, if poſſible, 
thoſe that oppoſed the eſtabliſhed Su- 
perſtition, and to take away the 


Lives and Liberties of ſuch, as 9 
| c 
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he judged by them Diſturbers of the 
State, for endeavouring to carry off 
Mens Minds from the Government- 
Worſhip. And we find in Fact that 
Chriſtians were fo generally hated at 
Rome, When Chriſtianity firſt appeared 
there, that when the City was ſet on 
Fire by Nero, and the People general- 
ly believed it was done by his Order, 
yet they were pleaſed to A the Chri- 
fins ſuffer as Incendiaries. For T. 
alu tells us, That when Nero laid 
«the burning of the City to the 
© Chriſtians Charge, they were not ſo 
X * much found Guilty by any Force 
of Evidence, as by the Univerſal 
4 Abhorrence which every Body had of 
«that Sort of People. People be- 
leved them innocent as to the Firing 
of Rowe, and yet were pleaſed to ſee 
them puniſhed as Incendiaries: It was 

not much doubted, as Tacitus tells us, 
That Nero himſelf was the Iucendi 
ary; and yet the Averſion was ſo 
ftrong againſt the Chriſtians, thar 
the 
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tends upon, the miſerable, when they 
are believed to be innocent, could 
not be raiſed by all their Sulferings | 
And therefore tis plain whilſt this A. 
verſion laſted, there could he no Hopes 
for the A poſtles of liying Ds, 


eaſy with them. But, . 


2aly, I AN now to conſider whe. 
ther they could have any Probability 
of converting, at their firſt ſetting out, 
ſuch a Number of Gentiles and Jens, 
as would ſecure them, for the reſt of 
their Life, from the III-will of thoſe 
that continued in their Infideliry , and 
reward them too for the Pains they 
had taken in converting. them. The 
only Pretence' for ſuſpecting the Apo. 
ſtles Honeſty muſt be, that they might 
have an Eye to the Profits and Emolu- 
ments, which many of their Succeſſors 
met with. That St. Peter might dream 
of faring as well as the beſt of his 
Succeſlors at Rome haye done. So Por- 
ph would have it thought, That 
thoſe who pretended to Miracles, by 


Wake he means Chriſtians, were 
| tempted 
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tempted by a Proſpect of Profit to 
turn Chriſtians . But we have al- 
ready ſeen that this could not poſſi- 
bly enter into their Heads, unleſs they 
believed they ſhould quickly convert 
ſuch Numbers, as would be able to. 
ſupport them againſt all Oppoſition. 
But the Improbability of ſuch quick 
Converſions will eaſily a appears if we 
conſider, - | 

1% Tus Nature of the Religio on to 
which they were to convert them, to- 
gether with the State of Virtue and 
Vice, as it was when they _— to 
preach the Goſpel. And 

24% TR Difficulty of Tmpoſing 
upon the World at tha Time, when 
they began to Preach the Goſpel, by 
falſe Miracles ar a Suppokititions Re- 
lurreQtion. TOI 

if, Le T us conſider the Nature of 
the Religion to which they were to 

| ©, convert 


** 
* 
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5 e ruſticani & . pauperes, quoniam ni- 
ul habebant, Magicis artibus operati ſunt quæ- 


Y Signa. HKHieron, Breyiarium Pſalterij, Pſalm. 
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convert the Jem or Gentile, and how 
they were diſpoſed at that Time for 
receiving ſuch a Religion. 

Evzx rx, one knows the Difficulty of 
perſuading Numbers of Men to qui 
their Opinions in Religion; tho? they 
be never ſo weak and indefenſible, if 
they have been for a long Time the 
Religious Proſtſſion of the 
where they live. And 'tis as well 
known that the Difficulty will be 
greater, if the Religion they are to be 
converted to, flatters none of the Yices 
of Mankind; and the Difficulty fill 
encreaſes, when the Perſons that are 
to be converted to fuch à Religion, 
are notoriouſſy bad Livers. If this was 
the true State of the Matter, it muſt 
be allowed that the Apoſtles, ſuppoſing 
them to have common Und 
could not flatter themſelves with the 
Hopes of many Converts. That the 
Doctrine which the Apoſtles preached, 
ſuch as we have it in the Goſpel, 
(and 1 fhatt afterwards prove that we 
have that Goſpel ſuch as it was noo 
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el by the Apoſtles ) does not in- 
dulge Men in any irregular Behavi- 
our, how 1 foever to the Paſ- 
ſons and Appetites of Mankind „ .can- 
not be denied by any Dei that has 
erer read the Goſpels; they cannot 
deny that the Goſpel contains a more 


perfect Morality, than ever appeared 


before in the World: And that it re- 


deferves the Name of Virtue, and 
forbids every Appetite and Paſſion of 
corrupted Nature; ſo far I mean as 
fach Appetite and Paffion are Effects 
of the Corruption of our Natures. It 
does not alow Men to commure far 
Internal Goodnefs by External Perfor- 
mances; it propoſes no Advantage to 
aty Body upon any better Terms, 


cious Inclination, and becoming truely 
good and virtuous Perſons. It was a 
meer Slander which Celſus, and after- 
wards Julian, caſt upon the Chriſtian 
ion, as if it drew People into it, 

by 


- 
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; =o the Practice of every Thing 


than thoſe of parting with every vi- 
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by promiſing them an Expiation of all 
Crimes how great ſoever, if they would 
only. perform ſome External Acts * 
ſuch as beating the Head, and thump. 
ing the Breaſt, without any real Change 
of their Way of Life. For every one 
that reads our New Teflament mult ſee, 
that this /aft was chiefly inſiſted upon 
by the Apoſtles. And Jalian too, as 
he was once of the Religion, mi 

have known, from the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Canons of the famous Coun- 
cil of Nice, that the Church in his 
Time did require a good Life, as 2 
neceſſary Part of Repentance, and not 
meerly thoſe External Signs of tit. 


Whatever Relaxations may have been 


ſince allowed: of, will not at all affect 


my Argument, which is drawn from 


the Religion ſuch as it ; Was Preached 
by the Apoſtles. 

Is we look into the State of Man- 
kind at that Time, we ſhall find the 
Jews ſo attached to the Out- ſide of 
their Religion, that * had almoſt 

loſt 


— 
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loſt 'the Spirit of it. Then there would 
be ſmall Hopes of perſuading ſuch Per- 


ſons to part with their Ceremonies , 
the only Cloak for their Wickedneſs 6 


for a Religion that required a ſincere 


and unaffected Goodneſs. And as lit- 
tle could the Apoſtles hope for. Succeſs 
among the Greeks, and Romans; for all 
the Hiſtorians who have left us any 
Account of thoſe Times, give ſuch a 
Character of the Corruptions that ge- 
nerally prevailed in them, as would 
make any Man, who had the leaſt 
Remains: of Vittue left, to deteſt them. 
A Religion that enjoins its Followers 


to moderate their 8 Worldly 
Things; would never ſuit the Taſte of 


ſuch an Age. A Voluptuous, Ambiti- 
dus, or Covetous Man would never 
bear the Reſtraints, which the Goſpel 
hys upon Mens Inclinations ; and there- 
fore the Apoſtles could not expect to 
make many Proſelytes out of this Kind 
of People, and yer this was the Gene- 
ral Character of the Age. 

Bur it may be ſaid, that tho? the 
Nature of — Religion was forbid- 
| WES . ding 
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ding enough to a bad Liver, yet they 


might flatter themſelves, that it would 
quickly make its Way in the World, 
by the over-bearing Weight of thoſe 
aſtoniſhing Facts, which they related 
concerning the Author or firſt Publiſher 
of it, as they knew Mankind, eſpecially 
the lower Part of it, with whom the 
Apoſtles ſucceeded beſt, was always apt 
to be much affected with Prodigies and 
marvelous Relations. 

I wiLL therefore ſhew, adly, The 
extreme Difficulty which the A poſtleʒ 
muſt have met with at the Time when 
they began to preach the Geſpel, had 
they inten to impoſe upon the 
World by je Miracles or a ſuppoſiti- 
tiaus Reſurrection, The Impoſtures and 
torged Miracles, that were pretended 
to ſome Ages after the Times of the 
Apoſtles, have led many Perſons into a 
Suſpicion, as if the Miracles which the 
Apoſtles relate, as performed by our 
S Avio and themſelves, might be 
of the ſame Sort. But if we conſider 
the different Circumſtances the Apo- 
tiles were in from thoſe of their Suc- 

cellors, 
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ceſſors, who palmed upon the World | 
many cunningly deviſed Fables, we ſhall 
find that nothing was eaſier, than for ' 
them to make the World believe, or 
at leaſt ſeem to believe, fictitious Mi. 
racles; and nothing harder than for 
the Apoſtles to have ſucceeded with” 
fuel} Miracles. Which will be made 
cyident by conſidering, | 

1f, Tat Circumſtances of the” 
Perſons that were to carry on the 
Cheat, And, 
n 

cheated. 
if, Tu Perſons that were to car- 
y on the Cheat. The Number of 
them was no lefs than Twelve; if 
they were to be employed as Wit- 
neſſes of a Matter of Fact, we would 
not defire fewer; but they were too 
many if they were to be intruſted 
with a Secret. They muſt be mad 
dat ſhould embark in ſuch a Deſign 
vith ſo great a Number, and believe 
that a Secret could be kept by ſo many 
Perſons, when any of them might have 
__ his Fortune by betraying it, and 
io had 


De 


K 
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for keeping it. And yet had any one 
of them been tempted by Promiſes or 
Threatnings to diſcover the Secret, the 
Deſign, had been ruined beyond Recove- 


. ry, and all their Hopes of making Con- 


verts extinguiſhed. The Apoſtles there. 
fore muſt have been very weak Men, 
inſtead of being Crafty Men, as the 
Objection ſuppoſes them to be, had they 
built their Hopes of Succeſs upon ſuch 


a fandy Foundation. Eſpecially too, if 


we conſider the 'Perſons themſelves, as 
well as the Number of them. Men 
who. by the Accoutt they give of them- 
ſelves, had all forſaken: their Maſter, a8 

ſoon. as the Jemiſh Government laid hold 
of Him; even the Perſon that appeared 
to have | the moſt Courage, and Love 
for his Maſter, When he ſaw Him charg- 
ed with Capital Crimes, for Fear of ſuf. 
fering with Him, denied he had any 
Knowledge of Him. Such Perſons, I 
ſay, that had not Courage enough to 
ſtand by a Truth, cannot be ſuppoſed 
fit Inſtruments for carrying on a Cheat : 


* they would in all Probability ſqueak, 
as 
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as ſoon as their Lives were in Dan- 
ger; for certain they could never have 
truſted one another, aſter they had ſo 


notorious .a Proof of their Unfaithful- 


neſs to their Maſter”: For why fhould 
they ſuppoſe they could ſtand more 


courageouſly by one another, than they 


had done by their Maſter, whom they 
difowned at the firſt approach of Dan- 
er; ? And no Body can believe that the 
Apoſtles would have given fo ſcandalous 
an Account of their own Behaviour , 
had it not been true, 

WurkEASs thoſe who afterwards 
counterfeited Miracles, if they had-the 
Il- luck to be diſcovered, ran no Ha- 
zard of either Life or Fortune. "The 
Chriſtian Religion had then the Support 


vernment, and therefore whatever Was 
done in Favour of it, would paſs for 
@ pious Zeal for the Service of Gop 
and CRR IST: There would be little 
Reaſon to fear, that thoſe who were 
concerned in the Cheat, whatever their 
Numbers were, ſhould make a Diſco- 
Py of it, becauſe there would -be no 
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worldly Motives to betray one another : 


For if the Miracle ſucceeded , they 


might hope to be Gainers by it; and 


if it was diſcovered , they bad no- 
thing worſe to fear, than that ſome 


People might ſay of them, That they 
had more Laa 8 "Under ſtanding. And 
therefore tis a groundleſs - Suſpicion 
which is drawn from the Counterfeit 
Miracles of the VIth, and following 
Ceaturies to the Miracles of our $ avi 
oux and his Apoſtles, But, 

- 2dhy, Ir we conſider the People that 
were to be cheated, the Caſe of the 


Apoſtles and their Succeſſors was very 
different. 


,, As the Perſons that were to be- 


| lieve their Account of Miracles, were 


Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion. 


_ 2dly, As they were better able in 
their Time to diſtinguiſh * from 
real Miracles. 

4, As the Perſons that were to he 
lieve their Account of Miracles, were 
Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion, and 
as ſueh, would nat eaſily give Credit to 
thoſe Miracles which were to be 5 

chi 
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chief Support of that Religion. It 1s 
natural to believe that thoſe Who ha» 
ted the Religion, would be no Friends 
to Miracles, becauſe theſe were to give 
it a Reputation in the World. The 
Apoſtles who muſt ſee that nothing but 
the Force of Evidence would work upon 
them, would have therefore little Reaſon 
for hoping that their Miracles, if counter- 
feir, ſhould paſs the Examination of 
ſuch prejudiced Perſons ; whereas thoſe 
who boaſted of Miracles in ſome par- 
ticular Ages of the Church, did it a- 
mong ſuch as were Friends to Chr. 
ſtianity, and withed to have the ſame 
Evidence given to it in their Times, 
as had been in thoſe of the Apoſtles, 
And therefore ſuch Per ſons being pre- 
ſſeſs d in Favour of them, there would 
be little Difficulty in impoſing falſe Mi- 
racles upon them. They knew that 
ſuch Perſons would with, fot the Hoy 
nour of the Religion, that their Mi- 
racles were true ones; and therefore 


would not be too curious in etami- 


ning, for fear they ſhould find it to be 
otherwiſe than they wiſhed for. Be, 
lides, G8 4 24h, 
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ah, THERE was another Diſad- 


vantage which the Apoſtles lay under, 


which was that they lived in a diſcerning 
and inquiſitive Age, that would not take 
T hings upon Truſt, becauſe well able 


to diſtinguiſn Ficlions from Realities, 


When ths Apoſtles firſt began to preach 
the Goſpel, moſt Parts of Learning 
were in as great a Degree of PerfeQi- 
on as they had ever been before; The 
Inquiries into Nature and its ſeveral 
Powers, carried to a very great Height, 


when compared with ſome ſucceeding 


Ages. And therefore the World would 


have been much better qualified for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the Natural from the Mar- 


velaas. The Apoſtles, conſidering their 


Education, could not hope to impoſe 
upon ſuch a People, or if they had been 
ſo vain to attempt it, muſt have been 
quickly convicted of an Impoſture. If it 
be ſaid that they began with the lower 
Part of the World, and made Converts 
at firſt of ſuch as were very ignorant, 
which Celſus charges upon them; ſup- 
poſing it to be true, that they at firſt 


Ee Converts: of only the lower Part, 
2 1 4 whict 
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which yet is falſe ; it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that the upper Part of the World 
would fit idle, and let them carry Peo- 

ple off from the Eftabliſhed Worſhip, 
had they been able to detect them of 
any Fraud. We find by Pli»ys Letter 
to Trajan, That the Great Men ſpared 
neither Coſt nor Pains, neither Promiſes 
nor Threats, to make the Chriſtians con- 
ſeſs or own a Cheat. If the Apoſtles 
had been Men of ſo much Cunning as 
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the Objection ſuppoſes, they would have 


been diſcouraged from undertaking a 
Cheat in ſo unſeaſonable a Time. The 
proper Times for Impoſture are Times 
of Tgnorance, when any Thing unuſual 
may be made to paſs for a true Mi- 
racle, and Perſons are ready to believe 
any Thing ſtrange that is told them, 

and the more unlikely to be true, the 
more forward in believing. Such are 
the Times in which Fraud and Impo- 
ſtures are wont to thrive, and ſuch were 
the Times, when to the Shame of Chri- 
ſtians, counterfeit Miracles crept into the 
Church of Gop; And the Hiſtories 
of thoſe Times thew that the Prerences 


Der ro 
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to Miracles were multiplied, in Propor- 
2 as the Ignorance of the People en- 
ens d. And therefore tho? latter Ages 
—— carry on Cheats ſucceſsfully, it — 
not follow —— the Apoſtles could hope 
to do ſo: Or becauſe ſome * — wa 
ceflors of St. Peter in a dark Age, might 
make People believe they work'd Mira- 
cles when they did not, that St. Peter 
in a Critical Age might have made the 
World believe the Reſurrection of our 
SAvioux, altho' in Reality no ſuch 
Thing had been. 

FTuvus I have ſhewn that the Apo- 
ſtles could propoſe no worldly Advan- 
tage to themſelves by embracing the 
_ Chriſtian Religion; as they could not 
reaſonably expect to make Converts of 


the greateſt Part of the Roman Em- 


pire, or to get the Chriſtian to be 
the Eſtabliſhed Religion in their own 
Times; and that unleſs this could be 
effected, they muſt, inſtead of Honours 
and Emolumepts, expect the worſt of 
Treatment from both Jew and Gentile, 
and that if they built their Hopes of 
Succcſs upon en to a Power of 


C working 
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working Miracles, that there was not 
any Likelyhood t hey would be able to 
make fate Miracles paſs for true Ones, 
with Perſons prejudic'd. againſt the Belief 
of them. Such Perſons too as had Abili- 
ties ſufficient for diftinguiſhing Realities 
from - Impoſtares. Theſe are ſuch Diffi- 
culties attending the Dæiſts Suppoſition 
of the Apoſtles being Deceivers ; ſo ir- 
reconcilable with the uſual Workings 
of the Human Nature, that we ought 
to believe them ſincere Perſons. 

Ir it be faid that the Apoſtles might 
pleaſe themſelves with being Heads of 
a Party, and in Courſe eſteem'd by 
ſuch as they could bring into it; which 
is the only poſſible Inducement left 
them ; This is ſuch thin Diet, as would 
never ſupport a Man againſt the Diffi- 
culties which the Apoſtles expected, and 
actually met with: For what Induce- 
ment would it be, to be eſteemed by 
a ſmall Number of Perſons, almoſt all 
of them of mean Condition; and at 
the ſame Time to be deſpiſed by the 
reſt of the World; and not only 
deſpiſed, but perſecuted even to 
N | 4 Death, 
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Death. Whatever Pride and Vanity 
there may be in our Natures, yet no 
Man of Common Senſe can think the 


Eſteem of a fſeẽw mean Perſons, a ſuf. 
ficient Recompence for being  ſcorned 
and deſpiſed by all thoſe who had any 


Character for — in the World. 
Had the Deſire of Glory been their 
Motiye for Preaching the Goſpel, they 
muſt have been quickly diſcouraged , 

When they ſaw — treated with 


greater Contempt than any other Sort 


of Men, meerly for Preaching it. They 
muſt have given over. the Attempt 


When they found nothing got by it, 
but the Reputation of being Perſons 
that were either mad, or very wicked. 


St. Paul tells us they were looked up- 


on as Fools for CHRIS T's Sake , that 
they were expoſed in the Theatres to 


be a Spettacle to the People. +, as pro- 


fane Perſons, that were Enemies to all 
Religion ; they were firſt laugh'd at, 
and then put to Death. Thoſe who 


can 
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'can believe, that any Perſons can be 


tickled with ſuch Sort of Fame, may 
believe any Thing: And therefore the 
Deiſt labours in vain, whilſt he endea- 
vours to perſuade himſelf and others, 
that the Apoſtles were Deceivers. 
TAE only Refuge left him would 
be this: That the Apoſtles preached 
no ſuch Religion at the ſame Time ſet 
down in the Writings of the New Te. 
flament, but that the whole was a fi- 


publiſhed ſome Years after that Time, 
when it would not be eaſy to confute 
the/Publiſhers. But tis impoſſible this 
ſhould be true, becauſe if the firſt 


Publication of the Religion had been 


ſome Years after that Time which the 
Scriptures mention, as thoſe Scriptures 
expreſsly fay the Goſpel had been 
preached ſome Years before this Publi- 
cation of it, and in fo Publick a Place 
as Jeruſalem, the Metropolis of Judea, 
and the Jews diſperſed over the Roman 
Empire ; every one muſt preſently have 
found it to be a Cheat, becauſe the 


"Jews could have told them, they had 


never 
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ment, becauſe we have an Heather Author 
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never before heard of any fuch Reli- 
gion preached in their Country. But 
we are further aſſured that the Goſpel 
was not firſt preached ſome- Years after 
the Time ſet down in the New Tefs- 


of good Credit, that was born but a few 
Tears after the firſt Preaching of it ; 
who ſpeaking of the of 
Chriſtianity tells us, That the Au- 
< thor of this Set was CHRIST; 
«© who in the Reign of Tiberius was 
4 put to Death by Pontias Pilate, Go- 
« vernor of Jades, > which: agrees 
with the Times given by the Sacred 
Writers: And then he ſays, © Tho! 
Lit was thus nipped in the Bud by 
putting the Author to Death, yet it 
ce broke out anew, and ſpread not on- 
through Judes, 

4 vinto Nos itfelf * This Author 
was too exact an Hiſtorian to give a 
falſe unt of the Original of a 
hich was ſo near his own Time. 


Sect, whi 


— 


| * Tacitus Annal. Lib. 15. 
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But 1 ſhall ſay no more to this Ob- 
jection of the Deiſt, becauſe it would 
be doing it too much Honour to difs 
cover all its Weakneſſes. 
HAVvIx d now ſhewn, That the 
firſt Preachers of the Goſpe! could not 


be Deceivers, ſuppoſing the Goſpet to 
have been Preached about that Time, 


that the Writers of the New: Tf 


tell us: That the Reaſon of the Thing, 
ſhews it muſt have been Preached at 
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that Time; that the Teſtimony of an 


Author that was an Enemy to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion confirms it: Having alſo 
ſhewn before, That if the Apoſtles 
were fincere Perſons, they could — 
deceived in the Relation they ga 

our-SAviour's Miracles, by 4 we 
Appearances for Realities : And that 
ſuch Extraordinary Works as they 
relate, muſt have the immediate w- 
er of GOD for the Author of them; 
we have then a folid Foundation for 
the Divine Authority of our Chriſtian 
Religion to reſt upon; as it cannot be 


e that Gov would have Count 


tenanced 
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tenanced it in ſo extraordinary a Man. 

ner, if it had not been from Heaven; 
eſpecially when the Religion itſelf lays 
Claim to ſuch an Original: Nothing 
more can be neceſſary for juſtify ing the 
Faith of a Chriſtian, and at the ſame 
Time expoſing the Unbeliever, for ma. 
king Difficulties in Religious Belief bis 
Reaſon for not receiving our Chriſtian 
Revelation, than ſhewing what Aſſu- 
rance we have, that the Writings of 
the New Teſtament or our Four Goſpels, 
do” contain a true Account of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, ſuch as it was at firſ 
Preached by the Apoltles. And the 
=: Ground for any Doubt in this Caſe is, 
Becauſe many Perſons did put out Ge 
ſpels in the Names of the Apoſtles, to 
give them the greater Credit, and per- 
haps thoſe we have may be of that 
Sort; that ſome of thoſe that have born 
the N ame of an Apoſtle, have differed 
in ſome very material Paſſages from the 
Received Goſpels. However, ſuppoſing 
the Books we have were writ by thoſe 
whoſe Names they bear, what Aſſu- 
rance 
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rance have we that many conſiderable 
Alterations have not been made in 
them, conſidering the Malice and Care- 


leſneſs of Tranſcribers, and the Number 
of Copies which haye been taken, ſince 


the Originals of the Apoſtles were firſt 
Publiſhed. The Anſwer to theſe Difs 
ficulties will he ſeen in the * 
Diſcourſe, 
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For — have not 3 
cunningly deviſed Fables, 


when u We made known un. 


W Dicipls of our L oK 5, a9 
they were Eye · witneſſes, 
1 were beſt able to give us a 
"Om Hiſtory of the Actions of their 
N Her. And the Writers of Apocryphal 
Hh 2 Books 
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Books plainly ſhew the Opinion the 
World had then of an Hiſtory, of aur. 
S'xy10vz writ. by them; Aince _ they 
knew no better Way of gaining Cre- 
dit to their Gapels, then that of 
afÞixing the Name of ſome. Apoſtle to 
them; and as we have proved them 
to be Honeſt Men, nothing more can 
be neceſſary for clearing our Goſpels 
fram any [Suſpicion of being cunningh 
deviſed Fables, bi xt ſhewing their Agree- 
ment with whar Was Freached by the 
Apoſtles, > 111 

T1 wit. ns, ——o— af That 
we have good Reaſon to believe, that 
the Received Goſpels were either Vr, 
or. allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. 

240, TH + AT there is no Evi. 
dence! that any of the 4 [90 good Ec 
were writ by that Apoſtle or Apoſtles, 
whoſe Name they bear : And how it 

might come to Pals that they were re- 


| cite by ſome , as the Writings of an 


Apoſtle,” and Jer vey alter wards ropes 
ed.” 


It, IAM to Ae, That we have 
6000 _—_ __ "ery; that the Re. 


ceive 
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eivid Goſpels were either writ, or al- 


lowed of by ſome "pores M One 
this Propoſition, 0 4 


I witL ſhew 1, That ders were 
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Goſpels. written from the Beginning of 


Chriſtianity, by the Perſons whoſe 
Names we have at the Head of our 
Coeli. 
24h, r thoſs: of therlf which 
bear not the Name of an Apoſtle, (as 
Mark and Luke) were always ſuppoſed 
to have been ſeen and allowed 1 
ſome Apoſtle. 

za, Tur the Goſpels which are 
come down to oar Times, were theirs, 
and not any Apocryphal Goſpels. 

ff. Tar there were Goſpels' writs 
ten from! the Beginning of Chriſtianity. 
by the Perſons whoſe Names we have 
at the Head of our Goſpels. This is a 
Matter of Fact, and muſt therefore be 
determined by ſuch Writers, as lived 
neareſt to the Times of their being 
firſt publiſhed. If we can ſhew, that 
both thoſe Heretical Chriſtians, who did 
not in all Points approve of theſe Go- 
Jpels, — made uſe of others did yet 
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allow them to be written by thoſe Per. 
ſons, as well as thoſe Chriſtians ' who 
made. Uſe of no others, we ſhall ſuf. 
ficiently prove that - theſe Perſons did 
write thoſe Goſpels. - To begin with the 
Orthodox, or ſuch as allowed them in all 
Reſpects to be genuine, We find: by 


Trenaus , a Perſon curious in enquiring 


tells us, That rhe Four Goſpels were 


>» * 9 
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into Matters of, this Nature, Who flou- 
riſhed in the IId Century, that St. Mau- 
them pas out 4 Goſpel; ter him St. Mark, 
thew St, Luke, and daft. of al St. John. 
After him Euſchias *, Who took great 
Pains in ſearching for all Sorts of Wri- 
tings from the very Beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity, whether Friends or Enemies, 


de ene vefdd e, among ſuch Books as 
were on all Hands allowed to be writ 
by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names are pre- 
aged to them. It is needleſs to men- 
tion any more Authorities of this Kind, 
bemuſe the Church Which uſed theſe 

, eren 
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SERMuON XVI. 
Goſpels, muſt be ſuppoſed to believe 
them written- by thoſe Perſouns. 

Ap therefore I :{ball- proceed to 
the Heretical Chriſtians, whoſe Teſtimo- 
ny will be more conſiderable, as theſe 
Goſpels did in many Places oppoſe ſome 

or other of their particular Opinions; 

— yet we find theſe Goſpels were in 
ſuch an univerſal Eſteem, that the ear- 
lieſt Hereticks found it neceſſary to have 
Recourſe to them, and to defend their 
Opinions by the Authority of theſe Go- 
Gt, as Irenæus aſſures us, That the 

Authority of theſe Goſpels is ſo ſirm- 
« * Eſtabliſhed, that even Heretical 
H h es K ne 


PRE 4 — — * a _— _ 3 — 8 
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* Tanta eſt autem circa hec ne firmitas, 
ut & ipſi Heretici teſtimonium reddant eis, & ex 
ipſis egrediens unuſquiſque eorum, conetur ſuam 
confirmare doctrinam. Ebionæi etenim eo Evange. 
lio quod eſt ſecundum Matthæum ſolo urentes; ex 
illo ipſo convincuntur. Marcion autem id, quod eſt 
ſecundum Lucam, circumcidens, ex his quæ adhuc 
ſervantur penes eum, blaſphemus in Deum — 
ditur. Qui autem jeſum ſeparant 2 Chriſto, & 
impaſſibilem perſeveraſſe Chriſtum, paſſum vero. Je- 
ſum dicunt, id quod ſecundum Marcum. eſt præfe. 
rentes Evangelium Hi autem qui à Valentino 
ſunt, eo quod reſt ſecundum Johannem pleniſſime 
utentes ad Oſtenſionem conjugationum ſuarum. Ire- 
næus, pag. 190. 
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< Chriſtians could not diſpute it, and 
“ were contented to ſupport, - as well 
*: as they could, their particular Opini- 
4 ons by them. That the Ebionites de- 
fended themſelves by St. Mwthen's 
«Goſpel; the Marcionites by that of 
“gt Late: Another Hereſy ( whoſe 


Name he does not tell us) juſtified 


their Opinions by St. Mark's Goſpel; 
“ and the Valentivians by that of St. 
4 John”. That theſe laſt received St. 
John's Goſpel; becauſe they thought the 
Firſt:Chapter of St. John was a Con- 
firmation of their Notion of the A ons 


- being in Pairs; Thus we find the moſt 
early Hereticks endeavouring to defend 
- themſelves by the — of thele 


Goſpel. 


IAN aware i has been queRtion'd, 
whether the Ebionites made uſe of St. 
Matthew's Goſpel, or whether it was an- 
other- Goſpel, which was commonly cal- 


led according to. the Hebrews ;, which. if 


true, Jrenews was deceived in ſaying, 
That the Four Goſpels were confirmed 
by the Teſtimony of Hereticks ; ſince 


one of. 42 vi. St. Matthen's would 
| not 


SERMON XVI. 
not have had any ſuch Confirmation. 
That we may give a diſtin Anſwer 
to this Objection, it muſt be obſery'd, 
that if the Goſpel of Sti Matthew. was 
writ by him in Hebrew or Syriack- (which 
the earlieſt Writers affirm) it muſt have 
been for the Benefit of ſuch Perſons; as 


Greek : That thoſe Perſons were the 
Jovs in ' Paleſtine, that the firſt Con- 
verts to Cliriftianity were made from 
theſe Jews; that ſuch were for ſome 
Time called Nazarens ; that the Ebiowztes 


were Syria» Jews too, and only diſtin- 


guifhed from them by a different Name, 
on account of ſome Errors which they 
fell into; that the ancient Eccleſiaſti- 

cal Writers have believed the Goſpel 
uſed-* by the Nazarens to be the true 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, and at the ſame 
Time * us +3 That the Ebionizes 


, made 


L YT" REC — — 
„ 


” Eplobanics Hanes 29. n. 9. Exe 3 15 xe! 
MaTyaior tua tho ung aToy EBER . 

t In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni & Ebimitæ, 
quod nuper in Græcum Sermonem tranſtulimus, quod 
vocatur a pleriſque Matthæi Authenticum. Hieron. 
Com. in Matt. 12. Idem in Catalogo Scriptor: 
Eccleſiaſt. 
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underſtood thoſe Languages; and not the 


474 SERMON: XVI. 
made uſe" of the /ame Goſpel with theſe 
Naxzavens; that unleſs the Nazarens and 
Ebionites did make uſe of this. Goſpel of 
St. Matthew in Hebrew, we can ſcarce 
find any Chriſtians that did; but no 
one will believe that an Apoſtle ſhould 
write a Goſpel which no Body read; 
that unleſs the Goſpel uſed by theſe Per- 
ſons was St. Matthew's Goſpel, it muſt 
have been entirely loſt within a few 
Years after it was publiſhed. For neither 
St. Jerum nor Origen before him were able 
to find any other ' Hebrew-' Goſpel of St. 
Matthew, than what was in Uſe amongſt 
thefe Perſons ; and it cannot be ſaid 
that it was neglected, and ſo loſt be- 
cauſe no Body wanted it; for we are 


certain that the Syrian or Syro-Chaldaick 
Language which was called Hebrem 
continued for ſome Apes after their 
Times, to be the Language beft known 
in that Country: It being the Mother 
Language of that Country, till the Re- 
ligion of Mabumet prevailed, which was 


* St. Jerom arr. 3 it 


— 
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is conſeſdꝰd by all; that chere was 


Goſpel in the Hebes or Sriack® in Uſe 
among fome > Chriſtians in St. Jeromss 
Time, and therefore the Flebrem Goſpel 
of St. Maubem Oui not have been, 
what this Objection ſu 
it be ask d how tis poſſible 2 
uſed by the Nauen, aud Ebionites » 
ſhould be generally reckoned in Fuſe 
Ways Time among Apocryphat 
lit had been really wrir by Sk. N 
thew ; the Anſwer is, that łhoôſe who 
make thĩs Objection do not, 48 Father 
buon Obſerves, _—_ 'refle@& %pbh the 
Original State of C 

mitive Chriſtians of Jeruſalem and Pa- 
leine, ho made uſe of this Hebrew Gof.. 
xl, having not long ſubfiſted in their firſt 
Eſtate,” and the others on the contrary 
who” ſpake Greet being difpers'd thro? 
the whole Earth, it hath from thence 
happened that the Greek Goſpel only 
was generally known , and therefore 


uſeleſs. If 


riſtians. ow Pri- 


% 
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generally allowed of ; becauſe all the 


other Chriſtians had taken their Verf 


ons from thus Copy. Whereas the Chal- 
— -daick 
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daict Tongue, in Which the Goſpel of 
the Nazarenes. was writ, was only under- 
ſtood by ſome Jews. And beſides, the 
Nazarenes.' who had retained Judaiſm 
with/Chriftlanity, became odious to the 
other Chriſtians who were converted 
from Gentiliſin, and there was an irre- 
concileable Hatred between them; and 
then no wonder if ſome Gentile Chri. 
ſtians were not for allowing ſuch h 
Perſons the Honour of uling St. Mu. 


Ars, then that can bs — with any 


ſbew of Reaſon, by ſuch as deny that 


the Nazarenes and Ebjonites made uſe of 
the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, would 
be this, That thoſe Writers who-af. 

firmed that St. Mazthew writ his Goſpel 
in Hebrew, were deceived. And yet we 
know that FPapias in the Eaſt, who 


converſed e Diſciples of the A- 


poſtles, and was very: inquiſitive to know 


what. they ſaid or did, tells us politiye- 
ly,.that St. Matthew writ his Goſpel..in 


e + he nen of * a8 eh 
| Fa 
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fact that Was not at that Time doubt-. 
ed of. St. Ireneus in the Weſt ſays, St. 
Mathew, being among the Hebrews, writ 
his Goſpel in their Dialect &; and others, 
ay St. Matthew writ it in that Lan- 
guage for the Sake of ſuch Syrian Jews 
converted to Chriſtianity, as were ig- 
norant of the Greet Tongue . But for: 


all this Evidence, the many Additions 


ud Differences from the Greet of st. 
Mathew, found in the Goſpel uſed by 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, have made 
many believe, that they did not uſe 
St. Matthew's Goſpel. Whereas they ought 


to conſider (eſpecially as the Evidence 
s.10: ſtrong againſt them) that thoſe 


Additions and Alterations might be ow- 


ing to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, 


when Chriſtians took a great deal of 


Pains to inſorm themſelves of what the 


Diſciples of the Apoſtles had learn d from 


their Maſters; as appears by Papias ; 
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and to preſerye them would probably 
put FRM down berween the * 
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and at the Margin of their Copy of 
the Goſpe, from whence ſuch Interlines. 


tions and Marginal Notes might by De. 
ſlip into the Taat, and ſo become 


grees 
Part of the Gaſpel iticlf. Many Alteration 


too hade been introduced by the 
Ebianites into their Copies, with a De. 
ſign 10 favour ſome of the peculiar 0. 


pinions of their Se&. I am perſuaded 


there is\"more-'Probability*- that thoſe 
Alterations. which were found in forte 


(as appeais by ſome--Paſſages-Se. 
has quoted from it,) might have beet 
introduced in fome ſuch Way; than that 
all the Ecrleſaſtital Writers who have 
ſpoken; of this Matter, even the earlieſt 
of them, ſhould be deceived in theſe 
two Matters of Fact, viz, That st. 
Matthew writ his Goſpel: i in Hebrew, and 
that the Hebrew Goſpel which the Mas. 
renes and Ebtonites made uſe of, was St. 
Maubum s Goſpel: As to tfioſe who deny 
the-frf ofi theſe, Grotius Sruples not to 
Nullis juſtis de Cauſis maximam pie 
. Con — — 3 


S#r MON XVI. 
Bo r it may be faid that if theſe 


Hereticks did quote the Goſpel" of St. 
Matthew, as well as the other Hereticks 


did the other Goſpels, © that this would 


their own Opinions againſt the Orrho- 


thoſe Perſons, whoſe Names they bear. 


The Anfwer to this is, That we can. 
not find any of [theſe Hereticks ever 
denied theſe Geli being wrote by thoſe 


Perſons, even when they. were hard 
preſs'd to reconcile their Opinions with 
theſs Goſpels. If there had been the 


leaſt Suſpicion whether Matthew, Mart, 
Late and Fob had writ any Goſpels , 4 
there would have been an "eaſy Amfwer 


to the Orthodox, in telling them that it 
was doubtful Whether the Goſpels, which | 
oppoſed their Opinions, were writ, by 
thoſe Perſons. But when the Church 
arab preſs d 


only prove that ſuch Goſpels with ſuch 

Titles were in their Times: But that 
their not receiving them, ſhould ſeem 
to prove that thoſe, which each reject- 
ed, were not thought by them to be 
writ or authoriz d by an Apoſtle ; that 
they only made uſe of them to defend 


ar, Who allowed them to be writ by 
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SER MON XVI. 
preſs'd them with Paſſages, drawn from 
theſe ; Goſpels, they anſwered them ei- 
ther by giving a different Senſe to the 
Words, if they would admit any; or 
7 denying thoſe Words to belong to 
Writer of the Gaſpel; for ſome of 
them, as particularly the Marciozites, 
ſtruck out of their Copies of the Goſpel, 
whate ver was offenſive to them, as we 
have already ſeen. by Lrenaas: Or elſe. 
they defended | themſelves by quoting, 
ſome Apocryphal Goſpe!, which in an 


Age not over Critical, they found to 


be of great Service to them: for. by 
prefixing the Name of an Apoſtle to 


Goſpels of their own putting out in Fa- 
vour of their, particalar Opinions, they 
ſet up the Authority of one Apoſtle 
againſt another. This ſhews that 1 in the 


earlieſt Times of Chriſtianity ,, when. 


their Spuriouſueſs might have been de- 
tefted, there was no 1 of diſ. 
Puting . whether Four Goſpels were. 
writ by. 7 5 Ne. Names they 
bore. 1 

24h, IAM to mec now, That ſuch 
of the Goſpel as bear not the Name N 
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an Apoſtle, viz. Met and Lake, were 
always ſuppoſed to have been ſeen and 
allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. To begin 
with St. Mark. He is faid by Irenens to 
have been a Follower of St. Peter, and 

an Interpreter of his Sermons : And 
wa that was antienter, being a Contem- 
porary with = immediate Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, * Pe; ſays, ( That 
Mart, who was Peters 
© tet, had written exactly all that he 
© had retained in his Memory, with- 
out obſerving the Order of the Words 
and Actions of Jesvus CHRIST; 
* for-he had not himſelf heard Je$us 


©Cux1srT, not having followed Him; 


« but he had followed Peter, who 
* Preached to the People, according as 
© their Neceſſities required. Clemens 
Alexandrinus tells us, That St. Mark, 
who for a long Time followed Peter, 
put into Writing the Goſpel which St. 
Peter had Preached at the Requeſt of 
the Fairhful, and that this Goſpel was 

I 1 approved 


. 
n 


* Marcus Interpres & Sedctator Petri? Irenæus. 
pag. 187. Vide Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef. Lib. 3. c. 39, 
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men, but Papiss to be his Vouchers *. 


tion of this Goſpel, and in the IId Book 
of what Encouragement St. Peter gave 


_ Enſebias,, that it was: the general Opi- 


SERMON XVI. 
approved by St. Peer; for the Truth 
of which Euſabius brings not only Cle. 


If in his + VIth Book he quotes the 
fame Clewens for my that Peter nei. 
ther approved, nor iſallowed 72 St. 
Mert's Gaſpel,  Kalefias in his Notes up. 
on the Place tells us, That this is, eaſily 

ciled ; becauſe in the VIth Book 
he only of a. publick Approba- 


to it in private amongſt his Friends. 
As for St. Late, we find by Origen and 


nion of Chriſtians, | St. —— 
his Goſpel, when he Aid of him, © Lute 
- the beloved Phyſician, whoſe Praiſe 

* is in the Goſpel,” If this were true, 
we have the le of an Apo- 
ſtle given to his Goſpel, and an Anſwer 
to Amymor, when he asks us, © Why 
“ we do not receive the Epiſtles of Bar 
& wabas and Clemens (SOR the Canon 


( cal 
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&« ral: Books, as well as Mart and Lutte, 


ſince the firſt were as much Com- 


483 


„ panions and Fellow-Labourers with 


« the Apoſtles as the later? And 
the Anſwer is this; That theſe Goſpels, 


were not only compoſed. by ſuch as 


had been Companions with an Apoſtle, 
but were. alſo believed to have received. 
the Allowance of ſome Apoſtle. bo, 
Euſelias tells us, That *twas 
believed *, St. Jahn look'd over the 
three Goſpels of Mathew, Mart and Luke, 
and approved of them. But there is no 
Evidence - preteaded for the -Epi/tles of 
Barnabes and Clemens being approved by 
an Apoſtles: | Some have even que- 
tioned, whether they were the real Au- 
thors-of thoſe Epiſiles which now bear 
their Names, eſpecially of that Which 
bears the Name of Barnabas. And there- 
fore the Church might have good Rea» 
not Clemens and Barnebss, into the Ca- 

7 11 2 \£O non 
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non of the Holy Scriptures; and the 
Faith of a Chriſtian may be well 
grounded which receives theſe Goſpe = 
ſor a Part of its Rule, without con- 
cerning itfelf about _ Epiſtle of Cle. 
mens and Barnabas, 
34% WE are now to fee, whether 
the Goſpels which gre come down to 
our Times, are the Goſpels writ 
by them, or only . Writings, 
with their Names to them. And the 
Reafon for ſuch a Suſpicion may be 
grounded upon this, That if the Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew could be altered 
to ſuch a and fo ſoon after its 
Publiſhing, that in the Time of Eaſc- 
bias it was become doubtful, whether it 
was his Goſpel or not; what Security 
can we have, who live at a much 
greater Diſtance from the Time when 
theſe Goſpels were firft Publiſhed, that 
our Goſpels are not as much altered, 
as the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew was 
in the Time of Eaſebias: when the Al- 
terations were ſo many, as to make it 
paſs with ſeveral for an Apocryphal Book, 


entitled, The Goſpel according to the Hee 
brews- 


SERMON XVI. 
brews. Our Anſwer is, That Books in 
the Hands of the Gentile Chriſtians, could 
not be altered ſo eaſily, as thoſe that 
were in the Hands of only one Nation, 


viz, the converted Jews, and thoſe on- 


ly the converted Syrian Jews ; for 0 
theſe made Uſe of the Hebrew Goſpel 


of St. Matthew. © Whereas thoſe who read 
the Goſpel in Greek, were diſperſed all 
over the World; conſequently, a Mul- 
titude of Copies in Places at the great- 

eſt Diſtance from one another : And 
therefore if any conſiderable Alterations 
had been made in one Place, they muſt 
have" been taken Notice of by thoſe of 
another Place, who had none of them in 
their Copies of the Goſpel. Beſides the 
Number of Copies in Parts very di- 
ſtant from each other, which has always 
been the Caſe of our Greek Copies of 
the Goſpel; there have been from the 
Beginning a great Number of Tran ; 


flations from the Greek, into the ſeveral 


Languages that were commonly ſpoken 
in the ſeveral Countries which made Pro · 
ſeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion. If 
there _— been any conſiderable Alte- 
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ratians made in our Greet Copies. of the 


_ Goſpels, they muſt have been diſcover. 


ed dy ſome or other of the Old Verſi. 
ons; as the Hebrew Copy of St. Mar. 
thew was found to be greatly altered, 


by comparing it with the Greek Verſion; 


A 9 1 7 7 0 if I can 


Whereas the Greek Copies agree for the 
off Part with all the Verſions that 
PE. been made from the Greet And 


tlierelore we cannot doubt that the Go- 


ſpels which we receive as Canonical, 
were the Goſpels of Matthew, Mark, 
Lake and John. I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more particularly as, to the Fai 
fulneſs of our Copies of the Gaſpels; 
in the mean Time, 

I PROC EE D to the Second general 
Head which was, That there is no 
good Evidence that any of the Arcen 
phal Goſpels were writ F: that Apoſtle, 
or thoſe Apoſtles, whole Name they 
bear; and therefore when they give 
any Accounts different from the Re- 
ceived Goſpels, that they are not to 
be regarded. That no good Evidence 
can be produced in Behalf of the A- 


_ prove, 


Ix R'MON: XVI. 
%, That they were not taken 
Notice of till many Years after that Apo- 
ſtle's Time, whole. Writing they ms 
tend to be. Or, 
a,, TUAT if they were quited 
early by ſome Writerꝶ they were not 
as the Writings of an Apoſtle. 
The Author of Nazarenas has expreſs d 
2 particular Fondneſs for the pretended 
Goſpel of Barnabas, and the Reaſon of 
his Fondneſs ſeems to be its contradict- 
ing the Account our Canonical Goſpels 
give of our $AvVIiouRk's Death and Re- 
eſcapecl the Searches of Inquilitive 
it their Buſimeſs to inform. themſelves of 
every Thing relating to Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity. and was not diſcovered till 
above Four Hundred - Years after it 
muſt have been writ, ſuppoſing St. Bar- 
nebas to have been the Author of it. For 
the firſt mention that Taland could find 
to be made of this Goſpel, was in the 
Decree of Pope Gelaſius, in a "Council 
held at Rane in the Year 493 *, But 
14 * 


Nazare nus. pag. 6, 7. 


8 


* 
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brated a Perſon as St. Barnabas, could 
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I believe it will ſcarce be thought pro. 
bable, that a Goſpel writ by ſo cele- 


have lain hid for ſo long a Time, eſpe. 
cally at a Time when we are told, 
that Chriſtians, were very inquiſitive 
and deſirous to learn any Particulars 

to the Words and Actions of 
our SAV1OUR.. Tas this ſtrong De- 
ſire that Deceivers to put 
out fidtitiows Accounts of our SAV I OUR; 
Words and Actions under the Name 
of ſome Apoſtles; and the ſame Deſire 
would never have ſuſſered a Goſpel, 
writ by a | Companion.and Fellow: Labourer 


with the Apoſtle, to have lain in Ob- 


ſcurit ſor ſo long a Time . The 
Author of \Nazerevus does not offer to 


aſſigu a Reaſon; why this Goſpel was 


* 


not taken Notice of before the Time of 
Gelaſſas, or of Damaſwe at the higheſt; 
but contents himſelf with endea vouring 
to ſhew, that this Goſpel might be as 
old as the Times of the Apoſtles, al- 
. 
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? Nazarenus. pag. . 
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but one of his Followers, very like 
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. ed Goſpelsin this Particular concerning 
the Death and Reſurrection of our 8 . 
given for 


vViOUR. And the Reaſon 
this is, Becauſe this Goſpel is not the 
only old one, that tells us, that Cuzisr 
was not realy put to Death, and there- 
fore that he did not © riſe again; for 
© that the Cerinthians and Carpocratians 
4 did believe that it was not Je vs, 


him in Perſon, that was crucified in 
his Stead ; and yet Cerinthus was Con- 
© tem with Peter, Pau, and 
© Jobs *. Thus far Nazarenus. Bur 
this Writer was much deceived in ma- 
king Cerinthes to deny the Death and 


Reſurrection of IIS Us; for Henan, 


who lived near the Time of Cerinthus, 
was certainly a better Judge of his O. 
pinions, than - Epiphanias , from whom 


thians, as he lived at a much greater 
Diſtance from the Beginning of that 
Seck. But Irenaus tells us, Cerinthurs 
was, that before the Death of 

Js, 


- © 


* 
- 
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Taland had this Account of the Cerin- 
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Ixsus, Cunts r left him, | and: flew 
back to Heaven, but that JA su- 
ſuffer'd Death and roſe again. In. fine 
autem revalaſſe Chriſtum de 7 £5 Jeſus 
paſſums eſſe & reſorrexiſſe . We ſee 
then this Account to be very different 
from that of the Goſpel of St. Ben 
but agreeing with aur Goſpels in the 
Fact of the Death and Reſurrection; and 
that this particular Circumſtance or ſame 
other Body being crucified, and; nat our 
SAVIOUR, was a Novel Invention, 
not. heard of in the Times neareſt to 
our SAVIOUR, either by the Ortho- 
dox or Hereticks, and therefore à good 
Proof that this Goſpel was writ ſince 
the Time of Barnabas een 

2h, As to thoſe Apocryphal Goſpels 
which were. taken notice of, and cited 
by the Early Writers; there is no Evi 
dence that they were writ by thoſe 
Apoſtles, whoſe. Name they bear; be- 
7 when they quote any Faſſage out 

of them, they either ſpeak of them as 
* pels em ma Hereticks ; 2 


* * oy — —— — ä — 
+ Lenaws, p. 105. 
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of Books whoſe real Authors were un- 
known, altho' the Title of an Apoſtle 
was preſixed to them. I do not deny 
that ſome Early Writers have quoted the 
Epiſtle of Barnabas, the Paſtor of Hermas, 
aud ſome others, as the genuine Wri- 
tings of thoſe Authors; but as to any 
(goſpels,, there were none but our Four 
Coſpels, Which had an undoubted Au - 
thority ; it not being queſtioned, whe- 
ther theſe Goſpels were Writ by thoſe 
Perſons whoſe Names they bear, as we 
lave already ſeen; whereas every one 
of the other Goſpels were rejected by 
ſome; or other of the Hereticks, and all of 
them by the Catholicks, as Spurious 
Pieces. Thus Origen tells us in his Firſt 
Homily on St. Lake's Goſpel, That the 
Church has Four Goſpels, but He- 
© retical Chriſtians many more; among 
which are reckon d by him the Goſpel 
according to Thomas , the Goſpel by 
St. Matthias: To theſe * Exſelias adds 
that of St. Peter and St. Andrew. The 
Goſpel intitled St. Peter's Goſpel is alſo 

| men- 


1— — 


— "WY 
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mentioned by O. ger, but rejefted by 


are carefully look d into, eſpecially in 


| 
| 


—— for enquiring what Evi 
therefore the Reception 


receive ſuch Goſpels, as the Writings 


our Four Goſpels ;; — Matthew , 
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him as the Work of ſome other Au- 
thor. If ſome weak Catholicks did for 
ſome Time take theſe for Goſpels written 
by Apoſtles, this is no more than what 
commonly happens in all Forgeries, 
which will have a Currency, till they 


ſuch Times as were thoſe of the Firſt 
Ages of Chriſtianity, when the Perſe- 
cutions Chriſtians met with from their 
Enemies, did not give them Leiſure or 


dence there was to ſupport them; and 
given them by 
ſome Chriſtians at firſt can be no Proof 
of their Authority , nor any Reaſon 
why they might not afterwards rejeft 
them. "They might for ſome Time 


of Apoſtles, and afterwards find them. 
ſelves miſtaken, without giving us any 
Reaſon for ſuſpeQting the Authority of 


_ Lake and John were from the Be- 
ginning 


rn ng 


* 
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gaming univerſally allowed to be the 
Authors of them. And thus I have 
ſhewn that the Canonical Goſpels re- 
ceived by us were the. Goſpels of Mar. 
thew, Mark, Luke and Joby, that both 
the Goſpels of Mak and Lake were ge- 
nerally thought to have received the 
Approbat ion of an Apoſtle, - and there- 
fore we may depend upon a true Ac- 
count of the Chriſtian Religion in theſe 
Goſpels. That no other Goſpels are to 
be regarded , when they differ from 
theſe, whatever pompous Titles may 
be at the Head of them ; becauſe no 
Evidence, that any of them were 
* Work of an Apoſtle. Therefore 
nothing more can be neceſſary for ſet · 
ting a Man's Faith in the Chriſtian 
Religion , but to ſhew that notwith- 
landing the Originals of the Evange- 
lits are loſt, (from which only we 
could hope for an exact Copy of theſe 
* I Goſpels) and the Copies that have been 
tranſeribed from them, 3 | 
many Particulars ; yet the Variation 
either do not aſſect any Thing neceſ- 
ary to be believed or praRiſed, - * 
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they do, the true Reading is till pre. 
ſerved in ſome Copy or other. 

Tis evident to any one that hay 
- - conſulted' the Various [Readings collect. 
ed by Dr: Mi, that a great Part of them 


are meer Trifles, that do not affect the 
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vi 35. Thar it might be fulfilled by be 
Prophet, I will open. my Mosth in Pars. 
bles & c. Paphm read it i 


* 


Crucinion, Which St. Mark ſays was 
the Siam, and yet tis obſerved, that 
ſome Copies of St. John had the: Third 


Hour, as well as ſome. Copies. of St. 
Mark had the Sixth Hour, juſt as the 
Tranſcriber was inclined either to bring 
St. John to St. Mark, or St. Mark to 


= 
5 
— — — 
— 


* Hieron. Comment. ſuper Matth. cap. 11 
See the Author of the Commentary on the 77th 
Plalm. Breyiarium Heron. 
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that one Word is ſubſtituted in the 


. His 
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St. John. Of Omiſſions, and of ſubſti- 
tuting one Word for another, the In- 
Rances are, Lale xix. 41. and John 
vii. 8. The firſt k Cux1sT's Weep. 
ing over Jeraſalem ; this was thought 
a Paſſion unbecoming our SAV10vx, 
and therefore,” as Epiphanius tells us, 
was left out of thoſe Copies which 

were then thought moſt correct *. In 
the other. Place of Johw vii 8. dr though: 


Place of another : Our Saviovus had told 
that He would have then 
go to the Feaſt of the Paſſover, but as 
wo Fnfelf - that He deligned not to go 
and yet it appears by the Se- 
quel of the Hiſtory, that He actually 
did go. St. Jerom obſerves, that Por- 
phyry had mark d this Paſlage as an Ar- 
gument of our Sav1iour's Inconſtan- 
cy , and and therefore that the « was 


— 


* * Az Fanaee xdres ü, . x7! Aud, 
"Evaſyiaia d Tois dÞrogheTo rr ye — 
Oe % e 5 doeh 7 Pardo, ponbirles x} wi 
1 antes verlor. | 
Epiphanius i in Ancorato. cap. 31- 
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in their Power to carry their 
om into all the Copies in 


And we find it to be true in Fact, 
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chunged ne . . ahold the Force 


Copies of the Goſpels in the Original 


were diſpers'd into fo many Hands, be- 


ſides the many Verſium of thoſe GU 


ſpels, that neither weak Chriſtians, nor 
St. Jeromn pradenm Men, would 


ig 


all the 
rent and diſtant Parts of the 


7 


1 


in theſe Places, which are ſuppos d 

have heen altered by Deſign, the 

nuine Reading is preſerved at this 

in ſome Copy or other. And tho 

Jerom fays, in * Iſaish was 
| K 
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out of moſt Copies in Math; xiii. 35, 


yet Kuſter in his Edition of Mills New 
Teſtament tells us of one Copy in the 
French King's Library that has it at this 


Day, vic. the 6th Pariſan; as to the 


other Inſtances of deſigned 


Alterations, 
we ſind that which is ſappoſed to be the 
true Reading, in more Copies than are 
thoſe that Want it; but if it had been 


otherwiſe, as no Part of a Chriſtian's 
Faith or Practice would have been af- 
fected by not having the true Read- 
eee, n 
ſtances; 


IWI VI. proceed to onnfiden: — In- 
fiances of deſigned Alterations in a Point 
of Faith, as concerning the Divinity of 
the Sox; tis thought, that the Dil- 
pute between the Orthodox and Arians 
Was carried on with ſo much Warmth, 
that the Ariuns altered their Copies in 
ſuch Places where CHRIST was called 
Go, or equalled to the FATHER, as 
1 Tim. iii. 16. Go manifeſted in the Haſb, 
this ſome ſay, was changed into, which 
was manifeſted in be Fleſb ; to avoid the 


1 of the Word ht Tis certain 


D 


both Readings Wks: =p by a 


great Number of Copies ; which ſhews - 


the Induſtry of one of the Parties, to 
ſupport, its Opinion. And the famous 
Text in 1 Jobs v. 7 Of the Three . that 
bear Witneſs, in Heaven, is ſuppoſed to 


have been put into this . to a | 
Purpoſes. . 


 Tro theſe 5 are not aa 
Goſpels, but the Epiſtles, yet as the Got- 


pels might have been as eaſily altered 
as any” of. the-Egifites a a Th, 1 


think myſelf obliged to ſhew, that a 
Chriſtian has leſs Reaſon to fear find- 
ing the true Reading in theſe Inſtances 
of deſigned Alterations, than in the 
former Ones; | becauſe the Alterations 
before; mention'd were made ſome of 
them much earlier, when there were 
fewer Copies of the Goſpels, than there 
were of, theſe Epiſtles in the Time of 
the Arian. Controverſy. For when A. 
nus firſt ſet up his Doctrine, Chriſti- 
anity was the Eſtabliſned Religion, and 
diſperſed over all Parts of the Roman 
Empire, and conſequently Copies of the 
Me Te eſtement yery much multiplied 3 

K k 2 and 
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to Watch one another, that neither 
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and it vun the Intereſt of either Side 


ſnould corrupt the Wirneſſes-. And 
therefore whatever Inclination there 
might be in the Orthodox or Arian to 
alter the Scriptures, it would not be 


in their Fower, at leaſt in all ſuch 


know not whether ſome neceſſary Do- 


Places as related to this ' Controverſy, 
Conſequently: every Chriſtian may have 
enough to huild his Faith upon in the 
New Teſtament, ſuch as tis brought down 
to our Times. If ſometimes there be 
2 Difficulty of determining among ma- 
ny, vrhich is the true Reading, and we 


Arine of the Religion be not treated of 
in the Place, we need not be ſollicitous; 


| for if it be ſucb, we ſhall find it in 


other Places, where there is no Difficul- 
ty in ſettling the Fexr becauſe thoſe 
Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion, are 
ſo oſten repeated in the New Teftament, 
fuch as we have it, and fo cloſely wo- 
ven into the very Body of it, that there 
would be no any one of them 


out of every 1 
wi 
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another Sett of 
Goſpels and Epiſtles in the Room of 
the preſent ones, as will be evident to 
every one that makes the Experiment 


on any one Article of that which is 


calpd, the Apo/iles Creed : But we have 
already ſhewn'it to be impoſſible that our 
Goſpels ſhould be, as to the main Part 
of them, any other than thoſe which 
were writ by Matchew, Mark, Lake and 
John; and the ſame Reaſon: will hold 
as to theſe Epiſtles, which were more 
univerſally fpread, more Copies and 
Tranilations of them in the Time of 


Arias, than there were of the Goſpels, 
wha ſome -of the Alterations before 
mentioned were made. 


Tus I have ſhewn that there is 
no Ground ſor ſuſpecting, that the 
Chriſtian Religion was from the Be- 
of it a. canningly deviſed Fable, 
thoſe | who firſt Preached it , 
muſt have been ſincere Perſons, and alſo 
that it cannot have been fo altered ſince 
their Time, as to become one in ors; 
becauſe whatever Alterations may have 


dern made in ſome Copies by Tran- 


ſcribers, 
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ſeribers, they could not affect our Chri- 
ſtian Faith, or hinder us from receiv- 
ing the Goſpel, ſuch as it was Preach- 

ed by the Apoſtles, in all material Points. 
And therefore whatever the Iafidel may 
think of the Goſpel, I doubt not, it 
will appear to all inpartial 2 
to be no less than à Meſſage from 
Heaven made known to us, as St, 
Peter expreſſes it, in the Words of my 
Text, by the Pomer and Coming of. our Lord 
J=svsCurxismT, as of a Perſon ap- 
* Gn to Gee _=_— to 
ni 3-7 

AND mn I: hope to kw Full 
d the dangerous State of Infideli- 
ty; or that all the Difficulties the Un-. 
believer pretends to raiſe againſt Reli- 
gious Principles, cannot ſecure him a+ 
gainſt the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment 
in a future State; we have therefore 
nothing more to do, but to beg of 
GoD, That He would be ſo Good as 
to incline the Heart of the Unbeliever 
to believe in Hrn and m r 
CHRIST. Vl? 025% 
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# O merciful Go'v, who haſt nde 
all Men, and hateſt Nothing that 

Thou haſt made, nor wouldeſt 


© the Death of a Sinner, but ra- 
© ther that he ſhould be converted 
and live, have Mercy upon all 
« Jews, Turks, Infidels and Hereticks, 
and take from them all Igno- | 
*' rance, Hardneſs" of Heart, and 
„Contempt of Thy Word; and 
« fo fetch them Home, bleſſed 
* L o wif,” 0” Thy Flock, that 
4 they thay de val among the 
„Remnant of the true 1/raelites, 
+ © and be made one Fold under 
„ One Shepherd, IE SUS CAHRIST 
dur Lord, who liveth and reign- 
„ eth with Thee, and the Holy 
© SriRI T, One G0, World 
9 oO Bad. Ames. 
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